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Kansas City General Sessions 


NEW EXPERIMENTS IN RADIO EDUCATION 


By STer.inG Fisuer, Director of Education and Radio, 
Columbia Broadcasting System, New York City 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


r NHE radio recognizes a very heavy 
responsibility, especially in these 
somewhat parlous times at home 

and abroad. While the library’s contribution 
and ours are materially different in many re- 
spects, there is an increasing trend in radio 
which brings them nearer together. If we 
substitute the eye for the ear, or vice versa, 
we reach a degree of genuine analogy be- 
tween what you are doing and what we are 
trying to do in our contributions to the de- 
velopment of a more mature, a more satis- 
factory civilization in this country. 

When there is prosperity in the land and 
peace in the world, libraries and radio have, 
in common, the obligation to provide enter- 
tainment and _ intellectual nourishment. 
When we have increasing unemployment and 
the constant threat of war abroad; when we 
have constant attacks upon our form of gov- 
ernment in other lands; when there is likely 
to be in the minds of some people, because 
of this combination of unfortunate circum- 
stances at home and abroad, a tendency to 
doubt whether we have adopted the right 
form of government, the obligations of the 
library and of the radio are even heavier. 
We share the joint obligation in these times: 
first, to entertain those whose spirits are 
cast down; second, to instruct those who 
seek knowledge to assist them in finding 
new jobs; third, to instill new hope in youth; 
lastly, and above all, to keep alive in this 
country faith in democratic institutions. In 
this final obligation, we share the necessity 
of maintaining freedom of speech, freedom 
of writing, and freedom of reading. It is sig- 
nificant to note that in the lands where de- 
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mocracy has been destroyed, two of the first 
blows have inevitably been struck against 
it through the seizure of radio stations and 
the purging of library shelves by fire. 

While this analogy between radio and the 
library runs rather close at many points, it is 
no doubt true that radio places much more 
emphasis upon mere entertainment than does 
the library—a natural result of the fact that 
radio in its origin was almost entirely an 
entertainment medium. Today, however, 
we can say that we have at least reached 
some conclusions in regard to education on 
the air. I do not mean to imply that we are 
now, or ever expect to become, self satisfied 
as to what we are doing in that field. We 
desire to remain alive to shortcomings and 
to new needs and to question ourselves con- 
stantly as to better means of making our 
contribution. Nevertheless, no fair ap- 
praisal of the work in this field in 1938 can 
be made without a survey of what is actually 
on the air in the realm of education. 

Some of the criticism heard here and there 
is based upon a lack of knowledge of what 
is already being done or upon non-existent 
situations. This lack of information appears 
in some surprising places. I would like to 
tell you of an example which occurred in 
January of this year. At that time the 
Columbia Broadcasting System announced 
the formation of a new board of adult edu- 
cation, and our announcement told some of 
the plans we had for it. We sent out the 
announcement rather widely to various or- 
ganizations and newspapers and it happened 
that it went to one organization with which 
we had been actively codperating for the 
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past year in putting on a half-hour program 
weekly on the American School of the Air. 
In this connection, I had frequently gone to 
Washington to sit with the executive com- 
mittee of that organization, and we were in 
touch with them three or four times a week 
in regard to the selection of subject matter, 
the preparation of script, and production 
problems. 

Back from one member of this organiza- 
tion came a friendly letter saying, “I ap- 
preciate greatly your sending me this notice 
of your adult education plans, but perhaps 
you would not mind if I dropped this little 
hint to you. If the networks would only 
attempt to do a little something in the field 
of elementary and high school education, it 
would not be necessary to try to do so much 
in adult education,” which was interesting 
because the American School of the Air with 
which that organization was coéperating has, 
needless to tell this audience, been in oper- 
ation on the air for nearly nine years and 
has put on five programs a week, a half 
hour each, for all that period. 

I merely wrote to the gentleman and sug- 
gested that he go downstairs and talk with 
his executive committee. He replied, “I 
really am amazed. I never dreamed there 
was any work on the air for the high schools 
and elementary schools.” 

I want to give you a quick picture of what 
we are doing on the air, not to impress upon 
you that we are doing a great deal, but to in- 
vite you, as one of the most intelligent 
audiences one could conceivably get together 
in America, to give us your suggestions and 
your criticisms of the job we are trying to 
do. 

It is rather hard to break down this pro- 
gram into classifications, so I shall make 
two or three different general classifications 
to help in an understanding of the prob- 
lems. First, in education on the air, we 
face the problem of whether a program 
shall be entertaining or instructive, or both. 
No one seems to know, so we divide our 
programs in this way: those which are 
chiefly entertaining; those which are directly 
instructive; and those which combine both 
features in about equal degree. These pro- 
grams can then be divided between education 
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directed to the schools and that intended for 
the enlightenment and delight of adult audi- 
ences. That intended for schools I will 
merely review briefly because at the moment 
our experiments are not largely in that field. 
I will say, however, just to give a complete 
picture of what is going on, that the Ameri- 
can School of the Air, according to the best 
of our estimates, is being utilized today in 
the classrooms of approximately three thou- 
sand schools in this country. We are now 
pushing a campaign to get other schools to 
use the American School of the Air because 
we feel that there is the greatest futility in 
pouring out an expensive program, to which 
the greatest attention has been given by emi- 
nent educators, when it is not getting across 
to the audience for whom it is intended. 

Recently, we obtained an estimate that the 
audience of the American School of the Air 
is mostly adult and that the programs are 
listened to by approximately three to four 
million persons, in spite of the fact that they 
are broadcast in an afternoon period. We 
now build those programs with two things 
in mind: first, to make them of general ap- 
plication. We may be wrong in this theory; 
we do not know. For a long time we directed 
them to a particular grade or a particular 
two or three grades in school. We have 
slowly come to feel that they should be 
somewhat of a broadside, almost equally 
useful to eight or ten different grades, and 
interesting to adults as well, in order to 
get the maximum use of the air. Second, 
we attempt, although we fail at times, to use 
that time only for programs which could not 
be put on through a local station. That is 
an important point at this time, as the devel- 
opment of local school broadcasting goes 
ahead at a rapid pace. We should all keep 
in mind, when questions arise in regard to 
the use in schools of network or local pro- 
grams that the endeavor of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System is to keep out of the 
field of local stations and of local school 
systems. That will help you to understand 
the job we are trying to do. 

For example, in the field of literature last 
year, we put on a series in which we brought 
eminent authors to the microphone for their 
views and for discussions of their own works. 
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This part of the program was preceded by 
dramatizations from parts of their works. 
The dramatizations can be done locally but 
not with the developed dramatic talent avail- 
able on the networks, and the authors would 
not be available, except in very rare instances, 
on local broadcasts. 

In the field of current events and history, 
our aim, likewise, was to offer programs 
which children could not hear from any 
other source. For instance, we broadcast a 
program called “Exits and Entrances,” a 
fifteen-minute dramatization of some cur- 
rent event, followed by a fifteen-minute com- 
mentary by a newspaper man on the 
historical background of that current event. 
Usually, this newspaper man broadcast from 
the spot. Last year, we broadcast the open- 
ing of Congress and some of the problems 
facing Congress. At that time, Mr. Shep- 
hard Stone went down to the halls of Con- 
gress, buttonholed senators and representa- 
tives and put them on the microphone so that 
school children would have a sense of being 
present at these great events. 

To return to the field of general educa- 
tion—foremost in this field is the Columbia 
Workshop, which, so far as I am informed, 
is the only regular broadcast on the air 
which attempts to develop peculiarly radio 
techniques, using sound effects to the full. 
Some of these attempts, frankly, do not turn 
out so well. We had one, I remember, two 
weeks ago, dealing with surrealism in art, 
and one of the New York columnists in com- 
menting on it, said, “I do not quite know 
what to say about this experiment. Perhaps 
the best thing I can say is that the broadcast 
thoroughly achieved its subject.” The Co- 
lumbia Workshop does not hesitate at any 
venture and it is making definite contribu- 
tions to a knowledge of what can be done on 
the air. I will mention two illustrations. 

One is a program put on last year, en- 
titled “The Fall of the City,” which is to 
be produced again next autumn with the 
help of Columbia University, with students 
as actors. It was a broadcast in which there 
were sound effects in the background, and 
the only voice in the half hour was that of a 
supposed commentator standing on a high 
tower in a fictional city discussing with the 


audience strange happenings and a remark- 
able change in the psychology of the people 
of the city. He told how the people had 
heard rumors that a great, fearsome figure 
was coming from some remote place to seize 
the city and how the people determined to 
get up in arms and resist the invasion of 
this force. Then he slowly showed the 
transition of feeling on the part of these 
people to the point where this strange figure 
actually appeared in cold mail at the gates 
of the city and you hear the clank, clank 
of his feet as he comes. By that time the 
minds of the people have been so changed 
that they rush to the gate and welcome him. 
He climbs to the top of the city, and then 
the announcer says, “Wait; there is no one 
in the army!” That is Archibald MacLeish’s 
play, which was intended to give the impres- 
sion of the way masses of people are likely 
to bow to empty dictatorship, to an empty 
show of force. It is perhaps one of the 
two most successful attempts the Columbia 
Workshop has ever made. 

The other was a program produced three 
weeks ago. It has an African title which 
means “Strong Man Finds Girl,” or 
“Tarnga Man Fine Gah.” It was built 
around the sound effect of the talking drums. 
There happened to be in New York one of 
the so-called drum orchestras from the wild- 
est part of Africa. The players were 
brought into the studio in their native cos- 
tumes, and they played the drums all through 
this half-hour broadcast, giving messages, 
talking back and forth as we all know they 
do in Africa. It was a highly effective effort. 

So much for experiments in the field of 
dramatic adaptation to the radio. I would 
like now to call special attention to a new 
endeavor in the field of adult education 
which, for lack of a better name, I will call 
an analytical approach. At the moment, 
there are two programs in this field which 
I should like to suggest that you listen to 
and let us know your opinion. One is called 
“Living History,” on Wednesday evenings 
at 7:30, eastern daylight saving time. The 
other is “Adventures in Science,” broadcast 
on Friday at the same time. In those pro- 
grams, we have tried to act on the theory 
that the mere presentation of information 
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on the radio is little more than useless and 
that we ought to seek some means whereby 
we could bring out an interpretation of 
events and facts. 

In planning “Living History,” we call 
upon the audience to suggest what is im- 
portant in a certain period of history—such 
a period as that from 1600 to 1610. We 
ask, “What, in your opinion, after reading 
history books (we urge them to go to the 
libraries) were the two outstanding events 
of that era? What would have been, on 
the one hand, the principal news broadcast 
of that era; what, by contrast, most in- 
fluenced history which may in fact have been 
quite unnoticed at the time?” 

We then take those two ideas and build 
a program showing the contrast between 
events which shake the world and silent, 
quiet events which, in their ramifications, 
have a profound effect on later history. 

We start with a dramatization. When 
that is ended, we call upon a historian (who 
at this time is Professor Harry Carman, of 
Columbia University) to give a two-minute 
interpretation of the significance of that 
event in later American history. Then we 
turn to a dramatization from later history, 
and at the end call again upon Professor 
Carman to interpret both of those events in 
present-day history. 

Let us take an example. On one pro- 
gram, we dramatized smuggling in England 
in the early seventeenth century. We opened 
the program as though we had an announcer 
on the spot, on the bank of the Thames. 
“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, “we are 
now standing on the bank of the Thames at 
such-and-such a place. You may wonder 
why we are here with the microphone to- 
night, but the fact is that we have heard 
rumors that there are portentous events in 
the making. In fact, we have heard that 
there is smuggling going on, and if we stand 
by, perhaps we can bring you the sounds of 
the smuggling.” 

Then there were sounds of the smuggling 
and the police raid, followed by a court scene 
in which one of the smugglers says: “Well, 
I know you are going to put me to death 
anyway, so I might as well tell you the 
truth. What is the matter with England? 
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Why are we smuggling? Simply because 
men and women can’t live any longer in this 
country. Lord So-and-so is weighing us 
down with taxes on salt, and Lord So-and-so 
has taxed sulphur, sugar, and everything we 
eat. The taxes are so terrific that the com- 
mon man can no longer live. I would just 
as soon be dead, so go on and kill me.” 

The magistrate answers, “Well, you ap- 
parently don’t like England, so I don’t think 
I will let you stay here. I am going to send 
you away.” 

“Send me away? Not kill me?” 

And the magistrate says, “Take this man 
down and see that he is put on a packet for 
the Virginias. We'll deport him.” 

Our commentator then pointed out the 
significance of smuggling and the serious 
economic situation in England and through- 
out Europe at that time which caused a great 
outpouring of population toward the Amer- 
icas. 

We then switched to an announcer who 
is in Jamestown at the moment when the 
colonists are discouraged, when death has 
ravaged their numbers and perhaps only fifty 
are left of the several hundred who came. 
They are discussing in council whether to 
stay or to go back. The council to go pre- 
vails. They get on the ship. They are 
sailing down the bay. Suddenly, they un- 
expectedly sight the ship of Lord Delaware. 
In these events, as the commentator points 
out, lies the reason why the United States is 
today an English-speaking nation rather than 
a French or Spanish colony. Professor Car- 
man then speaks of the effect of these events 
on present-day American history. 

We have also brought to the radio a dram- 
atization of recent developments in science. 
As an illustration, let us take the influence 
of chemicals on personality. The scientist 
who is most active in that field is brought to 
the microphone. There is a dialog in which 
he discusses his work, and then we turn the 
microphone over to a sociologist (who has 
been Professor Frank of the Macey Founda- 
tion). The sociologist discusses what seem 
to him to be the sociological implications of 
these scientific developments, what have been 
and are likely to be their effect on our coun- 
try and on our race in the future. 
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There are two other programs with which 
we are experimenting. “Americans at 
Work,” not so much analytical as interpre- 
tive, is an attempt to generalize and then to 
proceed from the generalization to the spe- 
cific, down to the personal, all the time giv- 
ing information. The other program, “Of 
Men and Books,” produced under our adult 
education board, is a straight talk by Pro- 
fessor Frederick of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity School of Journalism. Thus you can 
visualize the full spread of our experiments, 
from Professor Frederick’s talk on the one 
hand, let us say, to “Americans at Work”— 
in which half of the period is devoted to 
dramatization and half to interviews but 
with no scholar appearing on the broadcast 
—on the other hand, with “Living History” 
and “Adventures in Science” standing mid- 
way between these extremes. Thus we are 
trying “to shoot” in four different directions 
and see what the results may be. We will 
soon be able to judge how many people lis- 
ten to these different types of programs, be- 
cause we are going to have the Crosley poll 
take a rating on all of them. 

In “Americans at Work,” we have a dram- 
atization dealing with a particular line of 
work; for example, the first one dealt with 
tunnel builders. A fifteen-minute drama- 
tization brought out highlights of tunnel 
building, interspersed with narrative which 
told the major facts concerning the extent 
of that activity in the United States. For the 
last portion of the broadcast, we went to a 
place where this work was actually being 
done and interviewed men who were doing 
the work. 

In planning each of these programs, a 
number of incidents in various parts of the 
United States are included in the dramatiza- 
tion. One incident selected for this broad- 
cast—among the strangest in tunnel digging 
—met with this success. A tunnel was being 
built under one of the Great Lakes. In the 
course of the digging, the roof suddenly 
caved in and a tremendous stream gushed 
into the tunnel—due not to an inflow of the 
lake, as was first thought, but to an under- 
ground stream. The men in the dramatiza- 
tion were saying, “The water is coming, run 
for your life. The gauge is rising. Get 


out.” There were six sandhogs sitting in 
the tunnel at Sixth Avenue and Thirteenth 


Street in New York listening to this pro- 
gram. Spencer Miller, of the Workers’ Ed- 
ucational Bureau, who was with them, said 
that one of the sandhogs yelled, “My Lord, 
man, get out of here. We've got to get out. 
The gauge is rising,” and then sat down in 
great confusion. 

Fifteen minutes of actual interviews with 
three tunnel workers, ninety feet under the 
ground, followed. We had one of our men 
go through the shield and into the compres- 
sion chamber, with the compression up to 
fifteen pounds, and then go into the tunnel 
and talk with the men. It happened that he 
was not in the best of condition, so we got 
an extreme effect of realism. Hardly able 
to talk, he stuttered, “The creases are com- 
ing out of my trousers. I am sweating like 
alaborer. I think my watch itself is shrink- 
ing.” He was in obvious distress and gave 
us a true picture of conditions under which 
tunnel diggers work. 

My time is more than up, and I shall not 
try to continue any further the discussion of 
the types of experiments we are conducting. 
I would just say this, however, for the gen- 
eral picture: When we are operating at full 
schedule, from September through May, the 
Department of Education of the Columbia 
Network is producing twenty-six educa- 
tional, sustaining programs per week, includ- 
ing five on the American School of the Air. 
That means we are producing twenty-one 
programs in the field of adult education. I 
have described only four of our most recent 
experiments in that direction. We are eager 
for suggestions; we would like to have you 
tell us how those can be improved. We do 
not know whether we are putting enough 
education on the air; we do know that it is 
exceedingly difficult to get personnel to put 
on a large number of well produced educa- 
tional programs. The general public can 
have no conception of the amount of effort 
that goes into one program. A certain very 
important educational association asked if 
we would be interested in letting them co- 
operate with us in putting on a program. I 
said, “Here are two half-hours on the Ameri- 
can School of the Air.” 
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They answered, “That’s just fine, because 
we have felt that important educational or- 
ganizations ought to be included.” 

I said, “Yes, take the two half-hours and 
build us the program. We supply the money; 
you supply the talent.” 

They replied, “Thank you very much.” 
But later they came back and said, “We ap- 
preciate your offer very much, but here is a 
half hour back.” 

It is about all one big organization can 
do to produce one half-hour program on the 
air per week. Since we added these four 
new adult education programs, I find my 
staff enlarging so fast that it will soon occupy 
almost one whole floor of our present build- 
ing. We had to add fourteen members to 
take care of three programs, really, because 
one comes from the University Broadcasting 
Council. 

You can get a clearer conception of the 
task when I say that fifteen minutes on 
the air is equal to two columns of news 
print, and that an eighteen-hour day is more 
than equivalent to a complete edition of the 
New York Times on Sunday. 

We do not want to do this job shoddily. 
We are anxious to add more educational 
programs on the air, but we want to feel 
that we are doing a good job with those we 
have before we proceed with others. 

One of the outstanding problems is this: 





It is necessary for the general public to 
realize the difference between a space me- 
dium like a newspaper or a library and a 
time medium like radio. The library is a 
wonderful place. I can go there to get 
what I want when I want it. Not so in 
radio, and until a Thomas A. Edison invents 
a “radio-mat,” like the automat, so that 
listeners can get what they want when they 
want it, radio will continue to be a time 
medium, and it will be necessary for audiences 
to follow a plan of selective listening, which 
very few persons do. If people want educa- 
tion on the air, they must study schedules. 

There is a great field of codperation be- 
tween libraries and the radio. At Columbia, 
we intend to issue a bi-weekly bibliography 
of suggested reading in connection with all 
of our educational programs. We have al- 
ready begun to offer on the air in connection 
with three of these programs a good book 
to the five persons sending in the best ques- 
tions about programs on the air. What we 
need now is some means by which the public 
can be informed of what education is avail- 
able on the air. This is no place for me to 
delve into details, but I have come here 
with a proposal to discuss with one of the 
committees of the American Library Asso- 
ciation—a proposal whereby we can work 
together more closely to get across our mu- 
tual message. 


>> * KE 


























BOOKS WHERE THERE ARE NO BOOKS 
By Harriet C. Lone, Librarian, Oregon State Library, Salem 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


HE free public library is as Ameri- 
can as corn on the cob,” says a re- 
| cent editorial writer in the New 
York Times. And, here in the middle west, 
so near to Nebraska, Kansas, and Iowa, 
“where the tall corn grows,” I ask you what 
is more delectable and more American than 
corn on the cob? The platter heaped high 
with golden ears is placed before you. You 
grasp an ear, warm and moist though it 
be, add a bit of butter, salt and pepper, then 
fasten your teeth into the succulent morsels. 
By a series of jaw-breaking motions which 
astonishes the foreign visitor to America, 
you reduce that once golden ear of luscious 
corn to a mere empty cob, utterly denuded 
of the wealth of food it once contained. 

But, whereas corn on the cob has been 
grown abundantly by the rural people of 
America, the free public library has flour- 
ished best in the metropolitan areas. Let 
us look at the picture of public library serv- 
ice in America today. It sounds impressive 
when we say that there are 6000 public 
libraries containing 100,000,000 volumes, 
that they serve a population of 77,500,000, 
and that these 6000 public libraries have 
26,000,000 registered borrowers. “Twenty- 
six million registered borrowers! But our 
conceit is deflated as quickly as a pricked 
balloon when we learn that there are 
30,000,000 students registered in our schools 
and colleges—4,000,000 more students than 
all the men, women, and children who use 
all the public libraries in America today. 
These students form less than one-fourth of 
our total population. And we in libraries 
like to claim that our libraries reach all 
ages of people—that we offer continuous 
educational opportunity to the millions of 
mature men and women in America. 

Five million, five hundred thousand of 
these 45,000,000 people live in cities of more 
than 2500 inhabitants; a few in cities of 
from 25,000 to 33,000 population. My con- 
cern today is chiefly for the 39,500,000 rural 
people, those who live either in the open 


country or in communities of less than 2500 
inhabitants. Thirty-nine million, five hun- 
dred thousand people scattered on the farms 
and in the hamlets throughout the nation 
seem vague and unreal to us. But it takes 
all the people of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas, and Oregon to make up 
this number—39,500,000! If the entire 
population of these states were without pub- 
lic library service, you would be more than | 
shocked; you would be appalled. Yet the 
combined population of those thirteen states, 
in which flourish some of the great public 
libraries of our nation, equals approximately 
39,500,000, the number of rural people who 
are without public library facilities today— 
1938. 

To present it in a different way: my 
own state, Oregon, has approximately one 
million people. Think of 39% states with 
the population of Oregon, with not one 
public library within their borders, and it 
helps you to visualize the great number of 
rural men, women, and children who today 
lack public library facilities. 

We now have the largest farm population 
in history. Since 1929, between five and six 
million people have left the great cities to 
return to the land and wrest from it some 
measure of security. Yet today, public 
library service is available to 92 per cent of 
the urban people, but to only 26 per cent 
of all rural people. This means that 74 
out of every 100 men, women, and children 
who live in the open country or in villages 
of less than 2500 people, are without library 
service—contrasted with 8 out of every 100 
in the cities. 

The needs for books are keen among these 
rural people. It is true that until fairly 
recently the farm folk were not conscious 
of a lack of library service. They assumed 
that libraries were for “town folks.” But 
the amazing achievements in the fields of 
transportation and communication have done 
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much to lessen the isolation which formerly 
hedged in the small villages and the open 
country. Today the California or Arizona 
farm home “listens in” to the same perform- 
ance of Lohengrin which many of the New 
Yorkers are paying several dollars to hear. 
Those incomparable comedians, Amos and 
Andy, or the more bucolic Lum and Abner, 
amuse the ranchers in Idaho at the same 
time the midwestern farmer, or even the 
Vermont farmer, is chuckling over their col- 
loquialisms. Rural men and women in the 
state of Washington listen to the “Town 
Meeting of the Air,” to Dorothy Thomp- 
son’s talks on interesting people in the news, 
to Boake Carter’s discussions of current 
events, to the President’s fireside talks, with 
just as insatiable curiosity as do the urban 
dwellers on the Atlantic seaboard, and the 
farm people, as the urban people, are re- 
sponding to the mental stimulus thereof. 
The many miles of good roads, built with 
county, state, and federal government par- 
ticipation, and the automobile, make it easy 
for the farmer to go to his village trading 
point or to the city. The movies, with their 
pictures of gun play or romance, with their 
recreations of historical pageantry or their 
candid shots of news events of today, are 
flashed on the screen in small villages and 
seen there by country folk almost the same 
week they appear in New York City. Robin 
Hood and Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs are seen in the small Utah villages 
only a few weeks after the Radio City Music 
Hall announces their opening. Rural people 
are in instant touch with the stream of 
world events, a fact which some of us who 
have been privileged to serve a rural state 
realize as we read the day’s mail with its 
varied and eager requests for information. 
But, as I said before, 74 per cent of these 
people are as yet without the library service 
which would enable them to follow up and 
solve the questions which arise as they see 
and hear these things. Two counties out of 
five in these United States have no public 
libraries at all, and less than 10 per cent 
of the counties have even partially complete 
service. In other words, in nine-tenths of the 
counties, there is need—and great need—to 
extend library service. It is important to 


realize also that the smaller the population 
of the county, the less likely it is to have 
library service. One more factor must be 
taken into account. One-half of the total 
number of American counties contain no in- 
corporated place of over 2500 population, 
and two-thirds of these wholly rural counties 
have no public libraries whatsoever. 

Let us look at another side of the picture 
of rural life—the work done by agricultural 
extension agencies. There are today 2900 
counties that have agricultural agents work- 
ing as a part of a great, nation-wide system 
of agricultural extension. The work of 
these agents is educational. Their function 
is to teach ways to attain a good life on the 
farm—good economically, physically, and 
spiritually. These county agents visit more 
than 1,250,000 farm homes annually. They 
conduct about 900,000 group meetings. As 
librarians, you and I see many ways in 
which books, our tools, can supplement this 
program. But only 9 per cent of the 2900 
counties which have agricultural agents have 
complete county library service. In 40 per 
cent of these counties, there are no public 
libraries at all and 51 per cent have only 
partial library service, which is usually con- 
centrated in the cities. The same story must 

» told of library service in the 1700 coun- 
ties in which home demonstration agents 
work. Thirty-eight per cent of these coun- 
ties have no local public libraries and 51 
per cent have only partial service. These 
two important agencies, the most far-reach- 
ing educational factors in adult rural life to- 
day, are, as has been so aptly said, “operating 
almost in a vacuum as far as local library 
service is concerned.” Just how great the 
needs of these workers are, may be illus- 
trated by an experiment now being carried 
on in Iowa, where the agricultural extension 
service and the state college library are 
codperating in the employment of an exten- 
sion librarian whose task it is to gather 
materials for the corps of extension special- 
ists through the state. 

And what about the rural school and its 
book needs? Can you imagine teaching the 
revised curriculum, with its emphasis on 
many books, rather than on a single text- 
book, in the average rural school today? 
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Certainly not, if you have looked at the 
libraries in one or two of these schools. 
The pathetic little shelf of shabby, unattrac- 
tive books offers as little help to the teacher 
who wishes to assign a project on transpor- 
tation as it does to the country child who 
might be tempted to read if he could be ex- 
posed to a dozen or more of the fine chil- 
dren’s books which the urban child takes for 
granted. | 

The seriousness of this condition becomes 
apparent when we realize that our total 
rural population includes more than half 
the nation’s children under fifteen years of 
age, and that in normal times approximately 
one-half these rural children become urban 
residents! And yet only 300 out of a total 
of 3065 counties in these United States offer 
library service over their entire areas. 
America may be the land of educational 
opportunity, but this opportunity is so un- 
evenly spread that “some has—and some 
has not,” and in the library world the rural 
child is decidedly the underprivileged one. 

The school and the agricultural exten- 
sion service are the two most important 
services in rural life today, but they are only 
two of many rural organizations and agen- 
cies whose programs cannot be fully effec- 
tive without the materials which libraries 
supply. There are the discussion groups 
sponsored by the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, designed to bring to farm 
problems an intelligent understanding which 
will lead to solution. There is the work of 
the grange, which the common interests of 
rural life have made a powerful force 
through many years. There is the farm 
bureau, the county nurse, the Future Farm- 
ers, the rural women’s clubs, and the parent- 
teacher association, to mention only a few 
of the many agencies which make definite 
educational contributions to rural life and 
whose work could be immeasurably strength- 
ened by the book service which libraries 
supply. 

If I have spoken chiefly of the open 
country, I would not have you think I am 
unmindful of the needs of the many small vil- 
lages and communities of less than 2500, 
which the census classes as rural and which 
make up a part of the 39,500,000 rural 
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people without any public library service. 
Moreover, figures show that an additional 
45,000,000 people have what may be most 
kindly called an “indifferent service.” We 
are told that one-half of all the 6000 
American public libraries have an annual 
income of $1000 or less, and four-fifths 
of all American libraries have incomes of 
less than $4000. What does this mean? It 
means that in at least four-fifths of all 
American public libraries, only a very nomi- 
nal library service can be given—a service 
without an adequate supply of new, live 
books, and without adequately trained per- 
sonnel. The lack of service in so many 
places, and the indifferent quality in others, 
led Dr. Carleton B. Joeckel to make a 
haunting observation: “In the library world, 
the most nearly forgotten man is the intelli- * 
gent reader in the small town or in the 
open country.” This striking sentence has 
reverberated again and again in my mind, 
and it should haunt the whole library pro- 
fession as long as it continues to be true. 
Our problem, then, is not only to provide 
library facilities for those communities now 
totally without them but to strengthen the 
service for the 45,000,000 whose service is 
so inadequate. 

County or regional library service is prob- 
ably the best device yet used to meet rural 
reading needs, but we are still in an experi- 
mental stage. We are learning many things 
about codperation. We are learning that 
the village which is too small to support 
highly specialized services, may maintain an 
“open channel to specialized services” pro- 
vided by a county, regional, or other large 
unit. This principle certainly applies to 
county or regional libraries. Just as the 
country roads lead in to the village for trad- 
ing, so should the village library be the open 
road to bring out the larger and more 
specialized services from the county or re- 
gional headquarters. George Russell (AE), 
the great Irish statesman and leader in 
rural life, in speaking of the fundamentals 
of rural civilization, emphasizes that each 
local association must be linked with larger 
civilizations. California recognized this 
principle of codperation more than a quarter 
of a century ago, and town and country peo- 
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ple united to maintain a library service, 
integrated within the county, and as far as 
possible equalized throughout the county. 
On the eastern shore, New Jersey has like- 
wise recognized this need for codperation, 
and these two states, one on the Pacific 
and one on the Atlantic, account for 57 
county libraries of the total 300 now operat- 
ing in the United States. 

But county library development through- 
out the nation has been slow, and various 
experiments or demonstrations are pointing 
the way to interesting modifications of what 
once seemed to the profession the final solu- 
tion of service to rural people. California 
offers examples of joint county libraries in 
which sparsely settled counties unite to main- 
tain a library system much stronger in re- 
sources and service than either county could 
have if acting independently. 

In Louisiana, the governor was interested 
in determining the best way to serve the 
adults of a wide area. Parallel projects 
were set up—one a demonstration of a tri- 
parish (tri-county) public library service 
which is serving Grant, Winn, and Jackson 
counties—one a project in which good, live 
collections of adult books have been placed 
in 56 high schools in 10 parishes. From 
these parallel projects, sponsored jointly by 
the Louisiana Library Commission and the 
state board of education, statistics show far 
greater use by adults of the tri-parish library 
than of the school collections and the recom- 
mendation from the superintendent of edu- 
cation to the governor and the legislature 
was that funds for state-wide library de- 
velopment be made available to the library 
commission. The newer emphasis on 
coérdination of public and school library 
services is exemplified in this tri-parish 
demonstration. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority is co- 
operating with local libraries, by contract, in 
developing regional public library service 
which may even cut across state lines. 

British Columbia has seen a successful 
demonstration of union district libraries in 
the Fraser Valley. Many small, independ- 
ent governmental units are united now for 
the purpose of securing good library serv- 
ice, so successfully that two other regions 
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—the Okanogan area and Vancouver Is- 
land—have followed its example. Prince 
Edward Island has a regional library sys- 
tem for the entire province. 

But more and more, the problem of financ- 
ing the library service looms before those 
who have studied possibilities of that old 
war-time slogan, “Books for Everybody.” 
We have come to realize that a wider tax 
base must be found, if adequate library 
services are to be brought to all the people, 
and we have become conscious of the library 
deserts within our states through the atten- 
tion focussed upon state planning these past 
five years. States have been making surveys 
of the library activities within their borders, 
and have been confronted with the unmis- 
takable evidence of the starvation diet of a 
large per cent of the small libraries, as well 
as the total lack of facilities for a third, a 
half, or a fourth of their state. A recent 
survey made jointly by the state planning 
board and the state library in my own state 
discloses that half the books available in all 
the public libraries of the state are found 
in one county, Multnomah, where one-third 
of the people live; that one county in the 
state with a population of almost 6000 
people has less than 600 volumes available 
in the public libraries of the county, or one 
book for 10 people, whereas in Multnomah 
county almost two books are available per 
capita; that 16 of 60 libraries which an- 
swered a questionnaire reported that they 
did not own a single encyclopedia; that only 
14 of 54 libraries in cities with less than 
2500 reported an encyclopedia published 
since 1920. (What hope does this offer the 
inquiring mind which seeks information on 
the radio, the TVA, or Boulder Dam?) 
Of the 54 libraries answering, only 32 
owned the 1937 World Almanac and § re- 
ported 1936 as the latest on file. Twenty- 
eight of the small libraries reported no 
periodical subscription. I question whether 
the Oregon picture is blacker than the pic- 
ture in many another state. These small, 
independent libraries lack the resources to 
provide the facilities, the books, the service, 
which anything called a public library should 
offer. . 

Cost alone dictates the wisdom of the vil- 
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lage uniting with the larger unit. A recent 
study made by the New York State Plan- 
ning Board shows conclusively that the 
poorer the town, the greater the current 
cost of town government per $1000 of full 
value. These smaller, and poorer, com- 
munities must therefore unite if they are to 
have the desired public services at a reason- 
able cost. The cost spread over the wider 
area makes possible really good service. 

We are in search of some measure of 
equality in educational, and particularly in 
library, opportunity. We know, too, that 
there are great variations in the wealth of 
regions. In one largely urban state, the 
assessed valuation per child in the eight 
most urban counties was well over double 
the figure in the eight most rural counties. 
It is clearly impossible for these eight rural 
counties to finance a service comparable to 
that in the twice as wealthy eight urban 
counties. We have said earlier that ap- 
proximately half the rural children move 
into the cities of the nation. Therefore, it 
does become a matter of real concern to the 
entire commonwealth that adequate educa- 
tional facilities be provided for the entire 
state. State aid is an effort at equalization 
of costs and opportunity and has brought 
interesting possibilities into the library pic- 
ture today. 

New York State has had state aid for 
libraries since the nineties. It distributes 
$57,000 a year in amounts of $100 to be spent 
for approved books by libraries meeting cer- 
tain standards and spending the same amount 
from their own funds. 

Illinois took a big step forward in 1935 
when $600,000 was appropriated for the 
biennium 1935-37 as an emergency fund for 
books for existing libraries. At approxi- 
mately the same time, Ohio appropriated 
$100,000 for the same biennium. For 
1937-39, this Ohio appropriation was in- 
creased to $150,000. Distribution was left 
to the discretion of the Ohio State Library, 
which made grants to key libraries which 
would agree to give extension service to their 
counties. This has already resulted in the 
development of complete county-wide serv- 
ice in some 30 counties, and partial service 
in many others. 
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In 1937, state aid also swung to the south, 
and Arkansas appropriated $100,000 for the 
biennium 1937-39, partly for the develop- 
ment of county and regional libraries and 
partly for the support of the new library 
commission. Under this stimulus, 10 new 
county libraries are getting under way, and 
an established county is being helped. 

In Vermont, the plan was differently de- 
veloped. Here the work of small libraries 
is being codrdinated through four regional 
centers under the state library agency. The 
Vermont plan seems to take its pattern from 
the system in Denmark. 

In Michigan, an annual continuing ap- 
propriation of $500,000 will become avail- 
able for the first time in July of this year. 
Under the terms of this law, part of the . 
money will go for the establishment of new 
library service and part to aid existing li- 
braries. Aid will not be granted to any 
library whose total appropriation is less than 
$6000. 

And, of course, state aid for school li- 
braries is keeping apace. Georgia, Tennes- 
see, and Virginia each recently appropriated 
$100,000 per year for school library devel- 


opment; North Carolina appropriated 
$50,000, while Louisiana appropriated 
$300,000. In these ways is the state recog- 
nizing its responsibility for library oppor- 
tunity. 


Long before the depression, students of 
rural life had foreseen the need for federal 
aid in support of education, in addition to 
the grants supplied for vocational education 
under the Smith-Hughes Law, and the much 
earlier aid supplied to the land-grant col- 
leges. As a nation, we have a common in- 
terest in education. Just as within the state 
there is wide variation in the ability of 
counties to foot the bill for governmental 
services, so is there a wide variation between 
states. New York and Nevada could raise 
from five to six times as much as Mississippi, 
and the six richest states considered as a 
group are four times as well able as the six 
poorest to meet the standardized measure 
of educational aid. In 1930, the eight most 
wealthy states had a wealth per child of 
ever $31,000. The eight poorest barely 
reached one-eighth of this sum, $3978. Since 
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this wide disparity in tax-paying ability ex- 
ists between states, it is obvious that no 
reasonable equality of library opportunity 
can exist throughout the nation, if states 
must depend entirely upon their own eco- 
nomic resources. The nation must partici- 
pate, as it has done in the development and 
maintenance of the great highway system, 
which has opened and improved lines of 
transportation throughout the nation, giving 
us good roads everywhere, roads which 
would never have been possible to all the 
states, had they been entirely dependent 
upon their own taxpaying ability. It is time 
now to open and improve lines of transporta- 
tion for the great thought of all times, so 
that through a network of adequate librar- 
ies, a reasonable equality of library oppor- 
tunity may be available throughout the na- 
tion. Federal, state, and local governments 
must enter into a codperative partnership, 
sharing responsibility, if a nationally ade- 
quate program of library service is to be 
developed. 

This has been recognized in the report of 
the President’s Advisory Committee on 
Education, released in February, 1938, out 
of which has come the Harrison-Thomas- 
Fletcher Bill, which provides federal aid for 
rural libraries to the sum of $2,000,000 for 
the year ending June 30, 1940; $4,000,000 
for the year ending June 30, 1941; and 
$6,000,000 for each of the next four succeed- 
ing fiscal years. The sums are to be made 
available to states on certain conditions, the 
most important to our discussion being that 


the state submit a plan which “provides for 
the maintenance of a codperative and inte- 
grated system of library service throughout 
the state, through which free library service 
will be available to each inhabitant;” that 
appointments in the state library administra- 
tive agency be non-political; and that “The 
provisions of this Title shall be so construed 
as to reserve explicitly to the state and local 
agencies the administration of their public 
library services and the selection of books 
and other reading and study materials.” 

Wise provisions, all of them—provisions 
which could effectively stimulate and bring 
into being a library service which would place 
books where there are no books, which would 
wipe out these vacuums in which library serv- 
ice is yet unknown, and would place the in- 
telligent reader in the small town or open 
country within easy reach of the world of 
books. That is what we want, to give to 
everyone easy access to the world of books— 
the richness of the past as well as the thoughts 
that are shaping the world today. Library 
workers believe with Clarence Day, that 
“The world of books is the most remarkable 
creation of man. Nothing else that he builds 
ever lasts. Monuments fall. Nations per- 
ish. Civilizations grow old and die out, and 
after an era of darkness, new races build 
others. But in the world of books are vol- 
umes that have seen this happen again and 
again—and yet live on, still young, still as 
fresh as the day they were written, still 
telling men’s hearts of the hearts of men 
centuries dead.” 
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AMERICA’S TOWN MEETING AND THE LIBRARY 


By Georce V. Denny, Jr., President of the Town Hall, Incorporated, and 
Founder and Director of “America’s Town Meeting of the Air” 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 


FEW weeks ago I returned to my 
A university and had a visit with my 

old professor of philosophy. He 
began the conversation in his customarily 
provocative way by saying, “Well, Mr. 
Denny, this is a pretty bad depression, isn’t 
it? I think the economists are responsible 
for it, don’t you?” I shall never know how 
I summoned up the nerve to reply as boldly 
as I did, for the old gentleman always had 
a way of putting me in my place when I 
was a student in his classroom. Neverthe- 
less, the substance of my reply was some- 
thing like this: “No sir, I don’t think the 
economists are responsible for this any more 
than anyone else. I expect we all have to 
take our share of the blame, but if I were to 
put my finger on any one group more re- 
sponsible than any other, I think I should 
have to say that the educators are most 
largely to blame for our present plight.” 

Of course I meant the educators every- 
where, not only those here in America, al- 
though America has been perhaps more 
lavishly endowed with educational facilities 
than any other country in the world. I went 
on to explain to my professor that it ap- 
peared to me that in assuming the role of 
educator, an individual assumes an obliga- 
tion of profound social significance—one not 
to be taken lightly or as a last resort—and 
furthermore that our educational institu- 
tions had been on the whole so concerned 
with prolonging the period of infancy on the 
one hand, and developing scholars on the 
other, that they had failed to equip men and 
women with whom they came in contact with 
the tools essential to the operation of suc- 
cessful self-government. In short, they had 
failed to prepare man for life in the machine 
age. 

My good friend Chancellor Chase defines 
education as “the process of developing a 
personality which is at home in the modern 
world.” How many of us really feel at 


home in this chaos we optimistically call 
civilization? 

Education and scholarship in general have 
been so concerned with the past that not 
until recently, and in very few cases, have 
they given adequate attention to the present 
or the future. As custodians of the best 
that has been thought and said in the world, 
we have succeeded in making education 
synonymous with the word dull so that the 
name itself becomes a liability when we at- 
tempt to educate adults. We have been 
so busy making scholars, we have not found 
time to make very many teachers. Prac- 
tically all of our standards in the educational 
world are standards of scholarship, and 
relatively none of these concern the scholar’s 
ability as teacher. Most of our educational 
institutions still hire degrees instead of 
teachers. I take second place to none in my 
respect for true scholarship, but I see no 
valid reason why the scholar should be 
allowed to monopolize the teaching profes- 
sion to such an extent that the very name 
education becomes a liability to an educa- 
tional institution operating in the adult field. 

But it is not my purpose to dwell upon 
the causes of this unfortunate situation, for 
you are surely as familiar with it as I am, 
and within the ranks of education leaders 
are emerging who are determined to do 
something about it. More power to them. 
I speak of it here because it is part of your 
problem and mine, as we consider the func- 
tion of the Town Meeting and the libraries 
working together in the interest of the 
citizens of our democracy. 

Did you ever consider that your libraries 
are the homes of thousands of dormant 
town meetings waiting to come to life? Ly- 
ing on your shelves, the works of Plato, 
Nietzsche, Goethe, Locke, Adam Smith, 
Karl Marx, and John Dewey are as the 
sound of a falling tree in an uninhabited 
forest. But when these works come in con- 
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tact with the human mind, they become 
alive, their influence is felt in the affairs of 
men and nations. They may bring life or 
death, starvation or plenty, happiness or 
unhappiness, order or chaos. Ideas in ac- 
tion are dangerous and powerful weapons. 
We have seen nations transformed by ideas 
in our own lifetime. And you, my friends, 
are the custodians of those ideas in the 
printed word. 

How can we help you bring these books 
to life in the interest of the world today? 
We know at Town Hall that we function 
in only one area of education, namely, that 
of stimulation. Not an unimportant func- 
tion, however. By presenting our common 
problems to the people of America through 
an interesting radio program, we hope to en- 
courage them to read, study, and discuss 
these problems until some fair and just solu- 
tions are found. 

There is probably a good deal of differ- 
ence of opinion among you as to the func- 
tion of the librarian as educator. To what 
extent should you assume any responsibility 
for the reading habits of your public? 
When you find a person who seems to be 
aggressively radical reading only radical 
literature, do you feel it incumbent on you 
in any way to suggest a more balanced diet? 
On the other hand, if you find your con- 
servative patrons saturating themselves with 
conservative literature, would you have the 
temerity to suggest a stimulating shower of 
Norman Thomas or Thurman Arnold? Or 
are you going to leave this in the hands of 
the special pleaders, lecturers, book review- 
ers, teachers, or any other of the hundreds 
of motivations which prompt persons to en- 
ter your doors? Perhaps I am treading 
upon dangerous ground to mention this 
subject, but in these days when highly or- 
ganized pressure groups on both the right 
and the left are making such strenuous ef- 
forts to win adherents and mould public 
opinion, it seems to me that we need to 
summon all of our educational resources in 
a war on extremisms of all kinds lest we be 
torn asunder by the cleavages within the 
ranks of the American people. 

When we lost the early New England 
town meeting as an effective instrument for 


dealing with our common problems, we lost 
a fine democratic institution, and we have 
provided no substitute for it. While I know 
we could not settle the complex problems 
of a great modern city as we did in those 
early days, some small New England vil- 
lages still adhere to this form of local gov- 
ernment. The important thing that we lost 
when we grew from a small federation of 
states on our eastern seaboard to a mighty 
nation embracing more than half of the 
North American continent was the spirit of 
that early town meeting, the spirit that en- 
abled men and women to come together in 
a common meeting place on the same eve- 
ning to discuss their common problems. 

Each city and town has its Park Avenue 
and its Bowery. Each city and town has 
its rich and poor. We call it a classless so- 
ciety because we have not institutionalized 
our classes. But we do not have to stray 
far from our own doors to feel the impact 
of class consciousness in both our business 
and our private lives. Let us imagine for a 
moment that you were born and brought up 
on New York’s Park Avenue, that you were 
educated in a fashionable eastern school, 
that you had traveled widely but always first 
class and in the best circles. You are being 
groomed for the presidency of your father’s 
bank. You perhaps have a desk and chair 
in his office now. Suppose, on the other 
hand, that I was born and brought up in a 
small North Carolina cotton mill town and 
have not strayed beyond the boundaries of 
my county. I have eked out a bare existence 
along with my family in the local cotton 
mill, never knowing just what my income 
will be, when I will work, when I will be 
idle. What possible basis of understanding 
could there be between us. Americanism 
means one thing for you, it means an en- 
tirely different thing for me. It was in 
contemplation of a situation of this kind 
that “America’s Town Meeting of the Air” 
was born. 

The immediate genesis of this program 
occurred one evening about four years ago 
after one of the President’s fireside talks 
when I learned that one of my neighbors 
would not listen to the President of the 
United States because he hated him. As an 
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educator, this shocked my sense of fair play 
and seemed to me to have a social significance 
thoroughly in conflict with democratic prin- 
ciples. I knew that my friend read only 
anti-administration newspapers, moved only 
in anti-administration social circles, and 
listened only to points of view that were 
wholly congenial and comfortable to him. I 
could hardly expect him to read the Daily 
Worker and go to a socialist rally, but here 
was the radio right in his own living room, 
and the President of the United States, his 
President as well as mine, talking to him 
about our common problems and _ he 
would not listen. I determined then to try 
to develop a radio program where my friend 
would find it necessary to listen to the 
other side in order to hear his own side 
presented. 

Three years ago last month, I presented 
my plan to Mr. John Royal, vice president 
of the National Broadcasting Company in 
charge of programs. Mr. Royal immediately 
offered to pay all expenses for an experi- 
mental series of six programs and asked me 
to proceed with them at once. We pre- 
sented the first one on Memorial Day, 1935. 
The subject was “Which Way America— 
Fascism, Communism, Socialism, or De- 
mocracy?” The speakers were Lawrence 
Dennis, A. J. Muste, Norman Thomas, and 
Raymond Moley. 

From all over America, three thousand 
letters poured in following this meeting ask- 
ing for more. Through the generosity of the 
National Broadcasting Company, which has 
paid all out-of-pocket expenses to date, the 
program has continued on the air for about 
twenty-six weeks each season, and a con- 
tract has already been signed between Town 
Hall and the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany for its continuance for three more 
years. 

The Town Meeting program, as most of 
you know, consists of a discussion between 
two or more qualified authorities about ques- 
tions of immediate public interest, questions 
which concern each one of us as citizens of 
this democracy; the speeches, never more 
than fifteen minutes long, more often ten, 
are followed by a twenty to twenty-five 
minute question period in which the audience 
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participates. The speakers are selected be- 
cause they represent opposing views, or, in 
case of more than two, they represent vary- 
ing shades of opinion on the subject under 
discussion. 

The principles on which the program is 
based are three. The first is conflict. The 
result is a contest about something that 
concerns us all. We try to avoid the old- 
fashioned debate technique as much as possi- 
ble and ask the speakers to present 
affirmative views on the question at issue. 
In this way, we try to direct the listener 
to think constructively about the problem 
rather than simply applauding the views 
which are naturally congenial to him. We 
cannot be sure that he will do this. Noth- 
ing works perfectly. At least he has heard | 
both sides, and neither speaker has been 
permitted to make careless statements which 
he might have made had he been on the 
platform alone. During the question period, 
the listener is represented by fifteen hundred 
citizens like himself, any one of whom may 
ask a pertinent question. As a listener my- 
self occasionally, I think one feels a vicari- 
ous participation in the program all during 
the question period. 

Suspense is the second important ingredi- 
ent of the program. Anything may happen 
at these meetings and it often does, as on the 
night one man called a speaker a liar and 
had to be put out of the hall. On another 
occasion just as we were about to get on the 
air, a man evidently slightly unbalanced, rose 
to make a complaint against fraudulent com- 
mitments for insanity. We just stopped him 
in time. On another occasion, a drunk got 
into the audience and after almost breaking 
up the meeting finally came out with a very 
intelligent question. 

The third ingredient, most essential 
of all, is fair play. I am sure that our 
listeners know by now that we are doing 
everything in our power to insure a fair 
hearing for all constructive points of view 
on vital public questions. Our record speaks 
for itself. Out of more than 100,000 let- 
ters, less than one per cent have been criti- 
cal of our procedure. 

We sometimes hear the criticism directed 
at us that the “Town Meeting of the Air” 
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leaves people in an unsettled state of mind 
and never really solves any of the problems 
we discuss. Of course we do not solve these 
problems. We are dealing with the great 
unsolved social, economic, and _ political 
problems of this generation. If we could 
solve them by an hour’s discussion, life 
would be very simple. Yes, we are trying 
to leave people in an unsettled frame of 
mind, too. This is the first step in the 
process of making people think for them- 
selves. If ever we attempted to “load the 
dice” in favor of a conclusion one way or 
another, the days of our usefulness would 
be over. 

Through the “Town Meeting of the Air,” 
Town Hall has become a national institution 
with a listening audience variously estimated 
at from two to ten million people, and with 
this, additional responsibilities have been 
incurred. Town Meeting discussion groups 
have been organized voluntarily in hundreds 
of cities throughout the United States under 
the impetus of this program. Thousands of 
letters pour into Town Hall and NBC sta- 
tions all over the country each week. One 
of the first letters we received following our 
first experimental broadcast was from the 
editor of the Library Journal, Miss Ber- 
tine Weston. Not long after this, she wrote 
an editorial in the Journal calling attention 
to our program. Your secretary and my 
good friend, Carl Milam, became interested, 
as did John Chancellor, your adult educa- 
tion specialist. Jennie Flexner of the New 
York Public Library has rendered invalua- 
ble assistance from the first. All along we 
have had the admirable codperation of your 
Association and librarians everywhere. 
Many of you have established Town Meet- 
ing book shelves. Some of you have made 
rooms available in your libraries for discus- 
sion groups to meet on Thursday evenings 
and listen to our program. Most of you, 
I believe, post our announcements on your 
bulletin boards. 

We are inaugurating this year, under the 
direction of Mr. Chester D. Snell, a Town 
Hall Extension Service which we hope to 
put on a self-sustaining basis within a period 
of three years. Through it, we expect to 
render service to discussion groups in li- 


braries, schools, colleges, churches, clubs, 
and organizations of all kinds. It is not our 
purpose to go out and organize these groups. 
We simply render service to them as and 
if they are organized. The service will 
consist of a copy of a new book now being 
written by Dr. and Mrs. Harry A. Over- 
street, to be published by Harpers this fall, 
called Town Meeting Comes to Town, a 
book which will present the origin, aims, and 
program of Town Hall as an aid to those in- 
terested in adapting the town meeting idea 
to the needs of their communities. Sub- 
scribers will also receive a discussion lead- 
er’s handbook, a handbook for group 
members, a Town Meeting bulletin board 
poster, a copy of special bulletins issued dur- 
ing the season by the extension division, and 
a reprint of each of the twenty-six broad- 
casts. Then weekly, one week in advance, 
the chairman of the group will receive an 
article describing the background and the 
issues involved in each topic with a list of 
questions to stimulate discussion, a selected 
bibliography of suggested reading for the 
topic—this bibliography will be prepared by 
the readers’ advisory service of the New 
York Public Library—a complete who’s 
who of each speaker, and a printed card 
listing subject and speakers to be inserted 
each week in the bulletin board poster which 
has been previously sent. I understand 
from Mr. Snell that several libraries have al- 
ready subscribed to this service although we 
have made only tentative announcements 
about it. I would like to emphasize, how- 
ever, that it is not necessary to subscribe to 
this service in order to use the Town Meeting 
program in your library. Anyone who owns 
a radio or has access to the radio on Thurs- 
day evenings can use this program very effec- 
tively without one penny of cost to himself 
or the group. The service I have described 
is made available only in response to the 
requests of our listeners. 

I would like you to know that I am 
perfectly honest in saying that I do not know 
of any group in America with whom we are 
more desirous of working than with libra- 
rians. By codrdinating our efforts, I am 
confident that we can do much toward the 
preservation of freedom in this country in 
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spite of all forces operating against us here 
and in other parts of the world. 

When Newton D. Baker was president 
of the American Association for Adult 
Education seven years ago, he said, “The 
greatest problem of adult education seems 
to me to be the problem of bringing and 
keeping ourselves up to date with current 
knowledge and with the developments of 
our time.” With this view, I heartily con- 
cur. In a modern democratic state of one 
hundred and thirty million people, the prob- 
lem of the kind of adult education of which 
Mr. Baker speaks becomes one of terrific 
proportions. But if it is to be successful it 
must compete for the attention of Mr. and 
Mrs. Sovereign Citizen with powerfully 
organized pressure groups, business ven- 
tures, and entertainments of all kinds which 
divert attention from their responsibilities 
as intelligent, honestly informed voters. 

We must make our work interesting, 
vital, and alive at every point. Once the 
town meeting idea permeates the American 
scene, citizens will more and more demand 
that all candidates for public office appear 
on town hall platforms the same night and 
before the same audience and submit to 
questions. We cannot eliminate conflict and 
struggle in our national or international 
affairs, nor would we wish to. But we can, 
if we are intelligent human beings, abandon 
the barbaric practices of savages and attempt 
to settle our differences at conference tables 
or in courts of law where justice, not force, 
will be the criterion. 

About a year ago, Stanley Baldwin made 
a speech to the youth of England in which 
he said: “Governments of whatever kind 
tend more and more to influence the life of 
the individual, and if liberty of the individ- 
ual is to be preserved it is vital that the 
individual should know what is going on, 
should form his opinion, should give his 
judgment, for that is the foundation of 
orderly democratic government.” 

But if democracy contains the seeds of 
its own destruction, does it not also contain 
elements which, if properly nurtured and 
fed, may yet enable it to blossom forth upon 
a sick and discouraged world? I am strongly 
of the belief that it does. Denmark has done 
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it. Sweden has done it, and both largely 
through education. Is the task too great 
for us? 

Democracy has been defined as “the or- 
ganization of society on the basis of respect 
for the individual.” If this is an acceptable 
definition, it means far more than a govern- 
ment by show of hands. It means protection 
of minorities; it means respect for the dig- 
nity of human beings; it implies a system of 
justice for all men under law; it implies an 
honestly informed public opinion so that 
men may make decisions about their common 
problems as near to the sunlight of truth as 
man may hope to approach. 

In conclusion, I want to read to you one 
brief but very human document to illustrate 
the stimulating effect of the “Town Meet- 
ing of the Air” on one fifteen-year old high 
school girl, Miss Marylin Joselit. A class 
in the University of Chicago High School 
was given an assignment to listen to the 
Town Meeting as a part of its work in 
social science. Shortly after our second 
program last fall, the teacher sent me these 
verses representing the reaction of this fif- 
teen-year-old girl to the opinions of the 
speakers. 

The subject was “America and the Eu- 
ropean Situation.” Do you remember the 
situation last November? The first speaker, 
Bruno Roselli, had dropped all diplomatic 
language and spoke for the three fascist 
countries in the first person singular. The 
second speaker, Graham Hutton, stated the 
case for England and the democratic coun- 
tries. Major George Fielding Elliott spoke 
for the isolationists, and Raymond Gram 
Swing, for the internationalists. Here are 
the reactions of one American youth to 
these views: 


To Bruno Rose 
OF THE ITALIAN “HAvVENOTS” 


You spoke, 

And America showed her temperament 

In boos and hisses, 

You were a messenger for the oppressed 
and trampled on, although you knew their 
methods to be wrong. 

“Less wrong,” you cried, “than the per- 
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petrators of their grievances!” and in their 
grievances you saw 
The natural result of cutting a worm in 


half. 


That the worm is now a snake, you may 
excuse, because by birth you were a tiny 
scale on that reptile. 

You saw the wealthy nations as contented- 
cow-merchants 

Who spank a little boy for stealing a bit of 
the fortune they built up by theft. 


You dared to say “America a hypocrite!” 
to America, 

You dared to cry, “Selfish Democracies!” 
to those for whom 

Your statement could not help but seem a 
paradox. 

You chanted in the voice of one great nation, 
“IT am a woman in love—in love with 
Mussolini,” into the ears 

Of two-hundred, five-hundred, seven-hun- 
dred dictator-haters. 


You may have been wrong in places, Roselli, 
woefully wrong, 

But you were 

Superbly courageous! 


To GraHam Hutton or OPULENT 
ENGLAND 


Equity is a good thing, no doubt 

And so it may seem to you in your staid, Eng- 
lish, checker-board way, 

And it is a very pleasant thing, too, to tell an 
audience just what it wants to hear,—that 

Their country is right. 


You don’t believe in stealing from the rich 
to help the poor; 

Neither do I. 

But some people do—did you ever think of 
that? It is extremely hard to be a rational 
person 

And a hungry person at the same time— 
you and I are not hungry. 


Germany and Italy may seem like greedy 
children to you, but to children, 

Children-are very important. 

That you were once a bandit and built your 
present respectability on banditry does not 
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concern you but what does disturb you 
is that someone else might follow 
Your example. 


Horselaugh. 

Horselaugh to your respectable, smug little 
community; horselaugh to your dignity 
and propriety. 

Horselaugh to your false benignity, and to 
your country’s heart trouble 

And fat belly, 

I can’t respect a nation which believes in 
coéperation and won’t codperate! 

Which says “One for all and all for one:” 
and means all for one. 

You say that the cleavage is between the 
responsible and irresponsible nations, and 
yours, of course, is a responsible nation. 

You are too right. 

“What have not the Havenots?” you ask 
glibly, and the audience claps. 

It is like saying there is no sky because 
it isn’t near to you. 

Did it ever occur to you that you might 
possibly be wrong? . . . but how foolish of 
me— 

You are an Englishman. 


To Grorce ELuiott or AMERICA: 
A Tin Sotprer SONATA 


The bitter fury of the Italian was not upon 
your tongue, 

Nor the suave, persuasive tones of the 
Englishman. 

You were curt, and brittle, and unimpas- 
sioned, and I think, 

Slightly bored. 


“Codperative isolation” is an_ original 
thought, I grant, and you are probably 
very proud of it in a stiff mechanical way, 

But defying the law of gravity 

Was an original thought too. 


“My country right or wrong!” you cry, and 
let the rest of the world go to blazes, 

And you expand with proud patriotism for- 
getting 

That the world is not a system of countries 
opposing your own, but a couple of billion 
bipeds 

Like yourself, 
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You like the idea of preventing another boy 
from fighting you by getting a new pair 
of boxing gloves, 

But you do not seem to know that if you 
do, 

All the little boys in the neighborhood will 
soon be running around with new pairs 
of boxing gloves. 


You call international morality childish, and 
I call you 

Barbarian. 

That there has been bad in the world—in 
codperation—need not mean that there 
cannot 

Be good in it as well. 

What you want is a sort of snooty, 

Well prepared nation, saying to the rest of 
the world, 

“Left, right, left, right, left, right, left. . .” 


To Raymonp Swine, A CITIZEN OF THE 
Wor.tp 


You were the most right because you saw 
Morality as the basis for all relations. 


Italy, Germany, Japan, are truculent puppies 
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demanding their bones, 

And to keep from being bitten you would 
give them what they ask. 

You know that the issue is not soul, but 
stomach; 

That the nations are fighting for food, and 
not ideals. 

You would give them food so that they 
might develop their ideals, 

And so that we might live up to ours. 


You saw that Germany couldn’t do it— 
England couldn’t do it—America couldn’t 
do it— 
But the world can! 
The world as one can cast 
Its swords into plowshares and its spears 
into pruning hooks. 


You were the spoke of a wheel in mid-ocean, 
looking about you on all sides and seeing 

Three hungry savages with spiked clubs, 
creeping up... 

Three fat priests smoking opium pipes— 

And fifty little clerks playing strip poker in 
their shirtsleeves . . . 

You saw the world. 
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Kansas City General Sessions Proceedings 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


r NHE first general session of the Six- 
tieth Annual Conference of the 
American Library Association con- 

vened in the Municipal Auditorium, Kansas 

City, Missouri, Monday evening, June 13, 

1938, with Harrison W. Craver, President 

of the Association, presiding. 

The program opened with singing by the 
choir of Grace and Holy Trinity Cathedral, 
Kansas City, following which Dr. Burris A. 
Jenkins, pastor of the Community Church 
of Kansas City, welcomed the delegates to 
the city. He said in part: 


Dr. JENKINS’ WELCOME 


“It is my high honor to welcome the 
American Library Association to Kansas 
City. 

“IT wish to make a modest suggestion to 
our visitors that they see while here some 
of the points of historic moment in this 
great gateway to the west. 

“It would be worth your while to ex- 
plore this opening of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, which is over half the territorial 
possession of the United States. You do 
not have to go very far. You can just go 
west for three or four blocks to Kersey 
Coates Drive, and see where Thomas H. 
Benton stood and looked over the wilder- 
ness of that day and predicted the building 
of a great city at this point. His predic- 
tion has been amply fulfilled, for now we 
boast some 500,000 inhabitants in this place 
which was just a wilderness less than one 
hundred years ago. 

“Or you might get some of your Kansas 
City friends to drive you eighteen miles 
across the river into Clay County to the 
county seat at Liberty, and thence across 
the Independence Bridge to the county seat 
of that county, Independence. For those 
two towns, Liberty and Independence, were 
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the heads of the Santa Fé and Oregon trails. 
There men fitted out with ox teams and 
covered wagons and made their way—if 
you want to trace it on a bicycle built for 
two—along the street which lies outside 
this building to about Woodland Avenue. 
There they broke south and then through 
Penn Valley and over the hills in the west 
past the old Shawnee mission which still 
stands where the first school and the first 
church for the Indians were located long 
before the Louisiana Purchase was made. 

“That old Santa Fé trail used to run by 
the house where I spent my boyhood, and 
I used to sit on the gate-post and watch 
the covered wagons go by. I almost learned 
to read from the inscriptions on them— 
‘California or bust’ or ‘Kansas or bust’ or 
‘Colorado or bust.’ 

“I saw the courageous anticipating faces 
of those people bent for the jumping-off 
place in the west. All too often they came 
back, their faces downcast and haggard and 
worn, came back ‘bust’ after a year of 
grasshoppers or locusts or drought. Over 
in St. Louis, there is a fund now gathering 
compound interest in a trust company given 
by some philanthropist to take care of those 
who should come back from the far west 
broke. Now there are none coming back 
and there is nothing to do with the money. 
I would suggest that we pass a constitu- 
tional amendment or get a Supreme Court 
decision permitting us to build a library of 
Americana at St. Louis, particularly about 
the Mississippi River. 

“Then if you wish to see it, you will find 
my birthplace just a stone’s throw away, 
where they are tearing down the old post 
office structure. Our house was right across 
the street. They have torn it down now to 
make room for the Pickwick Garage. 
There are some cities which do not appre- 
ciate their historic landmarks! 
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“Tf you have not time to cover a little bit 
of the Santa Fé and Oregon trails, then I 
would suggest that you drive up to Penn 
Valley Park just south of that war memo- 
rial which you saw when you came from 
the Union Station. You will see two bits 
of statuary which seem to me to be par- 
ticularly appropriate to the character of our 
west. On one hill is “The Scout,’ by Cyrus 
Edwin Dallin, an Indian figure astride a 
mustang, shading his eyes as he looks out 
toward the river. 

“The other is “The Pioneer Mother.’ It 
is a group with two tired horses—dead- 
tired horses. The mother is sitting with 
her baby at her breast. The young hus- 
band, trailing his rifle at his side, is looking 
anxiously toward the south where the Santa 
Fé trail lay. Just beside her, on the other 
side, is an old scout with long beard and 
coonskin cap and a long-barreled rifle, a 
picture of the world of men that John G. 
Neihardt drew in his epic poetry. 

“And along this river came the first set- 
tlers in this territory, the voyagers who 
came upstream against the current with 
their heavy keel boats, rowing or sailing 
them, or when they could not do that, poling 
them against the yellow, tawny current 
2500 miles into the northwest to the Big 
Horn, Yellowstone, to the Mandan vil- 
lages, to spend a winter trapping, hunting, 
trading with the Indians. Then in the 
spring, at the rise of the river, they came 
down to St. Louis, loaded with priceless furs 
to build up the fortunes of the Astors. 

“Now and then one of those old voyagers, 
having made his little stack, would drop 
off somewhere along the way, and that is the 
way our first citizen, a Frenchman by the 
name of Chouteau, happened to drop off here 
and start this town. As a matter of fact, 
we sometimes forget that it was French 
influence and French discovery which 
opened up all this western country. Like 
the spokes of a fan whose handle rests upon 
Quebec, those French explorers came: La 
Salle, Pére Marquette, Radisson who first 
discovered the Missouri River and the 
Mandan village. And the French names 
in this vicinity indicate their presence here 
—St. Louis, Genevieve, Cape Girardeau, 
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St. Joseph, Robidoux Hotel, La Bonne 
Femme, Marais des Cygnes, our little river 
which is struggling out of its banks now 
trying to make a flood, and this Kersey 
Coates, who, more than anybody else, unless 
it be the beloved Greenwood, superintendent 
of schools, was responsible for starting the 
first library in Kansas City. 

“T think I was a patron of that library 
when it was about two years old. I had 
belonged to a circulating library long be- 
fore which had about a million volumes of 
nickel and dime novels which we boys circu- 
lated among ourselves and hid in the hay and 
sometimes took to school in our pockets and 
hid behind the ‘jogerphy’ while classes were 
going on. 

“IT was always conscience smitten and 
ashamed of the way my taste for reading 
began until a few years ago I saw an article 
by Richard Le Gallienne in one of our 
literary magazines taking up the cudgels on 
behalf of the dime novel. He spoke of the 
virility and clearness and the fine art with 
which they were written, and ever since then 
I have been able to hold up my head. 

“Down at that first library at Seventh 
and Delaware, I remember going at noon and 
holding a ham sandwich in one hand and 
Oliver Optic or Louisa M. Alcott in the 
other, and devouring them both at once. 
After school it was the same way. Then 
gradually I went on to Scott and Dickens 
and Thackeray—the usual route which all 
of us have traveled. 

“Since then throughout all my life I have 
found libraries a sanctuary in a time of 
burden, care, and toil. I have found li- 
brarians among my best friends and most 
devoted, kindly servitors. 

“So most heartily and gratefully I wel- 
come you here tonight.” 

* * * 


Oscar C. Orman, director of libraries, 
Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri, 
replied to Dr. Jenkins on behalf of the 
American Library Association, the American 
Association of Law Libraries, the Associa- 
tion of Research Libraries, the League of 
Library Commissions, the National Asso- 
ciation of State Libraries, and the Special 
Libraries Association, saying in part: 
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Mr. OrMAn’s RESPONSE 


“We appreciate your gracious hospitality 
and the sincere friendliness displayed by 
your interesting representative warms our 
hearts. 

“After looking forward to this conven- 
tion for many months, the librarians of 
America have assembled with history-mak- 
ing problems upon the agenda. We ap- 
proach them, I trust, with a seriousness 
they deserve. Your friendship and happy 
spirit will go far to induce a successful 
conference. 

“In reaching sound decisions, we shall 
need your pioneering directness, your active 
determination, your courage and under- 
standing. ‘The example which you have set 
in our own field is indeed inspiring. Your 
leadership in the provision of library facili- 
ties was assumed at an early date and has 
never been relinquished. The progressive 
efforts of your public library in many fields 
have impressed us, but your library is only 
typical, is only evidence of your city’s ever 
growing power and strength. 

“I trust that your aggressive spirit will 
be emulated by this conference. If that is 
done, this cross-roads convention will be a 


»” 
success. 6‘ e« 6 


President Craver then introduced the fol- 
lowing guests of honor: 

Keyes D. Metcalf, executive secretary, 
Association of Research Libraries 

Paul A. T. Noon, president, National 
Association of State Libraries 
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Purd B. Wright, retired librarian, Kan- 
sas City Public Library 

Annette Moore, acting chairman, Kansas 
City School Board 

Mrs. Frank B. Dorsey, chairman, Library 
Committee, Kansas City School Board 

Butler Disman, members of the Library 
Committee 

Josip Badali¢, librarian, University of 
Yugoslavia Library, Zagreb 

Igino Giordani, director, Vatican Library 
School, Vatican City, Italy 

René Immelman, University of Capetown, 
Capetown, South Africa 

Hubert Whitfeld, chancellor, University 
of Western Australia, Perth 

Brief greetings on behalf of their country- 
men and professional associates were given 
by Chancellor Whitfield, Dr. Badali¢, Dr. 
Giordani, and Dr. Immelman. 

President Craver then read a telegram 
of greetings and best wishes to the Associa- 
tion for a successful conference from the 
Library Association of Great Britain, signed 
by P.S.J. Welsford, secretary. 


PRESIDENT CRAVER’S ADDRESS 


Mr. Craver’s presidential address, “Un- 
finished Business,” which concluded the 
session, appeared in full in the A. L. A. 
Bulletin 32:413-19, July, 1938. 

A reception for delegates and their 
friends, arranged by the Kansas City Local 
Committee, of which Irene Gentry was 
chairman, followed the session. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


President Craver opened the second gen- 
eral session Wednesday morning, June 15, 
by introducing “two of our great librarians 
who are Missourians by adoption, and who 
together have made the St. Louis Public 
Library one of the outstanding libraries of 
America,” Arthur E. Bostwick, retiring li- 
brarian, and Charles H. Compton, his 
successor. 


Proposep CHANGES IN CONSTITUTION 
AND By-Laws 


J. Periam Danton then presented a re- 
port of the Committee on Constitution and 


By-Laws, of which he is chairman, recom- 
mending amendments to the Constitution 
and By-Laws. All amendments were ap- 
proved, the proposed change in Section 4 
becoming part of the Constitution since it 
had previously been approved at the New 
York conference last year. The other 
amendments to the Constitution, in accord- 
ance with constitutional provision, must be 
voted on again at the next annual conference 
before they are finally adopted. 

Section 4 as amended now reads: 

“Honorary Members. On nomination of 
the Council, honorary members may be 
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elected by majority vote at any meeting of 
the Association.” 

Other amendments proposed are printed 
in full below. The parts IN SMALL CAPS 
would be omitted; the sections in italics 
would be inserted. 


CONSTITUTION 


Sec. 6. Life Members. Any person eli- 
gible for membership may become a Life 
Member upon payment of the fees, or by 
vote of the Executive Board, as provided 
for in the by-laws. 

Sec. 9. Quorum. rFirty Two hundred 
members shall constitute a quorum. 

Sec. 23e. Any action of the Council may 
be set aside by a three-fourths vote at any 
meeting of the Association, or by a majority 
vote by mail in which one-fourth of the 
members of the Association have voted. 
Such vote by mail shall be held upon petition 
of FIFTY two hundred members of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Sec. 27. By-laws may be adopted and 
amended by vote of the AssociATION Coun- 
cil upon written report of the Executive 
Board OR COUNCIL or of a special committee 
appointed by the ASSOCIATION board, the 
Council or the Association TO REPORT THERE- 
on. Any by-law may be suspended by a 
three-fourths vote of those present and vot- 
ing at a meeting of the Association held 
during an annual conference. 

Sec. 28. This Constitution may be 
amended by a three-fourths vote of THOSE 
PRESENT AND VOTING AT TWO MEETINGS OF 
THE ASSOCIATION the Council at meetings 
of the Council held at two successive annual 
conferences not less than four months apart, 
provided that notice of the proposed amend- 
ments be sent to each member of the Asso- 
ciation at least one month before final 
consideration. 


BY-LAWS 


[As amendments to the by-laws need to be 
approved only once to become effective, the 
following changes have been made in the 
by-laws: ] 

Sec. 9. Special Meetings. Special meet- 
ings of the Association may be called by the 
Executive Board, and shall be called by 
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the President on request of FirTy two hun- 
dred members of the Association. At least 
one month’s notice shall be given, and only 
business specified in the call shall be trans- 
acted. 

Sec. 13. Each state, provincial, terri- 
torial association (or any association cov- 
ering two or more such geographical 
divisions not having separate associations) 
which shall, according to the provisions of 
the by-laws of the Association, become a 
chapter of the American Library Associa- 
tion shall be entitled to one delegate in the 
Council. 

DELEGATES SHALL BE ELECTED AT MEET- 
INGS OF THE CHAPTERS, BY THE MEMBERS 
OF THE CHAPTER, TO BECOME MEMBERS OF 
THE COUNCIL TO SERVE UNTIL THE NEXT 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 
TERMS OF DELEGATES SHALL BE CO-EXTENSIVE 
WITH THE TERM OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
ASSOCIATION. 

Each chapter shall name a Council dele- 
gate who must be a member of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Delegates before exercising the privileges 
of membership in the Council shall file 
with the secretary of the Association satis- 
factory credentials of qualification. 

Sec. 18. Provision shall be made by the 
Executive Board for sessions of the various 
sections at meetings of the Association, and 
the programs for the same shall be pre- 
pared by the officers of sections in consulta- 
tion with the Program Committee. SESSIONS 
OF SECTIONS SHALL BE OPEN TO ANY MEM- 
BER OF THE ASSOCIATION, BUT Any member 
of the Association may become a member 
of any section by complying with the require- 
ments for membership, and attendance at 
section meetings may be limited to members 
of the section. No person may vote in any 
section unless a member of the same. The 
members of each section shall, at its final 
session of each annual conference, choose 
officers to serve until the close of the next 

annual conference. 
* * * 


Following Mr. Danton’s report, Presi- 
dent Craver read the following report of 
the Committee on Honorary Membership, 
which the Council of the Association had 
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unanimously approved. 


Honorary MEMBERSHIP 


The special Committee on Honorary 
Membership proposes the nomination by 
the Council of the Honorable Ross A. Col- 
lins of Mississippi for election as an honor- 
ary member of the American Library Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Collins has been representative in 
Congress from the 5th District of Missis- 
sippi since 1920, except for one term. He 
has shown his interest in educational affairs 
and library matters by the legislation and 
appropriations for the purchase of the Voll- 
behr collection of incunabula for the Library 
of Congress. As a member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, he has many times 
saved or increased the funds made available 
for library service in the public and de- 
partmental libraries of the federal govern- 
ment. His latest successful effort was the 
obtaining of funds to provide plans for a 
new central building for the Public Library 
of the District of Columbia. 

This committee, therefore, recommends 
to the Council the nomination of the Hon- 
orable Ross A. Collins as an honorary mem- 
ber of the American Library Association. 

JosEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE 
Harry M. Lypenserc 
Louis J. Bartey, Chairman 


The Association, by unanimous vote, 
elected Mr. Collins an honorary member. 


Lippincott AND WHITE AWARDS 


Joseph W. Lippincott, donor of the award 
bearing his name, and James T. White, 
donor of the award named in honor of his 
grandfather, James Terry White, were next 
called upon for brief comments before the 
awards, presented for the first time this 
year, were announced. 

Mr. Lippincott said in part: 

“About thirty-five years ago I met a 
stout little man with a jovial, happy ex- 
pression always on his countenance. His 
name was Andrew Carnegie. Later, I met 
him in Europe and always he was talking 
libraries. He, knowing my father, the pub- 
lisher, and my grandfather, said, ‘And so 


you are interested in publishing books, 
Well, I am interested in libraries. We 
ought to like each other.’ 

“And we did. He was one of the greatest 
little men the world will probably ever see, 
and he was the finest friend that the li- 
braries of America will ever have, because 
he had the ability to inculcate in others the 
great interest that he had. The thought he 
gave me in library interest has lasted thirty- 
five years, and I still like people who are 
interested in libraries. 

“A prize is never really worth while un- 
less it is carefully and _ conscientiously 
awarded. I want to say that if any organi- 
zation moves more deliberately, more thor- 
oughly, and with more safeguards than the 
American Library Association, I do not 
know of it. It will never give an award to 
anybody unless it is an angel in the here- 
after. I am not saying that the recipient 
of this award is exactly an angel, but I 
think that anyone who has passed through 
many years of library service and its vicis- 
situdes has angelic attributes. 

“I wish to congratulate the recipient of 
this award, and I wish to congratulate those 
who have also been cited as having per- 
formed outstanding services in connection 
with librarianship. I feel very happy over 
the turn of events in this, a first rendering of 
the award, and I hope that if there should 
be anything like library service in the here- 
after, you will all be there to run it and I 
will be there to see it operate. I think the 
only difficulty will be getting books which 
are worthy of being taken to heaven; but as 
publishers are versatile people, I am sure 
they will try to fulfil the need. 

“I am very happy over the news which 
will be announced, and I trust that in the 
years to come there will be equal achieve- 
ment to be reported by the Jury on Awards 
and that I will be present to see those awards 
given.” 

Mr. White commented: 

“As almost the only business man in this 
distinguished gathering, I suppose I ought to 
feel out of place. However, my grandfather 
and my father and I have been associate 
members of the American Library Associa- 
tion for a great many years. 
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“In offering an award to the American 
Library Association for distinguished pro- 
fessional writing, I felt that this Associa- 
tion, like all other professional associations, 
should have a medal or an award for dis- 
tinguished activity in its field. 

“For many years I have wondered why 
the American Library Association did not 
have such an award similar to those of- 
fered by other national scientific and learned 
societies. 

“My grandfather worked with librarians 
and I know he would be very happy if he 
were here. I am very glad that I had an 
opportunity to be in Kansas City to greet 
you at this time and to greet the recepient 
of the White Award.” 

Mrs. Evelyn Steel Little then presented 
the report of the Jury on Awards, of which 
she was a member, saying in part: 

“On behalf of the jury, I would remind 
the Association that in accordance with our 
instructions, which were specific, the period 
of the activities considered by the present 
jury closed with the Richmond meeting in 
May, 1936. Distinguished achievement of 
the last two years, therefore, both in 
published writing and in other professional 
contributions, will be weighed by the 
next jury and will receive recognition in the 
future. 

“It is perhaps needless to add that many 
names were considered for both these 
awards. In accordance with Mr. Lippin- 
cott’s suggestion, in connection with the 
Lippincott Award, the jury desires to cite 
not as ‘also rans,’ but by way of honorable 
mention, the following names in recognition 
of important achievement in the field of 
librarianship: 

“Miss Margaret Mann, associate pro- 
fessor in the Department of Library Science, 
University of Michigan, to whom the li- 
brary profession is deeply indebted for her 
notable contribution to the science of cata- 
loging and the training of catalogers. 

“As one of Miss Mann’s former students, 
it gives me particular pleasure to voice this 
slight tribute to her on the eve of her re- 
tirement. If all the librarians whom Miss 
Mann has helped to train were organized 
as the alumni of Harrison Craver are organ- 
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ized (Mr. Craver himself, by the way, 
would be a member of the society) our 
members would stretch from the Vatican 
Library, with Dr. Giordani, across Paris 
and through this country from New York 
to California, and on to China, New Zea- 
land, South Africa, Australia, and to all 
corners of the world. 

“Miss Mann’s former students still write 
to her about their cataloging problems, con- 
fident of her sympathetic interest. This 
week she retires. Where she herself has 
not taught and where her students are not 
teaching, her book has gone forth, spread- 
ing her influence. So I think it is not 
too much to say that wherever Ameri- 
can library methods are copied, and 
wherever cataloging difficulties are con- 
sidered, her sanity and common sense, her 
breadth of vision have been a reflected 
influence. 

“She was not able to attend this meeting 
but I should like to send her word that her 
colleagues here gathered together rose to do 
her honor and to wish her well. [The audi- 
ence rose and applauded.] 

“Miss Jennie M. Flexner, readers’ ad- 
viser of the New York Public Library, for 
the judgment and discrimination shown in 
the organizing of material for her publica- 
tion record in that field. 

“Dr. Leon Carnovsky, assistant profes- 
sor in the Graduate Library School of the 
University of Chicago, for his work for 
dormitory libraries and the International 
House Library, his compilation and distri- 
bution of the International House reading 
list and his publication record. 

“Mr. Paul Vanderbilt, superintendent of 
the union library catalog, Philadelphia 
Metropolitan Area, for his organization 
of the Philadelphia union catalog, an 
important contribution to library develop- 
ment. 

“Miss Nora Bateson, head of the history, 
travel, and biography department of the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, for 
her study and organization of library service 
for Prince Edward Island. 

“Finally, the jury confers the Joseph W. 
Lippincott Award for the most outstanding 
contribution to librarianship within the pe- 
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riod specified on Miss Mary U. Rothrock, 
supervisor of library service of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, for her rare vision 
and intelligence shown in organizing a re- 
gional library service and related adult 
education activities for the TVA. 

“The James Terry White Award for 
notable published writing is conferred upon 
Dr. Carleton B. Joeckel, for his notable 
book, The Government of the American 
Public Library.” 

President Craver presented a diploma and 
the $500 Joseph W. Lippincott Award to 
Miss Rothrock, and the James Terry White 
medal to Dr. Joeckel. 

Mrs. Little continued: 

“I was instructed to read the names of 
the jury. This report is respectfully sub- 
mitted by Florence Bradley, William C. 


Haygood, Evelyn Steel Little, Gerhard R., 
Lomer, Martha Manier Parks, Ralph 
Robert Shaw, and Franklin F. Hopper, 
chairman.” 


Mr. FisHER’s ADDRESS 


Sterling Fisher, director of education and 
radio of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, was next introduced and spoke on “New 
Experiments in Radio Education.” (See 
pages 741-46.) 


Miss Lono’s ADDRESS 


The final speaker of the morning was 
Harriet C. Long, librarian of the Oregon 
State Library, whose subject was, “Books 
Where There Are No Books.” (See pages 
747-52.) 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


President-elect Milton J. Ferguson pre- 
sided at the third general session, Friday 
morning, June 17, which was a joint session 
with the College and Reference Section and 
the School Libraries Section. 


Miss GoopyKoontz’ ADDRESS 


Mr. Ferguson introduced Frank K. Wal- 
ter, chairman of the College and Reference 
Section, and Mary E. Foster, chairman of 
the School Libraries Section, and then pre- 
sented Bess Goodykoontz, assistant com- 
missioner of education, Office of Education, 
United States Department of the Interior, 
who spoke on “The Relation of Books and 
Libraries to Education,” from the standpoint 
of elementary and_ secondary schools. 
(Miss Goodykoontz’ address is printed in 
full in the A. L. A. Bulletin 32:501-07, 
August, 1938.) 


PrEsIDENT Haynes’s ADDRESS 


Rowland Haynes, president, Municipal 
University, Omaha, Nebraska, discussed the 
same subject as Miss Goodykoontz from 
the point of view of college and adult edu- 
cation. 


(Dr. Haynes’s address is also printed in 


full in the A. L. A. Bulletin 32:508-11, 
August, 1938.) 


Dr. Bostwick Asks BooKs FOR 
CHINA 


As honorary director of the Library As- 
sociation of China, Arthur Bostwick, of 
St. Louis, then read an appeal for books for 
Chinese libraries made to the American Li- 
brary Association by Dr. T. L. Yuan, chair- 
man of the Executive Board of the Library 
Association of China. Dr. Yuan’s letter 
was published in part in the October 1 issue 
of the A. L. A. Bulletin. 

At the conclusion of Dr. Yuan's letter, 
Mr. Ferguson stated that the Executive 
Board of the American Library Association 
had authorized the appointment of a com- 
mittee to make an appeal to the librarians of 
America on behalf of Chinese libraries. 

President Craver concluded the session 
with the announcement: 

“Tomorrow morning’s general session 
will be unique in one way. It is the first 
time that an incoming President will take 
his courage in his hands and tell you at 
the beginning of the year what he proposes 
to do. In the past, we have all made our 
apologia when the year was over.” 
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FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 


The fourth general session convened 
Saturday morning, June 18, with President 
Craver presiding. 

The following guests of honor were intro- 
duced: 

Mrs. Frank Manning, librarian of the 
Webster Groves Public Library, and presi- 
dent of the Missouri Library Association 

Ruth O’Malley, secretary of the Mis- 
souri State Library Commission 

Irene Gentry, acting librarian of the 
Kansas City (Mo.) Public Library 

Donald W. Kohlstedt, librarian of the 
Kansas City (Kan.) Public Library 

At Mr. Craver’s request, Ralph A. Ulve- 
ling, chairman of the Resolutions Commit- 
tee, presented the following resolutions 
which were unanimously adopted. 


RESOLUTIONS 
“Whereas, The American Library As- 


sociation considers its Sixtieth Annual Con- 
ference in Kansas City a most satisfactory 
one 

“Be It Resolved, That the Association 
expresses its acknowledgment of the efforts 
of many individuals and organizations who 
have contributed much to make this con- 
vention the marked success it has been. 
The Association wishes particularly to ex- 
press its thanks to: 

“1. The Board of Education of Kansas 
City, Missouri, and the Library Board of 
Kansas City, Kansas; 

“2. Miss Irene Gentry, acting librarian 
of the Kansas City, Missouri, Public Li- 
brary and her capable staff and to Mr. 
Donald Kohlstedt, librarian of the Kansas 
City, Kansas, Public Library and his assist- 
ants ; 

“3. The Convention Bureau of the Kan- 
sas City Chamber of Commerce; 

“4. Mr. George Goldman, manager of 
the Auditorium, and his staff who have made 
such adequate provision for our general and 
numerous sectional meetings; 

“s. The press of Kansas City, particu- 
larly to the Star and Times and the Journal- 
Post which have featured our proceedings; 

“6. The broadcasting stations of Kansas 
City and in particular to the National Broad- 


casting Company and Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System which have given us national 
audiences; 

“7. The Woman’s City Club of Kansas 
City and the University of Kansas City 
which have extended us hospitality; 

“8. The librarians of both Missouri and 
Kansas who have contributed to this meet- 
ing in so many ways; 

“9. Mr. Purd B. Wright for many years 
a library leader in the Missouri valley and 
for twenty-five years the librarian of the 
Kansas City Public Library; 

“to. The President and the Congress of 
the United States for recognition of libraries 
as demonstrated by setting up in the United 
States Office of Education a Library Service 
Division, and to the Honorable J. W. Stude- 
baker, Commissioner of Education, for his 
great interest and his wisdom as shown in 
the selection of a capable librarian as a 
chief of this division. 

“We direct the secretary of the Associa- 
tion to express our gratitude to all those 
mentioned herein and request further that 
Miss Gentry and Mr. Kohlstedt convey to 
all others who may have contributed to this 
meeting our thanks for services rendered. 

“JANE Morey 
“James A. McMILien 
“Ratpu A. Utverine, Chairman” 


Report oF ELECTIONS 

Winifred Ver Nooy next read the report 
of the Elections Committee, since there were 
no members of that committee present. The 
following are the officers to serve during 
1938-39: 
President 

Milton J. Ferguson, 
Brooklyn, New York 


First Vice President and President-elect 
Ralph Munn, Carnegie Library, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania 
Second Vice President 
Sarah B. Askew, State Public Library 
Commission, Trenton, New Jersey 


Public Library, 


Treasurer 


Matthew §S. Dudgeon, Public Library, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Members of the Executive Board 

Harold F. Brigham, Free Public Library, 
Louisville, Kentucky 

Mary U. Rothrock, Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, Knoxville 


Members of the Council 

Gladys English, Public Library, Los An- 
geles, California 

Paul North Rice, Public Library, New 
York City 

Agnes Camilla Hansen, Pratt Institute 
School of Library Science, Brooklyn, New 
York 

Ralph M. Dunbar, Library Service Divi- 
sion, United States Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 

John Adams Lowe, Public Library, Roch- 
ester, New York 

Mabel R. Gillis, California State Library, 
Sacramento, was appointed to the Executive 
Board, to fill the vacancy created by the 
election of Ralph Munn as first vice presi- 
dent and president-elect. 

* * * 


In the absence of Judge Edwin L. Gar- 
vin, president, Brooklyn Public Library 
Board, Frank K. Sullivan, secretary of the 
board, then greeted Mr. Ferguson, saying: 


Mr. SuLLIVAN’s GREETING 


“My experience and observations in and 
about the A. L. A. over a span of years 
prompt me, in profound gratitude, to ac- 
knowledge this rare privilege for a trustee 
to appear before you and by the grace of 
your courtesy to speak in a general session 
of this esteemed body. 

“In all the sixty years of your existence, 
very seldom has a trustee had a voice in 
your program. One of them was a Brook- 
lynite, the late and beloved Richard R. 
Bowker, who spoke to this Association about 
twenty years ago. Perhaps your interest 
in trustees in the last decade indicates that 
a more important réle may be taken by them 
upon your invitation in the coming years. 

“A trustee, being generous and more or 
less important in the actual contemplation 
of the whole library administration world, 
may some day arrive at a share in your 
general problems. I should add now that 


while I appreciate this unique occasion of 
a trustee’s appearance, I am not vain 
enough to take that honor personally unto 
myself. For, after all, I am only a pinch- 
hitter. The president of our board, Judge 
Edwin L. Garvin, had planned to fly here to 
attend this event, to express something of 
the admiration and affection which the Board 
of Trustees of the Brooklyn Public Library 
hold for Milton J. Ferguson, your new 
President. But Judge Garvin has fallen 
into the hands of a medical man who forbids 
such a journey. 

“We regard this inauguration as some- 
thing of a coronation and though prob- 
ably I or some other representative of our 
board would have been here anyhow, still 
it is now a matter of supreme satisfaction 
to me to be here to see Milton Ferguson 
crowned with all the glory of his profes- 
sion which his talents and personality have 
earned very unselfishly in a long service in 
your interest locally, nationally, and inter- 
nationally. 

“Our board rejoices in this recognition. 
We are twenty-two in number and have 
enrolled in your membership entirely, and 
have thus come up to the proportions of 
being about 10 per cent of the total mem- 
bership of the Trustees Section here. We 
follow your proceedings closely, not only 
in these annual conferences but also in the 
Midwinter meetings. 

“We believe that if the American Library 
Association is to fulfil its mission as a na- 
tional organization properly devoted to the 
progress of the library and the welfare of 
librarians, it will draw copiously upon the 
reservoir of experience, wisdom, and civic 
virtue of those into whose hands the wells 
of knowledge have been given in trust. We 
believe that if library trustees are to be 
faithful to such a trust, they must work 
with this Association wholeheartedly and 
constantly. 

“Much of the credit for this disposition 
among us of Brooklyn is due to your new 
leader whose abiding patience and cultural 
skill have opened to our eyes the vision of 
the best possible public library service. We 
are proud to honor him and to insure his 
faithful service with you; we are delighted 
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to yield his personal attentions to your cause 
according to his own reasonable judgment. 

“He will this year prove his giant pow- 
ers, for not only will he administer a big 
library system; he will also reign over the 
building operations which have blossomed 
forth after artificial respiration and will 
also carry on for you. 

“Eight years ago we went to California 
to pick this servant of California. With 
him next June we will go to the Golden 
Gate and say, ‘California, we are here with 
a national President.’ 

“Thus we give you Milton James Fergu- 
son, and may God bless his work.” 


Mr. Fercuson’s Appress 


Mr. Ferguson acknowledged Mr. Sulli- 
van’s greeting as the newly elected President 
of the Association, and then spoke on “The 
Library Crosses the Bridge,” which ap- 
peared in full in the A. L. A. Bulletin 
32:421-26, July, 1938. 


Mr. Denny’s ADDRESS 


The concluding address, “America’s Town 
Meeting and the Library,” made by George 
V. Denny, Jr., founder and director of 
“America’s Town Meeting of the Air,” ap- 
pears on pages 753-59. 


>>> * KS 
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Council 


FIRST SESSION 


held in the Music Hall of the Kan- 
sas City Municipal Auditorium June 13, 
with Harrison W. Craver, President, pre- 
siding. 


MEETING of the Council of the 
American Library Association was 


THEATRE Liprary ASSOCIATION 


The secretary read the following report 
of the special committee on the application of 
the Theatre Library Association for affiia- 
tion: 

“The Theatre Library Association, organ- 
ized in New York during the meeting of the 
American Library Association in June, 1937, 
applied for affiliation in November. A spe- 
cial committee of three was appointed to 
consider the matter, of which the chairman 
alone was able to make a personal investiga- 
tion. This she did early in December. 

“At that time, the organization of the 
Theatre Library Association was incomplete, 
and the chairman advised that no report be 
made until a constitution had been adopted 
and a definite organization effected. A 
meeting of the Theatre Library Association 
for this purpose has been called for May 27. 

“Meanwhile, a call has come from Ameri- 
can Library Association Headquarters for 
the submission of a committee report by May 
16. 

“However, a copy of the proposed con- 
stitution has been furnished the chairman, 
and submitted by her to the committee, and 
as there seems no doubt of its adoption, 
the committee recommends that the Theatre 
Library Association be granted affiliation by 
the American Library Association. 

“JOSEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE, Chairman 

“CHALMERS HADLEY 

“ELeanor M. WitTMeER” 


The recommendation of the committee was 
unanimously approved. 


CHAPTERS AND SECTIONS 


The secretary read the following report 
of the Committee on Chapters and Sections, 
signed by M. Louise Hunt and Charles H. 
Stone, acting chairman: 

“The A. L. A. Committee on Chapters 
and Sections recommends to the Council that 
the petition of the Boston Library Club, 
Employees of the Boston Public Library, for 
affiliation with the A. L. A. as a local chapter 
be denied, for the following reasons: 

“First: We feel that an affiliated chapter 
of the A. L. A. should represent a broader 
membership than that of one library staff, 
where the ideas of the members are more 
or less shaped by one set of policies, and 
that the membership of such a chapter 
should represent at least a metropolitan 
area. 

“Second: We feel that there is danger 
of too much overlapping of representation 
on the A. L. A. Council in such a situation. 

“The committee further suggests that 
proper steps be taken for amending the 
present constitution of the A. L. A. to pre- 
vent such a situation from arising in the 
future. 

“The committee wishes it to be under- 
stood that due to his connection with the 
petitioning organization, Mr. Milton Lord, 
chairman of the Committee on Chapters and 
Sections, has taken no part in the discussion 
of this petition, nor in the recommendation 
regarding it. The recommendation is formu- 
lated and made by the two remaining mem- 
bers.” 

It was voted that the report be approved. 


Etect Mr. Coins 


The President read the report of the Com- 
mittee on Honorary Membership signed by 
Josephine Adams Rathbone, Harry M. Ly- 
denberg, and Louis J. Bailey, chairman: 
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“The special Committee on Honorary 
Membership proposes the nomination by the 
Council of the Honorable Ross A. Collins 
of Mississippi for election as an honorary 
member of the American Library Associa- 
tion. 

“Mr. Collins has been representative in 
Congress from the 5th District of Mississippi 
since 1920, except for one term. He has 
shown his interest in educational affairs and 
library matters by the legislation and 
appropriations for the purchase of the Voll- 
behr collection of incunabula for the Li- 
brary of Congress. As a member of the 
Committee on Appropriations, he has many 
times saved or increased the funds made 
available for library service in the public 
and departmental libraries of the federal 
government. His latest successful effort was 
the obtaining of funds to provide plans for 
a new central building for the Public Li- 
brary of the District of Columbia. 

“This committee, therefore, recommends 
to the Council the nomination of the Honor- 
able Ross A. Collins as an honorary mem- 
ber of the American Library Association.” 

The Council voted unanimously to 
nominate Mr. Collins for honorary member- 
ship. (See also pages 763-64.) 


Forum on A. L. A. REORGANIZATION 


President Craver then introduced Charles 
H. Brown, chairman of the third Activities 
Committee, who presided over a forum dis- 
cussion of A. L. A. reorganization. For a 
report of this discussion, see the August, 
1938, issue of the A. L. A. Bulletin. 


CLASSIFICATION OF MEMBERSHIP 


Winifred Ver Nooy, chairman of the 
Membership Committee, stated that a sub- 
committee, upon the suggestion of several 
members of the Association, had studied the 
possibility of a professional classification of 
members and wished to submit a report as 
published in the April, 1938, issue of the 
A. L. A. Bulletin, pages 245-56, for what- 
ever action the Council might think proper. 

It was voted that this report be referred 
to the third Activities Committee. 

Charles H. Brown asked if it would be 


in order to have an informal expression of 
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opinion as to how many of the members 
present would favor a classified system 
of membership dues on a “very mild service 
basis.” A standing vote appeared to indi- 
cate that the Council favored such a pro- 
posal, approximately 75 to one. 


DisMIssAL OF Puiuip O. Keenry 


Paul North Rice, chairman, read the fol- 
lowing report of the Board on Salaries, 
Staff, and Tenure adopted at a meeting of 
the board on June 12: 

“The Board on Salaries, Staff, and Ten- 
ure, at its meeting on June 12, 1938, passed 
the following resolution: 

“The Board on Salaries, Staff, and Ten- 
ure has repeatedly given careful considera- 
tion to the dismissal of Philip O. Keeney, 
librarian and professor of library science of 
Montana State University. 

“Since the board had no funds to finance 
an investigation at Montana State Univer- 
sity as to the justness of the dismissal, and 
since it knew that the American Association 
of University Professors was making a 
thorough study of the case, it felt at its 
June, 1937, meeting that at that time it 
could go no further than to send a letter to 
President Simmons. This letter was sent on 
June 28, 1937, expressing the board’s con- 
viction that from the evidence in its hands, 
Mr. Keeney had not had a fair and im- 
partial hearing and that it was its opinion 
that such a hearing should be accorded Mr. 
Keeney, the adequacy of which could not be 
questioned, giving Mr. Keeney the oppor- 
tunity to answer all charges made against 
him. 

“At its meetings in November, 1937, De- 
cember, 1937, and February, 1938, the board 
gave the case further consideration and 
felt that additional action by the board 
would be desirable at the Kansas City con- 
ference before which time the final report 
of the American Association of University 
Professors was expected. This report now 
in hand (A.A.U.P. Bulletin, April, 1938), 
substantiates and strengthens the opinion 
of the board that Mr. Keeney’s hearing was 
in no way fair or adequate. 

“Therefore Be It Resolved: 

“That the board go on record supporting 
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the protest of the American Association of 
University Professors against the dismissal 
of Mr. Keeney without fair or adequate 
hearing. 

“The board recommends that Mr. Keeney 
be reinstated at Montana State University 
and given a fair and impartial trial.” 

Mr. Rice explained that this report was 
read for information and that the board did 
not think it necessary for the Council to 
take action. The board felt that there might 
frequently be occasions when it would wish 
to voice its protest and that it would be 
unfortunate if it had to delay such action 
until the next meeting of the Council. Mr. 
Rice did not wish, therefore, to create a pre- 
cedent that would make it impossible for 
the board to register a protest on short 
notice on similar occasions in the future. 
He added that the board intended to send 
this resolution to Mr. Keeney, to President 
Simmons, and to others who are interested. 
Lawrence Heyl suggested that it should 
also go to the chairman of the board of re- 
gents. 


FeperRAL RELATIONS 


Louis R. Wilson reported on the activities 
of the A. L. A. Special Committee on Fed- 
eral Relations to Libraries in connection 
with the report of the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Education, summarizing the 
report of the special committee which ap- 
peared in the A. L. A. Bulletin for April, 
1938, pages 231-33 and 302. He em- 
phasized the fact that passage of the pro- 
posed legislation would mean that plans for 
handling federal aid to libraries would re- 
quire the most serious attention of the 
Association. 

The Council voted to accept the report 
and to discharge the committee with a vote 


of thanks. 


FeperaAt Arp LE&GISLATION 


The President then asked Forrest B. 
Spaulding to report briefly on the present 
status of the federal aid bill. 

Mr. Spaulding read the following tele- 
gram from Howard Dawson of the Na- 
tional Education Association: 
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“No change in status of bill. General 
agreement for early consideration next ses- 
sion. See Congressional Record, June 3, 
Extend greetings of N.E.A. to A. L. A.” 

Mr. Spaulding continued: 

“On June 7, Senator Harrison brought 
up the federal aid bill, S. 419, on the floor 
of the Senate, urging that this bill which 
had been so long on the calendar be brought 
to a Senate vote. Senator Burke of Ne- 
braska asked a question with regard to the 
amount of money involved. After Senator 
Harrison had given quite a complete sum- 
mary of the bill, Majority Leader, Senator 
Barkley, stated that he was in favor of the 
measure, but called attention to the fact that 
the Senate hoped for adjournment within ten 
days. ‘My information is that the House is 
not in a frame of mind to take [up the bill] 
and consider it,’ Senator Barkley continued, 
‘It will arouse controversy in the Senate if it 
can be passed.’ He added, ‘I have no desire 
to prevent the Senator’s bill from coming up. 
The fact is that I am sympathetic with it, 
and in all probability will vote for it when 
it is taken up.’ 

“Senator Barkley explained that he had 
tried to arrange informally a program to 
govern the Senate during the next few days, 
culling out desired bills that had a chance 
to be enacted. 

“Senator Burke expressed the hope that 
the matter would not be brought up at a 
time ‘when we will be expected to pass it 
without extended debate because a funda- 
mental principle is involved.’ 

“*T do not know,’ Senator Burke said, ‘on 
which side I shall finally line up; but I know 
that very extended debate will be necessary 
before a measure of this kind can possibly 
pass.’ 

“Senator Harrison, who seemed to be in 
a militant mood, demanded some assurance 
from Senator Barkley that the bill would be 
considered at the beginning of the next ses- 
sion of Congress. After some discussion, 
during which it was brought out that one 
Congress could not bind another and that 
there was a possibility of some of the sena- 
tors not returning to the Seventy-sixth 
Congress, Senator Barkley stated: ‘If the 
senator wants me to, I will give him the as- 
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surance that, if I am here and if I am oc- 
cupying the capacity which I now occupy, I 
shall be glad to codperate with the senator 
from Utah and the senator from Missis- 
sippi in an endeavor to secure prompt con- 
sideration of this measure at the earliest 
practicable date in the next session of 
Congress.’ 

“Senator Thomas had previously stated, 
‘I for one cannot go back and face my people 
or the people anywhere else in this country, 
and meet the charge that we can appropriate 
a billion and a half dollars for battleships, 
for example, and yet cannot afford to take 
care of the type of educational subsidy 
which does no more than guarantee that the 
boys and girls of this country shall have an 
equal opportunity to have at least thirty- 
six weeks of schooling during the year. 
That is all the measure can possibly provide. 
It provides for aid where aid is needed.’ 

“During the discussion, Senator Lewis 
asked if the bill ‘had any provisions looking 
to federal appropriations for education dis- 
criminating against the parochial schools and 
the scholars who attend them.’ 

“Senator Thomas explained that there 
were no such provisions; that the appropria- 
tion is given to the state and the schools 
are run in accordance with state laws. 

“Senator McAdoo asked about provisions 
in the bill for adult education and was 
answered by Senator Thomas. Senator 
McAdoo then stated: ‘I desire to record 
my full sympathy [with what has been said 
by Senators Harrison and Thomas]. I 
can think of no more important subject to 
which aid can be afforded than that of edu- 
cation. I think we have neglected the matter 
of education. So long as we are making 
great contributions to so many other social 
causes, I feel that education should not be 
neglected.’ 

“Perhaps the most interesting point was 
brought out by Senator Harrison when he 
said, ‘I have brought what little influence I 
could command to secure its [the bill’s] 
consideration, but I have been unable to get 
it up because I have not been able to interest 
the powers that be in trying to push it 
along a little.’ 

“Senator Harrison asked Senator Barkley: 
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‘Could the Senator conjure in his mind any 
reason why the administration would be 
against the recommendations of a committee 
which was appointed by the administration 
to study this matter?’ 

“Senator Barkley replied, ‘I have no idea 
that the administration is opposed to it.’ 

“There is to be a new Congress in Wash- 
ington after the first of the year, and we are 
to have elections in November all over the 
country. It might help if all of us go home 
from Kansas City and question the congress- 
men who are seeking our votes and the 
senators who may be seeking reélection. A 
little talk about this bill before election day 
in November would help a great deal to 
make things move a little more promptly 
when the Seventy-sixth Congress convenes.” 

Following Mr. Spaulding’s report, Secre- 
tary Milam commented: “The committee 
and offcers of the Association are pro- 
foundly grateful for the quick and effec- 
tive response of the librarians of the country 
when they were called upon to support 
this measure. If the other folks who 
should have been as much interested as 
ourselves had responded equally, I think 
the immediate results might have been 
different.” 


PRESENTATION TO PRESIDENT CRAVER 


Milton J. Ferguson rose to ask the in- 
dulgence of the chair for something not on 
the program. Addressing President Craver, 
Mr. Ferguson said, in part: 

“Your associates have given you great 
honors, and I know that you appreciate them. 
You are a great friend of those who are 
engaged in our work. Perhaps the greatest 
reward that you may have is to know that 
you have done something in the course of 
your professional life to advance the cause 
of librarians, to bring up the youngsters who 
may have come under your influence, until 
they are doing a very fine job in their several 
capacities. 

“That fact is so keenly recognized by 
those whose messenger I am today that they 
have recorded their feelings in this folder, 
which I have the honor to present to you, sir, 
in their behalf, and to tell you and the audi- 
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ence that they have incorporated themselves, 
not legally, but perhaps much more effec- 
tively, as the ‘Alumni of Harrison Craver.’ ” 

Mr. Ferguson then presented Mr. Craver 
with a folder containing letters from “Craver 


SECOND 


The second session of the Council was 
held on June 18, in the Little Theater of the 
Municipal Auditorium, President Craver 
presiding. 


CoMMITTEE ON COMMITTEES 


The following report of the Committee 
on Committees was presented: 


“The A. L. A. Committee on Committees 
recommends to the Council the following 
action: 


“Joint Committee of the A. L. A. and the 
4.A.L.L. 


“Adopt the following definition of duties 
of this committee: 

“*To plan a program for codperation 
between the American Library Association 
and the American Association of Law Li- 
braries ; to recommend and foster appropriate 
action by committees or boards; and to pro- 
pose desirable action by their respective as- 
sociations.’ 


“Joint Committee of the A. L. A. and the 
A.M.A. 


“Adopt the following definition of duties 
of this committee: 

“*To compile reading lists on health and 
personal hygiene for library readers.’ 


“Committee on Archives and Libraries 


“Adopt the following definition of duties 
of this committee: 

“*To consider matters of common interest 
to archivists and librarians.’ 


“Committee on Bibliography 


“Adopt the following definition of duties 
of this committee: 

“*To - review bibliographical proposals 
which come officially to the American Li- 
brary Association or are considered by any 


alumni,” on their own library letterheads, 

telling of their experience under his direc. 

tion and expressing their admiration and 

regard on the occasion of his presidency. 
The meeting adjourned. 


SESSION 


of its committees, boards, or sections, and to 
make appropriate recommendations thereon; 
to serve as a clearing-house for biblio- 
graphical information; to undertake bib- 
liographical projects where desirable; to 
codperate with other agencies in bibliographi- 
cal undertakings, on behalf of the American 
Library Association; and to keep the Asso- 
ciation continuously informed regarding 
bibliographical projects.’ 

“Further, this committee recommends that 
the membership be limited to seven members. 


“Committee on Fire Insurance 


“Since this is not a joint committee, omit 
from the designation of the committee the 
following phrase: 

“*To consist of representatives of the 
A. L. A. and of the National Underwriters 
Association.’ 


“Committee to Cooperate with Historical 
Records Survey on Compilation of an In- 
ventory of American Imprints 


“Adopt the following definition of duties 
of this committee: 

“*To codperate with Historical Records 
Survey on compilation of inventory of Ameri- 
can imprints.’ 


“Library Extension Board 


“Adopt the following re-statement of 
functions of this board, as adopted by the 
board February 15, 1938: 

“*The American Library Association be- 
lieves that adequate library service to the 
general public is an indispensable part of a 
national program of education; therefore, 
it is the responsibility of the Library Exten- 
sion Board of the A. L. A. to work for com- 
plete coverage of the United States and 
Canada with such service, through: 

“*t, Development of state-wide systems 
of public libraries, organized in large units, 
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with resources adequate for service through- 
out their areas 

**2. Strengthening of state and provincial 
responsibility and leadership through state 
library agencies, grants for library develop- 
ment, and legislation adapted to modern 
conditions 

“*3. Federal aid to increase library oppor- 
tunity in the states, to be administered by 
state library agencies in such a way as to 
encourage state and local initiative and 
responsibility 

“4. Codperation with the many national, 
regional, and state educational and social 
agencies, whose programs include—or might 
well include—library service; and with li- 
brary trustee organizations and citizens 
library committees 

“*s. Promotion of codrdination, on na- 
tional and state levels, of purposes and ac- 
tivities of other library agencies and groups 
which have related objectives 

“‘6. Encouragement of experiments in 
various types of organization and service, 
in different sections of the country.’ 


“Committee on Library Literature in Trans- 
lation 


“Adopt the following definition of duties 
of this committee: 

“Jointly with representatives of the 
American Library Institute and the Biblio- 
graphic Society of America, to serve as the 
American Section of a Joint Anglo-American 
Committee to codperate with a correspond- 
ing British Section, in investigating and 
reporting upon the desirability and practi- 
cability of the regular publication of English 
translations of selected continental library 
literature.’ 


“Board on Salaries, Staff, and Tenure 


“Adopt the following definition of duties 
of this board: 

“*To promote the adoption of fair and 
adequate salary standards in the library pro- 
fession, especially by making available statis- 
tics of salaries in the library profession and 
in other professions and groups, particularly 
those requiring comparable academic and 
professional qualifications; to prepare and 
recommend classification and compensation 
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schedules for library personnel applicable to 
different types and sizes of libraries; to as- 
semble information and make recommenda- 
tions relative to guarding security of tenure 
in professional library positions; to investi- 
gate and report upon problems of civil 
service relations, classification, and control, 
and advise librarians and library boards rela- 
tive thereto; to study employment and 
methods of relief for unemployed librarians; 
and to assume and exercise responsibility 
for all other personnel problems of li- 


brarians, not assigned to other boards or 
committees.’ 


“Committee on Union List of Serials 


“Adopt the following definition of duties 
of this committee: 

“*To consider the preparation and publica- 
tion of a new edition of the Union List of 
Serials, and to make recommendations relat- 
ing thereto, and, when authorized by the 
Executive Board, to carry out plans for 
such preparation and publication.’ 


“Committee on Relations with Publishers 


“Adopt the following definition of duties 
of this committee: 

“*To investigate the need for books for 
those who are preparing for local, state, and 
national civil service examinations, with 
some special attention to the new fields, such 
as social service; to carry on negotiations 
with appropriate publishers; and to consider 
whether and in what ways the American 
Library Association might assemble and 
transmit to publishers suggestions from li- 
brarians as to books which ought to be writ- 
ten or compiled and published.’ 

“Lucite F. Farco 

“Epcar S. Rosinson 

“Grace vAN WorMER 

“CLARENCE B. Lester, Chairman” 


It was voted that the recommendations 
of the committee be adopted. 


NATIONAL Lisrary WEEK 


Ruth E. Hammond, chairman of the Pub- 
licity Committee, read the following report 
of her committee: 

“Last year, the Youngstown Junior Cham- 
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ber of Commerce and the Youngstown Pub- 
lic Library coéperated in a Library Week 
so successful that a member of the former 
organization proposed that the United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce consider the 
suggestion of establishing a national library 
week and the adoption of a program similar 
to that in Youngstown, as a national project 
for junior chamber of commerce organiza- 
tions. 

“The United States Junior Chamber of 
Commerce indorsed this idea at its annual 
conference in Denver last June, the Youngs- 
town delegate, Howard Sutton, wiring news 
of this action to Clarence W. Sumner, 
Youngstown librarian, who was attending 
the American Library Association confer- 
ence in New York. 

“Mr. Sumner reported the resolution to 
Secretary Milam, who sent a letter of ap- 
preciation on behalf of all librarians to the 
national Junior Chamber of Commerce for 
their interest. At the same time the A. L. A. 
Executive Board referred the resolution to 
the A. L. A. Publicity Committee for recom- 
mendation. 

“When the Council met last December, 
the Publicity Committee recommended 
Council indorsement of the library week 
proposal—following an inquiry addressed 
to three hundred library leaders in various 
parts of the country to find out whether 
they would favor this recommendation—and 
received Council authorization to work out 
details with the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce and to prepare plans for joint observ- 
ance of a week in 1939. 

“A member of the Publicity Committee 
arranged for a personal interview with the 
executive secretary of the national junior 
chamber, Mr. Tom Reid of St. Louis. Mr. 
Reid was new in his position but was fully 
informed on the library week proposal and 
entirely codperative. He reported two facts, 
however, which the Publicity Committee be- 
lieves change the situation completely as far 
as a joint national observance in 1939 is con- 
cerned. 

“First, only one local junior chamber of 
commerce—Youngstown—had responded to 
an announcement regarding the proposed li- 
brary week sent from headquarters of the 


United States Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

“Second, while the idea of a national li- 
brary week has been indorsed by the United 
States Junior Chamber of Commerce, in- 
dorsement of the idea does not signify with 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce any more 
than the A. L. A. Council, that definite plans 
for an observance have been approved. 

“Mr. Reid invited us to present plans for 
indorsement at'the junior chamber’s annual 
conference now taking place at Oakland but, 
in view of the facts stated above, commit- 
tee representatives made the following 
counter proposal that both Mr. Reid and 
the Publicity Committee as a whole have 
indorsed. 


“Proposal for Council Indorsement 


“Encouragement by the A. L. A. Council 
and the United States Junior Chamber of 
Commerce of local observance of library 
week, jointly sponsored by a local junior 
chamber of commerce and local library 
where such observance seems desirable. 

“Postponement of a national observance 
until a more propitious time. 

“At Mr. Reid’s request, a bulletin of 
library week observance will be prepared 
by the A. L. A. Publicity Committee for 
distribution to local junior chambers of 
commerce next fall. The same bulletin will 
also, of course, be made available to 
libraries. 

“In closing, the committee quotes from 
Mr. Reid’s letter, dated April 8, regarding 
the above proposal: 

“*The proposal suggested in your letter 
of April 5 seems to me to be a sensible 
solution born of careful consideration. It 
might be well to begin operations for a 
national library week on a smaller scale 
and work up finally to the impressive na- 
tional library week with the marvelous ac- 
complishments we hope for... 

““T am convinced that a national library 
week could be made successful at the proper 
time and under the proper circumstances. 
For the present, however, I shall merely sub- 
mit the proposal that we consider local li- 
brary week for junior chamber of commerce 
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observance in the various communities.’ ” 
The report was adopted. 


BooKBINDING DIscUSSsED 


A letter from Louis N. Feipel, chairman 
of the A. L. A. Bookbinding Committee, 
transmitiing a revision of the minimum speci- 
fications for class “A” library binding 
adopted in 1934, was presented. Copies 
of these specifications had been distributed 
to Council members in advance of the 
meeting. 

Arthur E. Bostwick questioned the pro- 
priety of using “shall” throughout the speci- 
fications instead of “should.” President 
Craver stated, however, that it was his as- 
sumption that the specifications outlined a 
contract to be entered into between the 
binder and the library, and that they do not, 
for example, affect a library operating its 
own bindery. 

The report and specifications were ap- 
proved as follows: 


REPORT AND SPECIFICATIONS APPROVED 


To the Council of the American Library 
Association: 


The accompanying revision of the “Mini- 
mum Specifications for Class ‘A’ Library 
Binding” has been made in accordance with 
the program submitted to and approved by 
the Council in December, 1937. 

Since then, the developments in the field 
of pyroxylin-filled fabrics have been of 
special interest. A major obstacle to the 
formulation of sound specifications for this 
material has been the insistence on the part 
of the manufacturers that certain chemical 
characteristics suggested by the joint com- 
mittee were “impossible” to achieve. How- 
ever, within the past few months, at least 
two manufacturers have changed their prod- 
uct and adopted methods which give the “im- 
possible” results. Since then, the other 
manufacturers have been engaged in develop- 
ment work with a view to achieving similar 
results. 

These developments have necessitated a 
new series of laboratory tests which will 
necessarily be continued as the new products 
are issued. It is believed that the present 


version of the specifications for pyroxylin- 
filled and pyroxylin-coated fabrics antici- 
pates adequately the possible product 
changes. If there is any new development of 
significance prior to the Kansas City meet- 
ing, a supplementary report will be sent to 
the Council. 

Louis N. Ferrer, Chairman 


A. L. A. Bookbinding Committee 


MINIMUM SPECIFICATIONS FoR CLass “A” 
Lisrary BINDING 


(Revised June, 1938) 
PART I. CLASSIFICATION OF VOLUMES 


For the purpose of these specifications, the 
different types of volumes are defined as 
follows: 

Ordinary book-volume. Any ordinary- 
sized graphic material consisting of an ap- 
preciable number of leaves or folded sheets 
produced originally as a unit and submitted 
for binding or rebinding as such a unit ac- 
cording to accepted standardized methods, 
and not requiring special handling. (An 
ordinary book-volume ranges in height from 
about 6 inches to 12 inches, with width in 
proportion, and thickness not exceeding 2 
inches.) 

Ordinary magazine-volume. A series of 
multi-leaved, like-constituted, serially-num- 
bered graphic units submitted for binding or 
rebinding into a scheduled multi-unit volume 
and not requiring special handling. (An or- 
dinary magazine-volume ranges in height 
from about 8 inches to 16 inches, with width 
in proportion and thickness not exceeding 3 
inches. ) 

Ordinary newspaper-volume. A_ series 
of newspaper-issues (or other serial publica- 
tion printed on newsprint) arranged for bind- 
ing into a composite unit bulking not more 
than 2 inches, and not requiring special han- 
dling. 

Special volume. Any undersized, over- 
sized and odd-sized volume or any volume 
that requires special handling, in any of the 
three classifications. The binder shall ar- 
range specifically with the library as to the 
nature of the special work to be done or shall 
exercise his best technical judgment as to the 
requirements of a particular special volume. 
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(For instance, a special book-volume, be- 
cause of size or technical nature, may equal 
or even exceed a magazine-volume in diffi- 
culty of handling and therefore in the value 
of the work. Similarly a special magazine- 
volume may require more work, at a higher 
value, than a newspaper-volume. These 
specifications do not attempt to cover all 
kinds of special work; but the approved 
methods of handling the most frequent kinds 
are specified.) 


PART II, REBINDING BOOKS 
1. Collating and Mending 


a. All books shall be carefully collated be- 
fore being taken apart to detect any missing 
or damaged leaves or any peculiarities of 
paper or construction that might make re- 
binding inadvisable. 

b. All tears through print shall be mended 
with Japanese tissue or onionskin bond, and 
all tears in margins with bond paper of suit- 
able weight. 


2. Preparation for Sewing 
a. All double leaves, maps, or inserts shall 
be set out with strips of bond paper, or equal. 
b. Books unsuited for oversewing shall be 
prepared and reinforced for sewing through 
their folded sections. 


3. Removing Backs 


For books that are to be oversewed, folds 
on the back shall be sanded off with a sand 
wheel, or removed by taking a very narrow 
trim, not more than , inch, so as to leave 
all back margin possible. 


4. Dividing into Sections 

a. Books that are to be oversewed shall 
be divided into uniform sections, each sec- 
tion not to exceed .050 inch in thickness, ex- 
cept flexible pulpy paper which may be in 
thicker sections not to exceed .060 inch each. 

b. All sections of books in which paper is 
moderately stiff shall be scored before sew- 
ing. (Extra stiff papers unless hinged shall 
not be oversewed; usually these may be 
sewed through their folded sections after 
necessary reinforcement of folds.) 


5. End Papers 
a. All end papers shall consist of three 


functional parts: a pasted-down or outward 
end-leaf which becomes the cover lining; at 
least two free fly-leaves; and reinforcing 
fabric. 

b. The following three types of end papers 
shall be permissible: 

Type X. Three-leaf; single reinforcement; 
invisible joint; with the inward fly-leaf not 
pasted to the middle leaf 

Type Y. Three-leaf; single reinforcement; 
visible joint; with the inward fly-leaf not 
pasted to the middle leaf 

Type Z. Four-leaf; double reinforcement; 
visible joint; with the two middle leaves 
pasted together forming a single leaf 

c. The construction of end papers shall 
be such that the sewing will go through the 
reinforcing fabric the same as through the 
sections of the book. 


6. Sewing 


a. Most books having proper inner mar- 
gins and suitable paper shall be sewed with 
thread by oversewing method, either by 
machine or by hand. If sewed by machine, 
all sections shall be pasted. No oversewing 
shall extend more than 43, inch in from 
the back edge of the volume, and no nearer 
to the head and tail than 3 inch. 

b. Exceptional books such as little folks’ 
picture books, music, certain art books, and 
some reference books, shall be sewed 
through their folded sections. When such 
sewing is used, weak folds of sections 
shall be reinforced with strips of bond paper, 
and the sewing shall be done on three or 
more tapes or cords, with linen thread, usual- 
ly one-on. 


7. Trimming 
All books shall be trimmed as slightly as 
possible (or left untrimmed if so instructed). 


8. Edges 


Edges shall be sprinkled, stained, or left 
plain, as instructed. 


9g. Gluing, Rounding, Backing, and Lining 
Backs of books shall be glued with ap- 
proved flexible glue, well rounded and 
backed, and lined with approved Canton flan- 
nel extending to within 2 inch of head and 
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tail of books, and well onto each end paper 
(approximately 14 inches). 


10. Covers 


a. Covers shall be made of heavy-weight 
starch-filled or pyroxylin-filled buckram or 
drill base pyroxylin-coated material of a 
quality at least equal to the standards set 
forth in Part V of these specifications. 

b. Covers shall be made over hard-rolled 
binders board, with uniform squares, in a 
neat and workmanlike manner. The thick- 
ness of the board shall be suited to the size 
and weight of the book. 

c. The cover material shall be turned in 
enough to insure proper adhesion (normally 
§ inch is necessary). 


11. Casing in 


Books shall be cased in with glycol paste, 
or equal, and pressed between metal-edged 
boards until thoroughly dry. 


12. Lettering 


a. Lettering shall be done after proper 
sizing in clear type of a size appropriate to 
the book, in style and position as instructed, 
using X.X. 23-carat gold deeply impressed 
to insure long adhesion to the cover. 

b. At the option of the library, approved 
colored foils or inks may be used; but no 
gold-colored substitute of any kind may be 
used without the express approval of the li- 
brary. 


13. Protective Lacquering of Backs 
All books shall be sprayed or treated with 


a protective material evenly applied over 
their lettered backs. 


14. Inspection 

All books shall be carefully opened out 
and critically inspected for defects in binding 
or errors in lettering. 


PART III. BINDING MAGAZINES 
1. Collating and Mending 


a. All issues shall be carefully examined 
to detect any damage or any peculiarities of 
paper or construction in order to determine 
the most suitable method of binding or the 
necessity for special handling. 


b. All issues shall be carefully checked 
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and collated for proper sequence, pagination, 
title-page, index, inserts, and supplements. 
Incompleteness or defects shall be reported. 

c. Inclusion or omission of covers, adver- 
tising, and similar material shall be handled 
in accordance with instructions. 

d. Foreign language and technical maga- 
zines shall be given such special checking and 
collation as may be necessitated by the na- 
ture of the contents. 

e. All tears through print shall be mended 
with Japanese tissue or onionskin bond, and 
all tears in margins with bond paper of suit- 
able weight. 


2. Preparation for Sewing 


a. All double leaves, inserts, and folded 
sheets shall be set out with strips of bond 
paper. 

b. Volumes unsuited for oversewing shall 
be prepared and reinforced for sewing 
through their folded sections. 


3. Removing Backs 


a. For magazines that are to be over- 
sewed, folds on the back shall be sanded off 
with a sand wheel or removed by taking a 
very narrow trim, not more than + inch, 
so as to leave all back margin possible. 

b. Magazines that come wire-stitched in 
bulky “saddle” style, and which have ex- 
cessively narrow margins, shall be prepared 
for oversewing by being slit with a knife by 
hand (instead of being sanded or cut off). 


4. Dividing into Sections 

a. Magazines that are to be oversewed 
shall be divided into uniform sections, each 
section not to exceed .050 inch in thickness, 
except flexible pulpy paper which may be 
in thicker sections not to exceed .060 inch 
each. 

b. All sections of magazines in which paper 
is moderately stiff shall be scored before 
oversewing. (Extra stiff papers unless 
hinged shall not be oversewed, but may be 
sewed through folded sections after neces- 
sary reinforcement of folds.) 


5. End Papers 


a. End papers for ordinary magazine- 
volumes shall be of the types and construc- 
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tion permissible for books, as specified in 
Part II, Section 5. 

b. End papers for heavy, bulky or large 
magazine-volumes shall receive special rein- 
forcement in accordance with their special 
needs. Materials like those specified for 
newspaper-volumes shall be used whenever 
necessary. 


6. Sewing 


a. Most magazines having proper inner 
margins and suitable paper shall be sewed 
with thread by oversewing method, either 
by machine or by hand. No oversewing shall 
extend more than ,%, inch in from the back 
edge of the volume and no nearer head and 
tail than 4 inch. 

b. Because of narrow margins, or for flat 
opening, exceptional magazines shall be 
sewed through the folded sections. When 
such sewing is used, all weak folds 
shall be reinforced with strips of bond 
paper, loose leaves hinged in, and the sec- 
tions sewed on four tapes or cords (or more, 
according to height of volume), with linen 
thread, usually one-on. 

c. Special arrangements, whenever neces- 
sary, shall be made with the library as to the 
sewing or other handling of magazines which 
are originally bound by the spiral, plastic, 
or similar methods. 


7. Trimming 


All magazine volumes shall be trimmed to 
sample, or recorded size, where instructed; 
otherwise as slightly as possible. 


8. Edges 


Edges shall be sprinkled, stained, or left 
plain, as instructed. 


9. Gluing, Rounding, Backing, and Lining 


a. Backs of magazines shall be glued with 
approved flexible glue, well rounded and 
backed, and lined with approved Canton flan- 
nel extending to within 3 inch of head and 
tail of volume, and well onto each end paper 
(approximately 14 inches). 

b. Heavy and large volumes shall be rein- 
forced with tough back-lining paper upon the 
fabric lining. 


10. Covers 


a. Covers shall be made of heavy-weight 
starch-filled or pyroxylin-filled buckram, or 
sateen-base pyroxylin-coated material of a 
quality at least equal to the standards set 
forth in Part V of these specifications. 

b. Covers shall be made over hard-rolled 
binders board, with uniform squares, in a 
neat and workmanlike manner. The thick- 
ness of the board shall be suited to the size 
and weight of the volume. 

c. The cover material shall be turned in 
enough to insure adhesion (normally & inch 
is necessary). 


11. Casing in 


Magazines shall be cased in with glycol 
paste, or equal, and pressed between metal- 
edged boards until thoroughly dry. 


12. Lettering 


a. Lettering shall be done after proper 
sizing in a clear type of a size appropriate to 
the magazine, in style and position as in- 
structed, using X.X. 23-carat gold deeply 
impressed to insure long adhesion to the 
cover. 

b. At the option of the library, approved 
colored foils or inks may be used; but no 
gold-colored substitute of any kind may be 
used without the express approval of the li- 
brary. 

c. Binders shall keep necessary records by 
which uniformity of sets may be maintained. 


13. Protective Lacquering of Backs 

Magazine volumes shall be sprayed or 
treated with a protective material evenly 
applied over their lettered backs. 


14. Inspection 
All magazine volumes shall be carefully 


opened out and critically inspected for de- 
fects in binding or errors in lettering. 


PART IV. NEWSPAPERS 
General Conditions 
These specifications include the various 
methods of binding newspapers which pro- 


duce a result satisfactory enough to be 
considered a minimum standard of good con- 
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struction, workmanship, and materials. Some 
libraries have in the past had newspaper 
volumes bound by methods or with materials 
different in some respect which may not be 
recommended for general use. In such cases, 
where the matching of sets is to be con- 
tinued, these specifications may be used with 
instructions covering the points of difference. 
If there are no such specific changes, the 
binder is to deliver a volume bound in con- 
formity with these specifications in every re- 
spect. 

These specifications are based on the fol- 
lowing assumptions: (1) The library will 
furnish the binder with the proper editions, 
complete with all sections. (2) Fresh (un- 
used) copies will be provided by the library 
wherever possible. (3) Where used copies 
are provided, specific arrangements, based on 
estimates whenever possible, should be made 
as to the amount of mending, restoring, and 
refolding. (4) No clauses are included here 
on mounting or preserving the pages, as these 
are special operations, requiring special ar- 
rangements. 


1. Preparation for Sewing 


a. Unless instructions are otherwise, news- 
paper volumes shall be as little as possible 
over 2 inches in thickness, between covers. 
(Optional—z2 inches is the preferred size for 
convenience in handling by binder and 
reader, and for durability with normal bind- 
ing methods and materials. Where volumes 
cannot be logically arranged in the 2-inch 
size, volumes up to 34 inches in thickness are 
practical, but should be covered by special in- 
structions and special estimates.) 

b. All issues shall be carefully collated 
to detect any damage and to assure con- 
tinuity of pages and proper sequence of dates. 
(The binder shall not be held responsible 
for checking whether the editions furnished 
are the particular ones desired to be bound 
or whether all parts of an issue have been 
furnished.) 

c. Newspapers that are creased or badly 
wrinkled shall be straightened out as much 
as possible by sponging and pressing, the 
entire volume being placed between press 
boards, while the folds are still damp, 
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and subjected to heavy pressure in a stand- 
ing press, overnight. 

d. Sections shall be refolded whenever the 
original fold is crooked or is so far off-center 
that it would cause the sewing to encroach 
on the print. 

e. Single leaves shall be tipped-in, in 
proper position for their sewing. 


2. Dividing into Sections 


Because the narrow inner margins of 
newspapers preclude trimming or sanding 
preparatory to sewing, lifts (sections) not 
exceeding 4 of an inch in thickness (or ap- 
proximately 24 to 28 leaves) shall be con- 
sidered appropriate for sewing. 


3. End Papers 


a. Types of end papers shall be those per- 
mitted for books. 

b. In volumes up to 3 inches in thickness, 
end papers shall be of paper, basis 24 by 36 
sixty-pound, with a bursting strength (Mul- 
len tester) of at least 60 points; in thicker 
volumes 2 heavier paper of the same grade 
shall be used. 

c. End papers shall be reinforced with 
cloth joints of light-weight buckram, 8 ounce 
khaki, or fabric of equal strength. The cloth 
shall be wide enough so that it will extend at 
least two inches beyond the sewing. 


4. Sewing 


a. Every newspaper volume shall be sewed 
in sections either by oversewing (by hand 
or machine) or by sewing on cord or tapes. 
If tapes are used, they shall be not less than 
4 inch wide. In oversewing, the stitches shall 
be continued to within 13 inches from top and 
bottom. In oversewing by hand, the stitches 
shall be no farther apart than one inch. 
Newspaper volumes shall not be stitched, 
nor sawed and tied with thread or cord, nor 
otherwise fastened clear through. 

b. Sewing shall go through the reinforcing 
strips of the end papers so as to sew them 
securely to the first and last sections. 


5. Trimming 
Newspaper volumes shall be trimmed as 


little as possible and, if necessary to prevent 
bleeding the print, on their heads only. 
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6. Edges 


Edges may be sprinkled, stained, or left 
plain, according to instructions. 


7. Gluing, Rounding, Backing, and Lining 


a. Backs of newspapers shall be glued 
with approved flexible glue. 

b. Rounding and backing shall be adequate 
and no more than necessary for the thickness 
of the volume and the thickness of the 
covers. 

c. Backs shall be lined with approved lin- 
ing fabric, extending to within one inch of 
the head and tail and leaving an extending 
flap at least 24 inches wide on each side. An 
additional lining of two thicknesses of kraft 
or rag paper, 24 by 36 sixty-pound basis, 
shall be glued across the back, over the fab- 
ric lining. 


8. Covers 


a. Newspaper volumes may be either full- 
bound, three-quarter bound, or half-bound. 
The main cover material shall be heavy- 
weight buckram or 8-ounce cotton duck. 

b. Covers shall be made over hard-rolled 
binders board, with uniform squares and 
in a neat and workmanlike manner. Boards 
shall be suited in thickness to the size and 
weight of the volume: Minimum thickness 
of board for volumes up to 24 inches thick, 
and all volumes of tabloid size, must be .120 
inch; for volumes from 24 inches up to 3 
inches, .160 inch; for volumes 3 inches and 
more, .205 inch. 


9g. Casing in 


For heavy volumes, either the laced-on or 
split-board method of attaching boards shall 
be used. In either case, the flap of the back- 
lining shall be glued to (or within the split 
of) each board and firmly pressed to insure 
permanent adhesion. Thereafter, the end 
papers shall be glued firmly to each board. 


10. Lettering 


a. Lettering shall be done with X.X. 23- 
carat gold, deeply impressed to insure long 
adhesion to the cover. (Optional—At the 
specific instruction of the library, printer’s 


ink or approved foil may be used.) Imita- 
tion gold leaf must not be used. 
b. Lettering may be done either directly 
upon the back of the cover or upon a leather 
label afterwards firmly attached thereto. 


11. Protective Lacquering of Backs 


All lettered surfaces, except duck, shall be 
sprayed or treated with a protective material. 


12. Inspection 


All newspaper volumes shall be carefully 
opened out and critically inspected for de- 
fects. Leaves shall be especially examined to 
ascertain if any have failed to be caught into 
the sewing. 


PART V. APPROVED MATERIALS 
Tests and Approval 


All tests shall be made, wherever possible, 
in accordance with standard procedures. In 
cases where procedures have not been 
standardized, tests shall be made by methods 
approved by the Joint Committee of the 
A. L. A. and L.B.I., after determination by 
the Research Department of the Library 
Binding Institute. Specifically, all tests for 
tensile or breaking strength shall be made by 
the strip method. 

The joint committee shall hereafter main- 
tain, and issue to all interested, a list of ma- 
terials which have been tested and found to 
conform to the specifications. This list shall 
not be considered permanent, but shall be 
revised and reissued from time to time; and 
the continuance on the list shall depend on 
continued conformity with the specifications. 


1. Thread 


A. When used for machine oversewing, 
thread shall be at least equal to the standard 
recommended by the manufacturers of the 
machine for its proper operation. 

B. Thread for hand sewing shall be linen. 


2. Boards 


A. Board quality shall measure up to the 
specifications of Commercial Standard CSs50- 
34 for solid binders board. 

B. The thickness of the board shall be 
adapted to the size and weight of the volume 
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bound, and shall be between .o60 inch and 
.20§ inch. 


3. Starch-filled Buckram 

A. (a.) The base fabric shall be made of 
cotton thoroughly cleaned and free from 
waste. It shall be evenly woven, the warp 
yarns being woven in pairs. It shall be free 
from an excessive number of imperfections 
of manufacture. 

b. The weight of the stripped fabric shall 
be not less than 7.9 ounces per square yard. 

c. The total thread count, including warp 
and filling, shall be not less than 110 threads 
per square inch. 

d. The breaking strength (by the strip 
method) shall be not less than 120 pounds 
per inch for the warp and 70 pounds per inch 
for the filling and not less than 200 pounds 
per inch for the sum of warp and filling. 

B. (a.) The starch filling (including pig- 
ment) shall constitute at least 20 per cent 
of the total weight of the finished fabric. 

b. The filling shall be applied uniformly 
to both sides. 

c. The amount of pigment shall not ex- 
ceed 15 per cent by weight of the filler. 

C. The finished fabric shall be firm enough 
to resist rub-off to such a degree that the 
loss by abrasion will not exceed 8 per cent 
by weight of the fabric when subjected to 
abrasion for 2 minutes by flint paper 2/o 
on a disk two inches in diameter making 
1250 r.p.m. under 3 pounds pressure. 


4. Pyroxylin-filled Fabrics 

A. (a.) The base fabric shall be made of 
cotton thoroughly cleaned and free from 
waste. It shall be evenly woven, the warp 
yarns being woven in pairs. It shall be free 
from excessive number of imperfections of 
manufacture. 

b. The weight of the stripped fabric shall 
be not less than 7.9 ounces per square yard. 

c. The total thread count, including warp 
and filling, shall be not less than 110 threads 
per inch. 

d. The breaking strength (by the strip 
method) shall be not less than 120 pounds 
per inch for the warp and 70 pounds per 
inch for the filling and not less than 200 
pounds per inch for the sum of warp and 


filling. 
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B. The dye shall penetrate through the 
fabric so that both sides shall be equally 
colored prior to the application of the filling 
compound (except in the case of “linen” type 
finishes). 

C. Starch-filled fabrics which are also 
filled or otherwise treated with pyroxylin 
shall conform to the specifications for 
pyroxylin-filled fabrics. 

D. (a.) The filling compound shall be 
uniform and homogeneous and may be either 
of the nitro-cellulose or cellulose acetate 


b. The filling compound shall constitute 
at least 10 per cent of the total weight of the 
finished product. 

c. The filling compound shall contain no 
oxidizable oils. 

d. The plasticizing material, including oil, 
if any, shall not exceed 20 per cent by weight 
of the filling compound. 

e. The amount of pigment in the filling 
compound shall not exceed 25 per cent by 
weight of the compound. 

f. Residual solvents, if any, shall not ex- 
ceed one-tenth of one per cent by weight of 
the finished fabric. 

E. The pH value, as determined by stand- 
ard methods, shall be not less than 6.5 and 
not more than 7.5; but in the case of “acid 
dyes,” it shall be not less than 6.0. 

F. The finished cloth shall be so water- 
proof that it will permit no penetration by 
water within a period of 10 minutes, as de- 
termined by the ring test. 

G. The finished cloth shall be so grease- 
proof that it will permit no penetration by 
oleic acid within a period of 5 minutes, as 
determined by the ring test. 

H. Firm and lasting adhesion of the fabric 
to boards and end papers shall be readily 
obtainable without special preparation, 
using regular library bindery methods 
and adhesives approved in these specifica- 
tions. 

I. The finished fabric shall be firm enough 
to resist rub-off to such a degree that the 
loss by abrasion will not exceed 8 per cent 
by weight of the fabric when subjected to 
abrasion for 2 minutes by flint paper 2/o on 
a disk two inches in diameter making 1250 
r.p.m. under 3 pounds pressure. 
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J. The finished fabric shall be free of 
marked odor. 

K. Colors shall be at least as fast to light 
as the equivalent colors of starch-filled buck- 
rams. 


5. Pyroxylin-coated Fabrics 


A. The drill-base pyroxylin-coated fabrics 
shall have the following physical character- 
istics : 

a. The weight of the stripped fabric shall 
be not less than 5.2 ounces per square yard. 

b. The thread count per inch shall be not 
less than 62 in the warp and 36 in the filling. 

c. The breaking strength (by the strip 
method) shall be not less than 75 pounds per 
inch for the warp and 43 pounds per inch for 
the filling. 

d. The coating compound shall constitute 
at least 45 per cent by weight of the finished 
fabric. 

B. The sateen-base pyroxylin-coated fab- 
rics shall have the following physical char- 
acteristics: 

a. The weight of the stripped fabric shall 
be not less than 8 ounces per square yard. 

b. The thread count per inch shall be not 
less than 100 in the warp and 64 in the fill- 
ing. 

c. The breaking strength (by the strip 
method) shall be not less than 95 pounds per 
inch for the warp and 80 pounds per inch for 
the filling. 

d. The coating compound shall constitute 
at least 35 per cent by weight of the finished 
fabric. 

C. In all pyroxylin-coated fabrics, the dye 
shall penetrate through so that both sides 
shall be equally colored prior to the applica- 
tion of the coating. 

D. (a.) The coating compound shall be 
uniform and homogeneous and may be either 
of the nitro-cellulose or cellulose acetate 
type. 

b. The coating compound shall contain no 
oxidizable oils. 

c. The plasticizing material, including oil, 
if any, shall not exceed 35 per cent by weight 
of the coating compound. 

d. The amount of pigment in the coating 
compound ‘shall not exceed 30 per cent by 
weight of the compound. 
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e. Residual solvents, if any, shall not ex. 
ceed one-tenth of one per cent by weight of 
the finished fabric. 

E. The pH value, as determined by stand- 
ard methods, shall be not less than 6.5 and 
not more than 7.5; but in the case of “acid 
dyes,” it shall be not less than 6.0. 

F. The finished cloth shall be so water- 
proof that it will permit no penetration by 
water within a period of 10 minutes, as de- 
termined by the ring test. 

G. The finished cloth shall be so grease- 
proof that it will permit no penetration by 
oleic acid within a period of 5 minutes, as 
determined by the ring test. 

H. Firm and lasting adhesion of the fabric 
to boards and end papers shall be readily 
obtainable without special preparation, 
using regular library bindery methods 
and adhesives approved in these specifica- 
tions. 

I. The finished fabric shall be free of 
marked odor. 

J. Colors shall be at least as fast to light 
as the equivalent colors of starch-filled buck- 
ram. 


6. Leather 
Leather shall be guaranteed free from in- 
jurious acids, and skins so stamped. 


7. Back-lining 

Back-lining shall be Canton flannel napped 
on one side, having a thread count of 44 in 
the warp, 42 in the filling, and a breaking 
strength of at least 42.5 pounds per inch for 
the warp. 


8. Reinforcing Fabric 


A. Reinforcing fabric for end papers shall 
be of a quality equal to muslin having a 
thread count of 72 to 85 in the warp and 60 
to 75 in the filling and a breaking strength 
of at least 51 pounds per inch for the warp 
and 44 pounds per inch for the filling. 

B. In the case of Type Z end papers, it is 
permissible to use reinforcing fabrics which, 
in combination, have a strength equal to that 
specified in “A.” 


9g. End Papers 


A. With the exception mentioned in 
9B, end papers for books and ordinary 
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magazines shall be of a subdued or neutral 
tint, basis 24 by 36 sixty-pound, with a burst- 
ing strength (on the Mullen tester) of at 
least 60 points. 

B. In the case of Type Z end papers, it is 
permissible to use paper having a bursting 
strength of less than 60 points for each of 
the middle leaves. 


10. Gold 


Gold shall be genuine X.X. 23-carat. 
(Foils and inks are not specified, but shall 
be such as will insure legible lettering during 
the life of the binding.) 


11. Glue 


Glue for backs shall be high-grade flexible, 
equal to flexible glue approved by the Re- 


search Department of the Library Binding 
Institute. 


12. Paste 


Paste for casing in shall by glycol, or an 
equal non-warp paste. 


Un1rForM STATISTICAL Report Forms 


William J. Hamilton read the following 
report of the Committee on Uniform Statis- 
tical Report Forms: 

“The committee submits to the Council 
a rough draft of a proposed statistical form 
to be used by libraries in institutions of high- 
er education. This form was mailed to you 
and to chairmen of all A. L. A. com- 
mittees as well as to all members of the 
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groups represented on this committee, which 
includes the College Library Advisory Board, 
for suggestions and criticisms. These have 
not yet been entered on the forms which are 
in your hands. However, they are being con- 
sidered and these, together with a resolution 
passed by the College and Reference Section 
at this conference, will be included where 
felt essential. 

“Due to unforeseen circumstances, this 
committee has not been able to get this blank 
into final form at this conference, and since 
there is no other meeting of the Council until 
December, we recommend that this Council 
approve the form now, in principle, and give 
this committee full power to act as the final 
authority upon its completion. 

“We further recommend that upon com- 
pletion of the library statistical report for 
institutions of higher education, the Presi- 
dent be empowered to discharge the present 
committee and to appoint a similar com- 
mittee, substituting a representative of the 
Board on Library Service to Children and 
Young People for the representative of the 
College Library Advisory Board, in order 
that forms for libraries in elementary and 
secondary schools may next be drawn up. 

“WILLIAM J. HAMILTON 

“Guy R. Lyte 

“Pau A. T. Noon 

“RatpH M. Dunsar, Chairman 

“WitiiaM H. Curt, Executive Assistant” 

The report was adopted. 

The meeting adjourned. 
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Sections and Round Tables 


Acquisition Departments of ‘Research 
Libraries Round Table 


HE Acquisition Departments of Re- 
search Libraries Round Table met 
Friday afternoon, June 17, in the 
Municipal Auditorium. Thomas P. Flem- 
ing, Medical Library, Columbia University, 
chairman, presided. 

The chairman raised the question of the 
future existence of the round table; he 
pointed out that at present both rating and 
funds are lacking. If the meetings are to 
continue, Mr. Fleming suggested that steps 
should be taken to effect a permanent or- 
ganization. A. F. Kuhlman, Joint Uni- 
versity Libraries, Nashville, Tennessee, 
declared that there is obviously a need for 
an organization with a greater degree of 
permanency, although it seems inadvisable 
to press the matter until the newly formed 
University Libraries Subsection has gained 
a firmer footing. He recommended that Mr. 
Fleming be asked to submit to the various 
acquisition departments, during the com- 
ing year, the proposal for an organization, 
including the question as to whether affilia- 
tion with the University Libraries Subsec- 
tion or recognition as a separate subsection 
should be sought. He added that the 
A. L. A. Executive Board is discouraging 
the formation of new subsections, since 
programs are already overcrowded. It 
seems logical, he said, to seek affiliation with 
the University Libraries Subsection. If 
this is the decision reached by the group, Mr. 
Kuhlman stated that he would be glad, as 
chairman of the University Libraries Sub- 
section, to present the matter to the sub- 
section for -its consideration. 

Mr. Kuhlman voiced the unanimous 
feeling of the group when he thanked Mr. 
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Fleming for the generous and effective help 
he has given to acquisition departments 
during his chairmanship of the round table; 
Mr. Fleming has been its chairman since 
the inception of the round table in Decem- 
ber, 1934, when he called its first meeting. 
Members of the group feel a deep sense of 
gratitude to him, Mr. Kuhlman continued, 
for having made possible the exchange of 
ideas which has been enjoyed for three and 
a half years. 

Donald Coney, University of Texas Li- 
brary, next expressed the opinion that li- 
brary schools had failed to provide adequate 
courses in acquisition work. Marguerite E. 
Putnam, University of Washington Library, 
replied that as a former teacher in a library 
school she found the curriculum already too 
full. Mr. Fleming remarked that he be- 
lieved the solution lay in the organization 
of symposia for librarians in service. 

At the request of several members, Mr. 
Fleming led a discussion on the new “Fides” 
arrangement by which German dealers are 
offering a discount of 30 per cent on older 
books. He explained that these are over- 
stock items which the dealers are trying to 
move. Raymond Howard Shove, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Library, and Miss Put- 
nam stated that they had taken advantage 
of the offer and had found the plan very 
simple and entirely satisfactory. 


IMPORTING Books 


Problems in importing books were con- 
sidered next. Mr. Fleming asserted that 
it is usually unnecessary to pay a service 
charge to the bank for foreign drafts, if the 
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bank where a library’s funds are deposited 
is properly approached. ‘This service, he 
said, should be given free of charge to the 
library as one of the benefits derived from 
doing business with that bank. He has 
found the payment of $2.50 for consular 
invoices more satisfactory than attempting 
to avoid this charge by dividing a shipment, 
thereby taking the risk of having the divided 
shipment arrive all at once, due to delays, 
and, in turn, involving high rates and end- 
less red tape with the customs officials. The 
local representative of the American Express 
Company may profitably be consulted con- 
cerning the least expensive method of im- 
porting books. Shipments weighing up to 
200 pounds can usually be sent more in- 
expensively by parcel post than by ocean 
freight. The policies of customs officials 
differ—some may require a consular invoice 
for gifts when their value exceeds $100. 
Mr. Fleming suggested that it would be 
wise to study the customs laws. Mr. Coney 
reported that the University of Texas Li- 
brary has purchased a copy of the British 
Postal Guide so as to be able to instruct 
British dealers to ship material the least ex- 
pensive way. 

The matter of discounts on English books 
was discussed. Mr. Shove offered to send 
to anyone on request a list of English 
dealers who offer discounts. Mr. Kuhl- 
man pointed out that a list of dealers in 
government documents was published in the 
proceedings of the Public Documents Com- 
mittee in 1935.1 Mr. Fleming suggested 
that regular agents be asked to pick up items 
offered by scattered dealers, with the power, 


1“Directory of Foreign Book Dealers.” 


Public 
Documents 1935. Chicago, A. L. A., 1936. 
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if the items are sold, to search for other 
copies at the same price. 


Puncnu Carp SysTeM FoR SERIALS 


Alexander Moffit, University of Texas 
Library, explained in detail the use of the 
punch card system for serial records, as it 
is now being used in the University of Texas 
Library, the only library thus far to adopt 
this method. He said it may be installed 
wherever punch machines are available in 
an institution. Mr. Moffit did not, how- 
ever, recommend the purchase of a machine 
by the library, since it would be used possi- 
bly once or twice a month and at the end 
of the year. The punch system is a time- 
saver in making up lists of serials for bids 
or for revision by the respective departments ; 
in posting bills and sorting cards; and for 
numerous other purposes. Titles are ab- 
breviated so that a key is necessary to 
interpret the symbols used. 

On the recommendation of Mr. Kuhlman, 
Mr. Fleming was authorized to prepare 
mimeographed copies of a manual on ac- 
quisition for the use of acquisition depart- 
ments. 

The remaining time of the meeting was 
devoted to the examination of an exhibit of 
forms and form letters of acquisition de- 
partments. Fourteen libraries contributed 
samples of their forms, which they use in 
purchasing books, requesting and acknowl- 
edging gifts and exchanges, and carrying on 
other details of exchange work. Many in- 
genious forms which have been instrumental 
in simplifying and speeding library routines 
in various institutions were displayed. 
The chairman was requested to send the 
exhibit in its entirety to libraries willing to 
pay the cost of transportation. 

Ciara Hinton, Secretary 
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Adult Education Round Table 


r NHE Adult Education Round Table, 

under the chairmanship of Helen 

M. Harris, Lawson McGhee Li- 
brary, Knoxville, Tennessee, was divided 
into five discussion meetings followed by a 
general meeting. The general meeting con- 
sisted of condensed reports from the dis- 
cussion groups and an address by a guest 
speaker, George W. Diemer, president, 
Missouri State Teachers College, Warrens- 
burg. 


Discussion MEETINGS 


The topics and leaders of the discussion 
meetings were as follows: 


Topic: “Personnel and (Qualifications 
Needed” 
Large libraries (cities over 100,000) 
Leader: Ralph A. Ulveling, Public Li- 
brary, Detroit, Michigan 
Summarizer: R. Russell Munn, National 
Youth Administration Library, Eastport, 
Maine 


Medium-sized libraries (cities 25,000 to 
100,000 ) 

Leader: Jane Morey, Public Library, 
Duluth, Minnesota 

Summarizer: Ethel F. McCollough, Pub- 
lic Library, Evansville, Indiana 


Topic: “Internal Organization of a Library 

for a Successful Program” 

Large libraries 

Leader: Alice M. Farquhar, Public Li- 
brary, Chicago 

Summarizer: Mabel Booton, Public Li- 
brary, Cleveland, Ohio 


Medium-sized libraries 

Leader: Ralph R. Shaw, Public Library, 
Gary, Indiana 

Summarizer: Mary U. Rothrock, Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, Knoxville 


Topic: “An Adult Education Program for 
the Small Library” 
Leader: Lora Crouch, Carnegie Library, 
Mitchell, South Dakota 
Summarizer: Margaret Fulmer, Parmly 
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Billings Memorial Library, Billings, Mon- 
tana 


Although there was evidence that li- 
brarians are still unable to formulate 
definite objectives in adult education and 
that considerable difference of opinion still 
exists concerning the extent to which the 
library should. depart from its traditional 
function of loan and reference service to 
voluntary borrowers, one very definite trend 
stood out in all the discussions. This was 
that, although the readers’ adviser has al- 
ways been considered the main factor in 
library-adult education, it would be fatal to 
limit the educational activities of the library 
to the orbit of this office. It was repeatedly 
contended that the whole staff must be en- 
rolled in the cause of informal adult educa- 
tion. The meahs of motivating, organizing, 
and equipping all staff members in the tech- 
niques and knowledge connected with this 
work was the principal motif of all the dis- 
cussions. 


PERSONNEL IN LARGE LIBRARIES 


In the meeting on personnel qualifications 
for adult education in large libraries, the 
need of training and motivating the general 
desk assistants was outlined by the leader 
and the discussion revolved around the prob- 
lem of how to bring this about. It was 
pointed out that the work of the readers’ 
adviser has been frequently discussed at past 
meetings and that the patterns for this im- 
portant work are becoming pretty well set. 
The next step would be to work out tech- 
niques by which the general desk assistants 
and other staff members could become 
more skilful in dealing with the great ma- 
jority of readers whom the readers’ adviser 
does not and cannot see. 

The first task would be that of persuading 
the general assistants that the principle ob- 
jective of the library is adult education. By 
way of motivation, these assistants could be 
given to understand that those most success- 
ful in dealing with serious readers would 
receive consideration when promotions to 
the readers’ adviser’s staff were in order. 
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How can they become more proficient? 
First, they must show a genuine interest in 
people. This naturally involves interviewing 
techniques and ways in which these tech- 
niques can be acquired by the staff. A 
method of demonstrating the right and wrong 
ways of meeting people by acting it out in 
staff meetings was suggested. The use of 
educational films was mentioned as an even 
better way. John Chancellor, of A. L. A. 
Headquarters, described a study he is mak- 
ing of the techniques of selling as they are 
now being developed by large retail stores. 
He told how, by in-service training, these 
organizations are teaching their sales people 
to manifest a sympathy and interest in cus- 
tomers which leads inevitably to confidence 
and sympathetic understanding. Librarians 
might study the methods of these large con- 
cerns with great profit. 

The staff must not only show an interest 
in people but a genuine understanding of 
their ideas and problems. This will call for 
more study of current affairs and cultural 
topics; less emphasis, perhaps, on profes- 
sional ideas and professional literature ; more 
emphasis on those ideas in which the public 
is interested. Staff members should be en- 
couraged to attend worth while meetings, 
forums, and the like. General discussion 
on current topics could be promoted among 
the staff itself. Instead of confining staff 
meetings to technical problems, some of 
them at least might be devoted to improving 
the general background of the staff. 

Last, and probably most important, the 
staff must know books—where to find the 
treatment of an idea which is best adapted 
to the person requesting it. 

In short, the philosophy of adult educa- 
tion must begin at home, for how can we ex- 
pect the public to be interested in it if the 
first people they meet in the library obviously 
are not. Any real desire to make the li- 
brary a “People’s University” must be 
shared by the whole staff, not by the adult 
education department alone, and this desire 
should be implemented by in-service train- 
ing, to inculcate in all those who meet the 
public the techniques of the interview, as 
well as the ability to prescribe the right book 
or books at the right time. 


PERSONNEL IN Mepium-S1zep LisrRarigs 


The meeting called to discuss “Personnel 
Qualifications for Adult Education in 
Medium-sized Libraries” began by out- 
lining those necessary in a readers’ adviser’s 
department. These were: a knowledge of 
books; initiative; attention to detail; a per- 
sonality which can maintain a position of 
neutrality in the community; an informal, 
convincing manner which will attract and 
hold the confidence of the underprivileged, 
or the middle-class reader, the young and 
the old as well as the middle-aged. 

It was generally agreed that placing the 
printed page in the hands of the inquirer 
was not enough; interpretation and some- 
times the use of other than printed material 
may be necessary. 

The size of a readers’ adviser’s staff and 
how it should be trained were the next 
points raised. Naturally, the size would 
depend on the library’s budget and while 
conditions remain as they are, this is bound 
to be small. The point stressed in this 
meeting, therefore, as in the meeting reported 
above, was the need to “inject” all the per- 
sonnel with the “virus” of adult education. 
Some thought that this should begin in the 
library schools; others urged that it should 
begin before that. Library schools should 
introduce courses in adult education which 
would be flexible enough to change with 
changing needs. However, the solution for 
the present must depend on in-service train- 
ing. The forms which this might take in- 
cluded courses in psychology, educational 
methods, phases of business methods and 
journalism, interviewing, book evaluation, 
and individual study. Such studies would 
be conducted mostly in staff meetings al- 
though much would be gained by staff at- 
tendance at public forums and lectures. One 
library giving in-service training does so on 
time which is contributed half by the library 
and half by the staff members. 

The gist of the discussion seemed to be 
that greater efforts must be made to impress 
the whole staff with the view that the li- 
brary’s objective is informal adult educa- 
tion and that methods should be worked out 
by which they would be more proficient in 
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it. A knowledge of books and of people, 
and how to fit the two together, has always 
been and will continue to be the criterion of 
effective adult education through reading. 


INTERNAL ORGANIZATION IN LARGE 
LIBRARIES 


Increasingly, libraries throughout the 
country are becoming aware of their 
strategic position in the adult education 
movement. Many are realizing that to meet 
the demands for effective reading guidance, 
some sort of internal reorganization must 
take place. Chicago is doing some pioneer 
work in this field and Alice M. Farquhar, 
the leader of the group discussing this topic 
in relation to large libraries, opened the dis- 
cussion by giving a brief description of the 
Chicago plans. The group was referred to 
her article in the Library Journal for a more 
complete picture.? 

Concerning possible changes in the physical 
arrangements for an enlarged service, it 
was suggested that the main floor might well 
have a room which could be called a recep- 
tion, hostess, or information room where 
readers could get efficient, if brief, guidance 
service. There might also be an easily 
reached readers’ bureau consisting of three 
rooms: one for interviewing, one for brows- 
ing, and a third for a work room. A 
discussion of the relative merits of divisional 
and general arrangement of collections 
brought general agreement that depart- 
mentalization was the best plan as long as 
the Dewey Decimal system was followed. 
This has, however, many distinct drawbacks 
from the point of view of adult education. 

It was then suggested that efforts might 
be made to distribute specialized reader 
guidance throughout the branch libraries and 
other sub-branches not at present in exist- 
ence. Provision of special study and class- 
rooms met the criticism that this was a 
school rather than a library function. 

From physical aspects of reorganization, 
the discussion veered to that of per- 
sonnel. Miss Farquhar mentioned her plan 
of designating a hostess (for want of a 


1 Farquhar, Alice M. “Organization of Adult Edu- 
cation in a Public Library.” Library Journal 63: 
50-51, January 15, 1938. 
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better word) whose duty would be to give 
general information about the resources of 
the library and the city of a more intensive 
type than is usually given at a library in- 
formation desk. 

The personnel of a readers’ bureau was 
then considered. At this point, the old ques- 
tion of exactly what is meant by the term 
“adult education” was raised and a lively ex- 
change of opinion took place. Some con- 
tended that the term must be applied only 
to a definite type of reading guidance—a 
guidance that shows sequence, system, and 
a purposive direction. Others felt that much 
guidance service could be called educational 
when it aimed only at broadening the read- 
er’s outlook, and that it need not always be 
a reading program designed to give the 
reader more and more knowledge about one 
subject. Still others proposed that various 
types of library service can be and are pur- 
posive in many ways. 

There was some discussion about making 
books more easily accessible; the need for 
readable books, especially in the fields of 
sociology and economics; and making catalog 
cards more useful by means of annotations. 

The discussion brought out very definitely 
that there is still confusion in the minds of 
some librarians as to the objectives and 
functions of the library in the realm of 
adult education and that some clarification 
must take place before much progress can 
be expected. However, enough concrete 
ideas were given to bring out some of the 
possibilities of future library developments 
for educational work and to show that the 
library has an obligation to its community 
of rendering a far wider type of service than 
has hitherto been envisioned by many. 


In THE MepiumM-S1zep Lisrary 


The discussion of the internal organiza- 
tion of the medium-sized library for adult 
education may be divided into two parts: or- 
ganization of personnel and materials. Con- 
cerning personnel, the function of the read- 
ers’ adviser was first considered. This 
would include the usual work with individual 
readers, preparation of reading lists, pub- 
licity, and, in addition, a definite effort to 
sensitize the whole staff to its responsibility 
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toward adult education. A modification 
of this plan was proposed for branches in a 
metropolitan system. Here the first as- 
sistant or a special assistant would be 
designated to carry on the work of a read- 
ers’ adviser, but at the same time she would 
look to the readers’ adviser in the central 
library for help both in the choice of books 
and in the technique of dealing with patrons. 

Another proposed form of organization 
for a better adult education program would 
include in one unit all the departments work- 
ing with the adult public. Thus the circula- 
tion and reference departments would be 
amalgamated under an adult education 
specialist. A slightly different type of or- 
ganization, at New Rochelle, centers read- 
ers’ advisory work in the person at the head 
of work with young aduits. During the 
discussion of this form it was brought out 
that the library must go outside its walls in 
the interests of adult education. This extra- 
mural work with groups might involve such 
activities as keeping a calendar of local 
meetings, attending those meetings, and tak- 
ing along, not only book lists but the books 
themselves, as well as application blanks 
so that the books could be circulated on the 
spot. Such a policy would probably find 
the library assisting in the preparation of 
programs, perhaps actually promoting meet- 
ings. : 

In cases where budget limitations prohibit 
the employment of a full-time adult educa- 
tion specialist, the idea was advanced that 
the general staff might be mobilized into 
volunteer subject specialists. In such a pro- 
gram, the person best qualified as an adult 
education consultant would organize and 
promote the work from behind the scenes 
and different staff members would assume 
responsibility for becoming subject specialists 
in certain fields such as gardening, history, 
and the like. 

In this meeting, as in most of the others, 
the need of staff in-service training was 
stressed. This might include “refresher 
courses” to review subjects already studied; 
advanced study in particular subjects; “read- 
ing with a purpose” by the staff members; 
and certainly professional meetings and visits 
to other libraries and educational institu- 
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tions. The staff should be encouraged to 
contribute articles to professional periodi- 
cals. 

Under the heading of “Organization of 
Materials,” it was suggested that even in 
open-shelf libraries it was desirable to have 
special groups of books of strong appeal set 
apart from the general collection. This 
browsing collection might contain 600 or 
700 volumes covering all classes which 
would attract beginner borrowers or be sug- 
gestive to groping minds. 

Concerning the question of non-book ma- 
terial, it was agreed that the value of 
pamphlets and periodicals might be more 
fully appreciated by libraries and that the 
use of this material will depend greatly on 
the way in which it is handled and displayed. 

It has often been said about readers’ ad- 
visory work that any degree of publicity 
would result in the inundation of that de- 
partment beneath a flood of requests. If 
the whole library were organized with adult 
education as the major objective, any reason- 
able amount of publicity would not involve 
this danger. It was urged that book ex- 
hibits, displays, reviews, and lists be made 
to tie in with the adult education objec- 
tives of the library. This would lay a firm 
foundation on which the library could build 
an appeal for stronger financial support. 


PROGRAM FOR THE SMALL LIBRARY 


The meeting of the small libraries sec- 
tion of the Adult Education Round Table 
was the first adult education discussion 
scheduled for libraries in cities under 25,000 
population. Too often, in considering the 
library in adult education, we think in terms 
of the large library with its many resources 
and its readers’ advisory staff. A readers’ 
adviser’s work is only one phase of adult 
education through reading, as has been 
stated in other meetings reported in these 
pages. 

The small public library, even with its 
limited facilities, is usually the most im- 
portant agency in its own community in 
providing informal education. It has some 
real advantages over its larger counterpart. 
It has an intimate knowledge of its people 
and their reading interests which comes not 
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only from contacts over the loan desk but 
also from community associations outside 
office hours. In small communities, there is 
less competition in the adult education field; 
the educational and cultural organizations 
which are strong in the large cities are ab- 
sent in the smaller ones. Moreover, life in a 
small town has fewer distractions. There 
are the radio, the movies, automobiles, golf 
links, and bridge but there is also less hurry 
and pressure in daily living and more leisure 
for the average citizen to pursue his read- 
ing interests. 

Disadvantages and limitations in the small 
community are the small book collections 
and less specialized staff which must often 
cope with reading interests as diverse and 
profound as those in metropolitan areas. 
To meet these needs, the library must re- 
sort to interlibrary loans from the state 
library, the university library, and neighbor- 
ing large libraries. The librarian must 
handle the administrative organization of 
the library and regular routines in such a 
way that the trained staff will have the 
maximum amount of time to meet people, 
discover reading interests, suggest “next” 
books, and to compile reading lists. A part- 
time readers’ adviser has been employed by 
one library; another has reorganized the 
staff to include a trained adult education 
worker. Few libraries can house forums, 
discussion groups, or adult classes although 
some use the reference room or the chil- 
dren’s room in the evenings for these pur- 
poses. 

Many examples of what small libraries 
are doing in adult education have been de- 
scribed in the Wilson Bulletin, Library 
Journal, and various publications of the 
American Library Association. Dunkirk, 
New York, and Mitchell, South Dakota, 
have part-time readers’ advisers; Cortland, 
New York, sponsors book review clubs; 
Abilene, Kansas, has a public forum. 

Although it has some disadvantages, the 
small public library is in a much more 
strategic position to take the leadership in 
its community than is its larger counter- 
part. The librarian is probably the only 
paid person in the community directly con- 
cerned with adult education; he is there- 


fore the logical person to take the initiatiye | py re 
in organizing voluntary leaders into a cop. Hi 
structive program. Because of his intimate | the | 
knowledge of the people and their interests | _ pility 
he is in the best position to recruit members | | const 
of study groups and forums. The librarian | | alert 
may not feel capable of leading these groups | and 
but he nevertheless can act as a catalyzing | teac 
agent, getting the codperation of and urging | 

other leaders to take hold. 

Whatever the small library does in this 
connection will work to its advantage. Its 
position as an educational and social force | 
in the community will be strengthened to 
an extent that will bear real fruit at budget- 
making time. 





prerequisites to a complete service are still 
inadequate. He mentioned as one example 
the need of extending library facilities to the 
45 million now without them; as another, 
the necessity of arousing an interest in 
reading on the part of those who already 
have access to free service. He urged that 
the people of America must not only know 
how to read but what to read, and that 
therefore adequate guidance is essential. In 
his opinion, the public library should be the 
center of the adult education activities of 
a community; it should therefore provide 
meeting rooms for study groups and fo- 
rums; and it should make its service as at- 
tractive as possible, not only by improving 
its physical appearance and arrangement, but 


att 
Mr. Diemer’s AppRESS Ibe 
The main feature of the general meeting cal 
was the address, “The Librarian’s Oppor- 
tunities in Adult Education,” by George W. ” 
r ~ae > . tic 
Diemer. After giving a brief history of the | 
adult education movement, he stated that C 
its most important phases are concerned | 
with the need for help in vocational train- 
ing, in leisure-time activities, and most of 
all in social education in order to adjust our a 
society, by democratic means, to current eco- C 
nomic and social changes. He asserted that S 
the public library is the most important of 2 
all the agencies engaged in adult education, : 
without which an adequate program would t 
be impossible. ' 
He reminded the gathering that several 
| 
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by reducing its regulations to a minimum. 
His final comment was that because of 
the tremendous opportunity and _ responsi- 
bility which the librarian has, he must be 
constantly improving himself. He must be 
alert and abreast of the most modern ideas 
and developments. He must, like any good 
teacher, keep ahead of his students. 
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New OFFficers 


Members of the committee for 1938-39 
are: Chairman, Alice A. Frost, Public Li- 
brary, Seattle, Washington; Nell Irene 
Scott, Public Library, Denver, Colorado; 
and Cornelia Dyer Plaister, Public Library, 
San Diego, California. 

R. Russet. Munn 


A gricultural Libraries Section 


HE Agricultural Libraries Section 

met Friday afternoon, June 17, in 

the Municipal Auditorium with an 

attendance of fifty. The chairman, Icko 

Iben, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College Library, Stillwater, presided. 

The first paper, “A Review of the Pro- 

ceedings of the Agricultural Libraries Sec- 

tion of the American Library Association,” 

was given by William P. Kellam, North 
Carolina State College Library, Raleigh. 


Mr. Keviam’s PApEr* 


The need for an organization of agri- 
cultural libraries was expressed by Miss 
Claribel R. Barnett, librarian of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, in her 
annual report for 1909. She stated: “As a 
means of bringing about a closer codpera- 
tion between agricultural libraries and as a 
means to further their advancement there 
has been under consideration a plan for a 
meeting of librarians of agricultural li- 
braries which it is believed would stimulate 
interest and be productive of good results.”* 
She did not let the matter rest here but 
took the first definite step toward the or- 
ganization of the section by making plans 
for an agricultural libraries round table to 
be held at the 1910 meeting of the Ameri- 
can Library Association.2 On March 10, 
1910, she wrote to Mr. J. I. Wyer, Jr., “At 


*Mr. Kellam’s paper and the bibliography ac- 
companying it—‘‘Classified List of Articles Presented 
before the Agricultural Libraries Section of the 
A. L. A., 1910-37""—were published as supplements 
to Agricultural Library Notes, August, 1938, United 
States Department ro Agriculture Library, Wash- 
ington, D. 

i United States Department of Agriculture. Re- 
port of the Librarian, 1909, Pp. 15. 

2In the proceedings for 1920, it was erroneously 


this meeting steps might also be taken to- 
ward the formation of a permanent organi- 
zation of agricultural libraries. . . .”* 

In due time, the round table was held 
and at the end of the meetings it was voted 
to form a permanent organization as a sec- 
tion of the American Library Association. 
In response to a petition presented by agri- 
cultural librarians, the Council approved 
the formation of the Agricultural Libraries 
Section in 1911. 

The infant organization was dedicated 
“to improve in general the service of agri- 
cultural libraries; to bring together li- 
brarians of agricultural libraries and those 
interested in agricultural literature for the 
discussion of their mutual problems; to pro- 
mote codperation among agricultural li- 
braries, particularly the libraries of the 
land-grant colleges and experiment stations 
and the Library of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture; and to encourage 
the publication of bibliographies and library 
aids in the field of agriculture and the re- 
lated sciences.”® 

Many librarians have had a hand in the 
affairs of the section and many subjects have 
been discussed. Although the section’s value 
has been questioned at least twice,® it has 





recorded that Mr. J. I. Wyer, Jr., was the founder 
of the section. He was helpful in securing approval 
of the section by the A Council and at 
Miss Barnett’s request he presided over the round 
table in 1910 and at the first meeting of the sec- 
tion in 1912; but it was Miss Claribel R. Barnett 
who, by the planning of the round table meeting 
first set the wheels in motion for the founding of 
the section. 

* Unpublished letter from Miss Claribel R. Barnett 
to * James I. Wyer, Jr., dated March 10, 1910. 
Bulletin 5:194, July, 1911. 

* Pid. "31:H-33, November, 1937 
* Ibid. 21:326, October, 1927, and Agricultural Li- 
brary Notes 6:99, 1931. 
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thrived; and today we are met to review 
its useful past and to attempt to chart an 
even more fruitful future. 

In an annotated bibliography, I have 
grouped by subject chronologically all the 
papers presented to the section, the most im- 
portant discussions, and the reports of all 
committees. Since the bibliography is a 
rather complete record of the action taken 
at the meetings, to give an account of all 
the discussions in this paper would be unnec- 
essary duplication even if time permitted. 
Herein I have attempted to indicate the 
trends of endeavor as shown by the main 
subjects discussed and by the work of com- 
mittees. 

As previously stated, the section had its 
inception in the two sessions of the agri- 
cultural libraries round table held in 1910. 
In the words of the presiding officer, Mr. 
J. I. Wyer, Jr., these meetings were held to 
discuss “some of the problems peculiar to 
agricultural libraries."’ A study of the 
papers of these first meetings indicates the 
problems that faced our predecessors twen- 
ty-eight years ago and shows that many of 
the difficulties of today are not of recent 
origin. 

A paper by Mr. Charles B. Galbreath, 
“Traveling Libraries for Farmers’’® had the 
distinction of being the first of no less than 
25 papers and reports delivered on the sub- 
ject of extension from 1910 through 1937. 
Papers have been delivered on some phase 
of agricultural library extension at 12 of 
the 27 meetings, with the entire program of 
3 meetings being devoted to extension prob- 
lems. Despite all this time and effort, there 
has not been a broad participation in rural 
library service by the agricultural college 
library. The need of codperation among 
agencies supplying books to rural sections 
was stressed as early as 1914.° Following 
the passage of the Smith-Lever Act in that 
same year, the agricultural college librarians 
became imbued with ideas and plans regard- 
ing the part the agricultural library should 
play in extension work. Papers were de- 
livered on the subject at all meetings with 


one exception from 1914 through 1919. 


TA. L. A. Bulletin 4:787, September, 1910. 

8 Thid. p. 788. 

® Williams, C. H. “Publicity Work for the County 
Agent.” Ibid. 8:362-67, July, 1914. 


However, lack of coéperation among vari- 
ous agencies attempting to give rural library 
service is still one weighty cause of failure, 
The section has made only one attempt to 
coéperate with other agencies. This effort 
was made in 1923 by that ardent exponent 
of extension, Mr. Charles H. Brown, who 
introduced the following resolution: 

“Resolved That a committee be appointed 
from the Agricultural Libraries Section to 
consider state-wide extension work and that 
the League ‘of Library Commissions, the 
College and Reference Section, the N ational 
Association of State Libraries, and the Uni- 
versity Library Extension Service be notified 
of this action and be informed that the com- 
mittee of this section will be glad to meet 
with the committees of their organizations 
to make a joint report on the field which 
may be covered by the various types of in- 
stitutions.”!° 

The resolution was unanimously passed 
—but apparently passed out of the picture at 
the same time, for no additional record was 
found of it. In 1927, the entire program 
was devoted to extension; but, with the 
exception of one paper read in 1932, the sub- 
ject remained in a dormant state until 1937, 
when again the program was devoted to 
consideration of rural library service. The 
subject was treated from several angles by 
people from the various agencies working 
with rural people. The keynote of the 
meeting, touched by almost every speaker, 
was the lack of codperation among the 
agencies concerned with rural life. 

Apparently, here is a fertile field which 
is ready for cultivation awaiting the time 
when the various groups make a concerted 
and coéperative effort. A movement in the 
right direction was made in 1937 by having 
the different groups represented on the pro- 
gram. The question before us is to decide 
whether or not this section should concern 
itself with rural library work. If the de- 
cision is made that it is our obligation, 
further action should be taken to bring the 
various agencies into closer codperation. If 
the decision is that that activity is no affair 
of ours, we should devote our efforts to 
other objectives. 

The last paper read in 1910 concerned 


© Jbid. 17:216, July, 1923. 
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agricultural periodicals.*t At its conclusion, 
the question of indexing periodicals arose, 
and a plan under consideration at the Uni- 
yersity of Minnesota was described. This 
was the beginning of the agitation for an 
jndex to agricultural literature, which re- 
sulted in the establishment of the Agricul- 
tural Index in 1916. The section continued 
to take an active part in the management of 
the Index until 1924 when its permanency 
was assured. In 1920, Miss Barnett stated 
that the section’s greatest accomplishment 
had been the promotion of the Agricultural 
Index.1? Eighteen years later, the statement 
still holds true for the Index has proved to 
be an indispensable tool. 

When Mr. Wyer opened the 1910 round 
table with an address on the different types 
of agricultural libraries, he gave the first 
of several papers on the subject of ad- 
ministration. Fifteen papers have been de- 
livered, dating from 1910 through 1933. 
At the meeting of 1912, the director of the 
United States Office of Experiment Stations 
expounded principles of administration that 
are as fundamental today as they were 26 
years ago.'% 

At the same meeting, four papers on the 
types of agricultural college and experiment 
station libraries were given. A compara- 
tively recent study of the policies pursued 
by experiment stations in regard to book 
funds, location of the experiment station 
library, and the authority that the college 
library exerts over it was made in 1933.'* 

The question of printed cards for experi- 
ment station publications was discussed in 
1910, again in 1913, 1920, and almost yearly 
from then until 1927 when the need of such 
cards was seriously questioned because both 
the Agricultural Index and the Experiment 
Station Record aftorded information about 
the publications. 

The need for a check-list of agricultural 


n ye William. “Agricultural Periodicals, 
Their Selection and Preservation.” A. L. A. Bulle- 
tin 4:794-97, September, 1910. 

2 Ibid. 14:325, July, 1920. 

% True, A. C. “Suggestions As to a Policy of Ad- 
ministration of Agricultural College and _ Experi- 


ment Station Libraries.” Ibid. 6:216-22, July, 1912. 

% Towne, Jackson E. “Books, Their Disposition 
and Administrative Control in State Agricultural 
Experiment Station Libraries.” Ibid. 27:624-26, 


December 15, 1933. 
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periodicals was presented in 1910.75 
matter continued to receive intermittent 
consideration until 1931 when it was 
dropped because of the publication of the 
supplements to the Union List of Serials. 

A second definite achievement of the sec- 
tion had its inception in 1914 in the state- 
ment by Dr. E. W. Allen that “the 
agricultural librarian should have some con- 
nection with the editing of [the agricultural 
experiment station] publications.”27 

As a result of his suggestion, a committee 
was appointed to make recommendations on 
the form of station publications to the next 
meeting of the Association of American 
Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Sta- 
tions. Apparently no action resulted from 
this committee, for the various improvements 
that should have been made were not 
again considered until 1921. Two years 
later, as a result of Miss Margaret Galla- 
way’s paper on “Standardizing Agricultural 
Publications,”** a committee was appointed 
to send a resolution to the American Asso- 
ciation of Agricultural Editors and to the 
deans and publication committees of the 
agricultural colleges. The following year, 
the report of a “gratifying response” from 
them was given, and in 1925 the announce- 
ment was made that the standardization 
of the publication covers had been attained.’® 

Another matter which had its origin in 
the 1914 session still remains unsettled. I 
refer to the question of a handbook for 
agricultural libraries. From that time until 
1925 there was some work and more dis- 
cussion regarding the handbook, but it was 
never compiled. After 1925, nothing more 
was done about the matter until 1936 when 
the idea was revived and the suggestion 
made that a committee be appointed to in- 
vestigate the need for such a manual. This 
committee was appointed and a report made 
by the chairman, Miss Elizabeth A. Beal, 
at last year’s meeting in New York. There 
was some question as to the need of such 


The 


% Hepburn, William. “Agricultura 
Their Selection and Preservation.” 
4°797, September, 1910. 

bid. 25:48. tw me 1931. 
™ Allen, E. W. “Needs and Opportunities of the 
Libraries of the State Agricultural Colleges and 
Experiment Stations.” Ibid, 8:200-O1, July, 1914. 
Ibid. 17:214, July, 1923. 
® Ibid. 19:268, July, 1925. 
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a handbook; and the decision was made that 
the committee should “prepare a tentative 
outline of a manual and submit it to inter- 
ested people who would vote ‘yes’ or ‘no’ 
about completing it.”?° 

The librarian of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture Library in 1915 
explained that, as it was the national library 
of agriculture, the various agricultural li- 
braries had a right to use its services. She 
also described the ways in which the de- 
partment’s library could be of help to other 
libraries.22_ Again in 1929, she presented a 
paper which reviewed the work of the entire 
department and gave specific details con- 
cerning the relation of the department’s li- 
brary to the agricultural libraries, mention- 
ing many things that were being done and 
others that could be done if funds were 
available. A number of possibilities for co- 
operation among agricultural libraries were 
also given.?? 

No one needs to be told of the services 
that Miss Barnett and her staff have ever 
been ready to offer to us as a section and 
to us individually. What needs to be done 
is to thank her and her staff for their pa- 
tient, capable, and prompt help whenever 
needed. I believe that I am expressing the 
sentiment of the section when I make this 
statement. 

The opportunities and problems of agri- 
cultural libraries have received much con- 
sideration. In 1914 Miss Barnett discussed 
the problems peculiar to agricultural li- 
braries, stressed the need for closer co- 
operation among them, and suggested ways 
in which the section could help solve some 
of these difficulties.2* At the same meeting, 
Dr. E. W. Allen presented a paper in which 
he discussed the increased opportunities of- 
fered by the provisions of the recently passed 
Smith-Lever Act.2* Two years later, Mrs. 


2” Tbid. 31:714, October 15, 1937. 
™ Barnett, Claribel R. “Relation of the Agricul- 
tural College and Experiment Station Libraries to 
the Library of the Federal Department of Agricul- 
ture.” A. L. A. Bulletin 9:156-59, July, rors. 
———. ‘The United States Department of Agri. 
culture and Its Relations to Agricultural Libraries.” 
Ibid. 23:284-86, August, 19209. 
. “Some Opportunities and Problems of 
én Agricultural Libraries.” Ibid. 8:190-92, July, 


1914. 

* Allen, E. W. [‘“‘Some Needs and Opportunities 
of Libraries of the State Agricultural Colleges and 
Experiment Stations.”] Ibid. 8:200-01, July, 1914. 
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Ida A. Kidder gave the results of a ques- 
tionnaire setting forth what the agricultural 
libraries were doing and what was believed 
might be done.?5 Suggestions for the im- 
provement of the individual librarian and 
the opportunities for codperating among 
agricultural libraries were presented in a 
paper by Miss Mary G. Lacy in 1925.26 
The next and last important paper on this 
subject was given by Mr. Charles H. Brown 
in 1926.27 The idea that the duties of most 
of the librarians in the section were much 
broader than agriculture alone was intro- 
duced for the first time. He proceeded to 
name and elaborate on seven functions of 
land-grant college libraries, showing how 
these libraries should concern themselves 
with many other subjects in addition to agri- 
culture. The paper ended with some per- 
tinent suggestions as to ways in which 
land-grant college libraries might codperate 
for mutual benefit. 

The section has shown a wide interest in 
the materials and methods of research. 
From 1910 to 1936, a total of 17 papers 
has been delivered. Many of these papers 
were not published, but those which were 
offer a store of valuable information. 
Time will not permit mention of more than 
a few representative titles. In 1919, Miss 
Marjorie Warner presented a scholarly and 
interesting paper showing a thorough knowl- 
edge of horticultural literature. Many 
valuable ideas regarding methods of bib- 
liographical research were given in addition 
to numerous basic titles in the field.?® 

Another outstanding contribution to the 
bibliography of agricultural literature was 
made by Dr. R. H. True in the “Beginnings 
of Agricultural Literature in America.”2® 
Starting with the year 1076 when King 
Svend of Denmark spoke “of an island in 
the ocean which is called Vinland,” the 
story was continued to the establishment of 
the American Farmer. The titles cited in 

* Kidder, Mrs. Ida A. “Some Opportunities in 


Agricultural Library Work.” Ibid. 10:228-34, July, 
19016, 


* Lacy, Mary G. “A Program for Agricultural Li- 
brary Work.” Ibid. 19:264-67, July, 1925. 
7 Brown, C. H. “Some Objectives for Agricul- 
tural Libraries.”” Jbid. 20:474-76, October, 1026. 
Warner, Marjorie F. “Bibliographical Oppor- 
Library Journal 44:766-76, 


tunities in Horticulture.” 
December, roto. 


A. L. A. Bulletin 14:186-94, July, 1920. 
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the footnotes form an excellent bibliog- 
raphy of the early agricultural literature of 
this country. 

Miss Louise Bercaw’s paper, delivered in 
1936, could be used as a manual in the 
compilation of a bibliography in the field 
of agricultural economics. Using a bibliog- 
raphy on land settlement as an example, 
detailed methods and procedures for com- 
piling a bibliography were given.°° Anyone 
planning to compile a bibliography in that 
or a related field could read this paper to 
great advantage. 

In this connection, much consideration has 
been devoted to the publications of various 
agencies. At the 1930 meeting, eight papers 
given as a symposium “On Material of 
Primary Importance on the Economic As- 
pects of Agriculture” were mimeographed 
and distributed at the meeting. “Taken 
together they were designated to constitute 
a basic list of the sources of material on 
the economic aspects of agriculture pub- 
lished by (1) the federal government, (2) 
the state, (3) societies and associations, and 
(4) foreign governments.”*! 

A number of papers have been presented 
on the closely related subjects of research 
and the library. Miss Eunice R. Oberly 
gave the first of these in 1922°? by discussing 
what the library personnel of research in- 
stitutions had been able to do under existing 
conditions toward collecting, cataloging, and 
codrdinating published material for the use 
of scientific investigators and how their con- 
tributions could be improved and extended. 
The problems facing the small, poorly sup- 
ported land-grant college library when it 
tries to build up resources for graduate and 
faculty research were set forth by Mr. J. A. 
McMillen in 1928.5 A considerate and en- 
lightened view on what the librarian and the 
research worker should expect of each other 


was expressed by Dr. H. J. Webber at the 


* Bercaw, Louise O. “Methodology Used in Com- 
gis a Bibliography in the Field of Agricultural 
conomics.”” Ibid, 30:622-26, August, 1936. 


*! Papers +7) published. Recorded in the Pro- 
ceedings. Ibid. 24:380, September, 1930. 
® Oberly, Bante R. “The Contribution of Li- 


braries to Agricultural History and Research.” 
Library Journal 47:249-54, March 15, 1922. 

3% McMillen, J. ‘A “Getting Ready for Research 
in a Land-Grant University Library.” | * 
Bulletin 22:390-91, September, 1928. 
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1930 meeting.** The last contribution on 
this subject was made at the Richmond 
meeting of 1936 by Mr. H. O. Severance 
who stressed the professional and institu- 
tional values of authorship.*® 

Miss Charlotte A. Baker pointed out in 
1920 that, due to the different types of agri- 
cultural libraries and the various methods 
and conditions existing in them, a survey 
would probably make possible definite 
recommendations for the improvement of 
agricultural libraries and their service.** 
As a result, a committee was appointed, a 
survey made, and the results used as a basis 
for one session of the 1922 meeting. The 
report was divided into three parts: (1) 
Organization, (2) Administration, and (3) 
Extension service in agricultural libraries.*" 
In all of these, policies, procedures, and 
ideas for the improvement of agricultural 
library service were considered. 

A few years later, the monumental Sur- 
vey of Land-Grant Colleges and Universi- 
ties was made. In 1928, Mr. Charles H. 
Brown, the principal author of the library 
section of the survey, explained why the 
survey was being made and asked for the 
coéperation of librarians.** Four years 
later, in a paper entitled “In View of the 
Land-Grant Survey and Dr. Work’s Paper, 
What Responsibilities Fall upon the Li- 
brarian in Improving the Service of Land- 
Grant Colleges?’®® attention was called 
to the fact that librarians are not readers of 
their own professional literature, many not 
having read the library section of the Sur- 
vey. He proceeded to stress five responsi- 
bilities that rest upon Mr. Pandorus, 
librarian of Avalon State College, both 
librarian and college mythical, after having 
read the Survey. Upon hearing this pointed 
and frank paper, no doubt many who had 
not read the library section of the Survey 
hastened to do so. 
~ % Webber, H. J. “The Relation of a Research 


Worker to the Librarian.” Ibid. 24:376-77, Sep- 
tember, 1930. 

% Severance, H. O. “The Value of Research 
and Authorship for College and University Libra- 
rians.” Ibid. 30:620-22, August, 1936. 

% Raker, Charlotte A. “Discussion on a Survey 
of Agricultural Libraries.” Ibid. 14:325, July, 1920. 

3 Ibid. 16:234-35, July, 1922. 

% Agricultural Library Notes 3:227, 1928. 

™ AL. A. Bulletin 26:431-35, July, 1932. Pub- 
lished under title, “Is the Librarian a Victim or 
Beneficiary of the Land-Grant Survey?” 
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This section has not had many committees. 
The earliest permanent committee to have 
any connection with the section was the 
Oberly Memorial Fund Committee. This 
committee established soon after the death 
of Miss Eunice R. Oberly, although not a 
committee of the section, has a very close 
connection with it, since the prize provided 
by the fund every two years is awarded for 
the best bibliography in the field of agri- 
culture and the related sciences. Its report 
has been read to the section each year. 

The only standing committee of the sec- 
tion is the Committee on Codperative Bib- 
liographical Aid, which grew out of one 
formed in 1925, to compile a list of state 
agencies collecting and publishing agricul- 
tural statistics.*° In 1927, the committee 
began compiling lists of books, pamphlets, 
and periodical articles on rural life. From 
then on, several of these lists have appeared 
each year in Rural Life. Since 1931, the 
work of the committee has been entirely de- 
voted to these lists. 

A temporary but nevertheless important 
committee was the Committee on Future 
Activities of the Agricultural Libraries Sec- 
tion. The formation of this committee was 
suggested by Miss Barnett in 1927*! to 
consider the question as to whether or not 
the section should continue and to help 
chart its future course if continuance were 
feasible. In accordance with her suggestion, 
the committee was appointed with Mr. 
Charles H. Brown as chairman and a re- 
port was made in 1928.4? The five follow- 
ing recommendations were given: 

“1, That the section should deal with 
problems of land-grant colleges such as en- 
gineering, home economics, science, etc., as 
well as agriculture 

“2. That it should not confine itself to 
discussion but undertake executive work 
through committees on occasion 

“3. That the present name be retained 

“4. That yearly meetings be continued 

“5. That meetings with the Association 
of Land-Grant Colleges, while desirable, 
are not yet feasible. However, that the 


A L. A. Bulletin 19:267-68, July, 1925. 
“! Ibid, 21:326, October, 1927. 
© Agricultural Library Notes 3:227-28, 1928. 


Executive Committee of the Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges be asked to give con- 
sideration to problems of agricultural li- 
braries on the program of the 1930 meeting 
of the Association in Washington.” 

Several members were in favor of chang- 
ing the name of the section but the recom- 
mendations were carried by a small ma- 
jority. 

This report touched some points which 
merit further, consideration. The first 
recommendation was to consider the fields 
covered by the land-grant college in addi- 
tion to agriculture; but not a paper has 
been delivered on any other subject. In 
1936, when the Handbook Committee was 
securing suggestions, the tentative outline 
provided for agriculture only. One of the 
recommendations that my staff made was 
the inclusion of a chapter on engineering 
experiment station publications. I think 
that the section could broaden out into these 
other fields with profit and without loss of 
honor. 

The matter of whether or not the name 
of the section should be changed does not 
seem sO important to me; however, if 
changing its name to the Land-Grant Col- 
lege Library Section would be an incentive 
for broadening its activities, the change 
should be made. 

The yearly meetings should be continued, 
probably with part of them being held in 
connection with the meetings of the Asso- 
ciation of Land-Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities. There is much to be said in favor 
of meeting with the land-grant colleges and 
universities, for there we would come in 
contact with the people we serve and from 
whom our appropriations are secured. If 
we keep in touch with and present our prob- 
lems before the faculty and officers of our 
colleges, the library budget and service 
would probably show the effects. It has 
been said that “the wheel which squeaks the 
loudest gets the most grease.” That may 
be true, but the wheel must do its squeaking 
in the presence of the man who has the 
grease. And so should we. We do much 
squeaking here; but does it reach all the 
ears that it should? There are complica- 
tions in connection with meeting with any 
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group other than the A. L. A.; but a plan 
should be devised whereby we might meet 
with the Association of Land-Grant Col- 
leges and Universities every other year or 
at least once in every three or four years. 
In this manner, the yearly meetings would 
be continued and relations maintained with 
both organizations. 

In 1929, the Committee on Relations was 
formed as a result of Miss Claribel Bar- 
nett’s paper concerning the relationship be- 
tween the agricultural libraries and the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
Library.** Its purpose was to study means 
of closer coédperation among all these li- 
braries. The report of this committee, of 
which Mr. Charles H. Brown was chair- 
man, was the principal feature of the 1931 
program. The replies to a questionnaire sent 
out by the committee served as the basis for 
the discussion.‘ The questionnaire con- 
sisted of nine questions, all of which can- 
not be considered here. However, most of 
those points merit thought and some deserve 
action. This is true of the fourth question: 
“Ts there any possibility that you would be 
able to attend once in three or four years a 
sectional meeting of libraries at the annual 
meetings of the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities?” The replies 
were overwhelmingly in favor of this pro- 
posal, a fact which further emphasizes the 
preceding discussion. In reply to the ques- 
tion: “Do you think that a stronger union 
of libraries of land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities would be of value?” the majority 
answered in the affirmative. In the discus- 
sion following this question, a doubt was 
expressed as to the value of the Agricultural 
Libraries Section since many of the land- 
grant college libraries were no longer agri- 
cultural. Some librarians also used this 
opportunity again to suggest the extension of 
the section’s activities to include all phases 
of land-grant college library work. 

Many other valuable papers have been 
presented to the section, and we regret that 
all of them cannot be reviewed. However, 


* Barnett, Claribel R. “The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and Its Relations to Agri- 
cultural Libraries.”” Agricultural Library Notes 
23:286-87, 1929. 

“ Ibid. 25:487-89, 1931. 
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the ones we have considered indicate that 
the objectives set up when the section was 
formed have been fairly well met and that 
a broadening of these is probably desirable. 
Some new subjects for discussion might put 
new blood into the section. 


* * * 


Using this paper as background, three 
speakers commented on the topic: “What 
Should Be the Objectives of This Section?” 
Grace E. Derby, Kansas State College of 
Agriculture Library, Manhattan, spoke first, 
commending Mr. Kellam’s paper and the 
long bibliography which accompanied it, and 
expressing the hope that the paper and bib- 
liography might be published. 

With regard to changing the name of the 
section, Miss Derby felt that the name 
“Land-Grant College Libraries Section” 
might perhaps more justly cover the field 
of work, including as it does the sciences, 
engineering, and home economics, as well as 
agriculture. She was heartily in favor of 
finding a definite way of establishing con- 
tact with the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities and passed on the 
suggestion of President F. D. Farrell, of 
Kansas State College, that the section try 
to secure a place on the association’s pro- 
gram for a forceful paper presenting library 
needs. Her last point emphasized the value 
of the section meeting as a clearing-house 
for discussion of practical problems peculiar 
to agricultural libraries, such as disposal 
of duplicates of experiment station publica- 
tions. 

Eugene H. Wilson, Iowa State College 
Library, Ames, speaking for Charles H. 
Brown, had three suggestions: that the scope 
of the section should be broadened; that 
the group should establish closer contact 
with the Association of Land-Grant Col- 
leges and Universities; and that it might 
be desirable for the section to affiliate itself 
with the recently formed Association of 
College and Reference Libraries as a sub- 
section, 

Cora L. Feldkamp, Office of Experiment 
Stations Library, United States Department 
of Agriculture, gave as one important ob- 
jective of the section the improvement of 
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services of agricultural libraries through 
special attention to recruiting personnel 
trained in science. She mentioned the fact 
that continuing the work of the Committee 
on Standardization of Experiment Station 
and Extension Publications might be a de- 
sirable thing. Miss Feldkamp was also 
in favor of having a representative of the 
section at the meetings of the Association 
of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities as 
well as at the meetings of the Agricultural 
Editors’ Association. She closed her re- 
marks with the practical query: Can we 
as a section do anything to assure our li- 
braries receiving all the publications of the 
stations ? 

Mr. Iben then opened the meeting for 
general discussion with two questions: 
Should the field of activity and interest of 
the section be broadened? How can the 
section come into closer contact with the As- 
sociation of Land-Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities? 

Willard P. Lewis, Pennsylvania State 
College Library, felt that for the section to 
become a subsection of the Association of 
College and Reference Libraries might be a 
way of extending the field of its interests. 
There was some discussion of this step. 
Margaret T. Olcott, Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics Library, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, raised the question 
whether the scope of the association would 
be broad enough to include government 
libraries giving special attention to agricul- 
ture. Mr. Lewis said he understood so. 
At this point a show of hands was called for 
to indicate how many of those present rep- 
resented land-grant college libraries. This 
was the case with all but five. Angelina 
Carabelli, Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine Library, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, suggested that because 
of the newness of the association it might 
be wise to consider the matter for a time. 
Her motion that a committee be appointed 
to consider the advisability of the section’s 
becoming a subsection of the Association of 
College and Reference Libraries and to give 
a report next year was carried. 

After several suggestions about the pub- 
lication of Mr. Kellam’s paper had been 


made, Elizabeth McCoy, New Mexico State 
College Library, moved that Miss Feld- 
kamp be authorized to ask Miss Barnett to 
publish the paper as a supplement to Agri- 
cultural Library Notes. The motion was 
carried. 

* * * 


Ruth Ginger, Iowa State College, Ames, 
next gave a paper on “Integration in Li- 
brary Extension.” She forcefully brought 
out the fact that:while in the last quarter 
century there has been a wealth of discus- 
sion on the subject of extension of library 
service to rural communities, little has been 
done to codrdinate the services of the vari- 
ous agencies for library extension. Her 
whole paper was a plea for codperation 
among public, school, county, and regional 
libraries, state library commissions, college 
and university libraries, and university ex- 
tension divisions to work together in trying 
to help farm people to get and read books. 

Clara Johnson, Nebraska Public Library 
Commission, Lincoln, was the next speaker. 
She read the Report of the Group in Charge 
of Organization for Reading of the Com- 
mittee on Home Economics in Education 
through Libraries of the American Home 
Economics Association. This interesting re- 
port of the committee’s progress in stimu- 
lating library reading in the widening field 
of home economics was written by Harriet 
G. Eddy, co-chairman, who is state home 
demonstration leader, College of Agricul- 
ture, Berkeley, California. We regret that 
lack of space prevents printing of this re- 
port. 

* * * 


Jackson E. Towne, Michigan State Col- 
lege Library, East Lansing, read the report 
of the Committee to Investigate the Need 
for a Manual for Agricultural Libraries in 
the absence of the chairman, A. Elizabeth 
Beal. The report, in part, follows: 


MANUAL FoR AGRICULTURAL LIBRARIES 


Supposedly, this committee was reap- 
pointed, according to the proceedings of 
the section at the June, 1937, conference, 
“to prepare a tentative outline of a manual 
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and submit it to interested people who 
would vote yes or no about completing it.” 
Inasmuch as a tentative outline had just 
been prepared and submitted to 150 libraries 
which might possibly be interested, and of 
the ones who voted, the great majority had 
voted in favor, there did not seem to be 
much more to do, except possibly to revise the 
outline. Yet no one seemed to have any 
suggestions on what changes to make or 
how to develop it; and it proved impossible 
at any time during the year to hold a com- 
mittee meeting. 

Final results on the questionnaire sent 
out early in June, 1937, proved as follows: 
forty-two replies were received to 150 ques- 
tionnaires. This is a larger proportion of 
answers than at first appears, because in 
many instances questionnaires were sent to 
the university library and to one or more 
branch libraries dealing with agriculture, 
but a reply was received only from the one. 
One answer was unfavorable—opinion since 
somewhat changed; 3 answers noncommittal 
on question 3—the desirability of a manual 
for agricultural libraries in general; 37 
committed to the need for such a manual, 
of which 8 were quite enthusiastic; 27 felt 
the need of a guide for agricultural school 
libraries, but many thought that the fuller 
guide might serve; 12 felt that there was 
need for a guide for farmers, etc. Very 
few had staff manuals or could suggest 
material now in print on our particular 
problems. 

Accordingly, the outline was revised and 
submitted in March, 1938, to the committee 
members for further suggestions. Since that 
time, Miss Barnett has developed a new 
tentative outline, much more comprehensive 
and undoubtedly more logical. She has also 
prepared a memorandum on the history of 
the development of the idea of a handbook 
or manual. Both were sent to each com- 
mittee member, comments compared, a few 
minor changes made, and are now presented 
for final decision and vote by the section 
members. Undoubtedly all votes in favor 
of a manual as tentatively outlined last year 
would also hold good in favor of the manual 
so much more fully outlined by Miss Bar- 
nett. All copies of the questionnaire and 
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correspondence regarding the manual are 
likewise turned over. 


* *¢ & 


The following were members of Miss 
Beal’s committee: Claribel R. Barnett, Cora 
L. Feldkamp, Zeliaette Troy, and Paul 
Alcorn. 

Since some confusion still seemed to exist 
as to the scope of the proposed handbook, 
it may be helpful to insert into the record 
at this point a paragraph from Miss Bar- 
nett’s memorandum: “In the various refer- 
ences to the handbook . . . it will be seen 
that those for 1916 to 1918 and 1925 refer 
to it as a handbook for small agricultural 
libraries, whereas the references to it in 
1936 and 1937 refer to it as a handbook 
for agricultural libraries. There seems to 
be, therefore, considerable confusion as to 
its scope. Recently Miss Beal, chairman 
of the committee, sent me an outline which 
she had prepared showing her ideas as to 
the scope of the handbook. This indicates 
that she has in mind a handbook which 
would be in the nature of a reference book 
containing bibliographical and other infor- 
mation of special interest to agricultural 
college libraries and other libraries contain- 
ing collections of agricultural literature of 
considerable size. This represents also the 
ideas which we have held in this library 
for some years. We have never had in mind 
a manual of procedure.” 

H. Dean Stallings, South Dakota State 
College Library, Brookings, in discussing 
Miss Beal’s report used her tentative out- 
line in some detail in pointing out the prob- 
lems which a committee preparing a hand- 
book would encounter. The differences in 
types of agricultural libraries, varying in 
point of view and in needs, make a problem 
of their own, Mr. Stallings said. The part 
of the handbook devoted to sources of ac- 
quiring material would be the part of great- 
est use, he felt. He closed by mentioning 
several means of getting such a handbook 
written: by a fellowship; by releasing a 
member of some staff; by making it a proj- 
ect in a library school; or by parceling out 
parts to people in the field. Two possible 
additions were suggested: a discussion of 
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rural library service, and the relation and 
importance of the library to research work- 
ers in experiment station and land-grant 
colleges. 

Jessie C. Griffin, Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College Library, continued 
the discussion of the handbook. She brought 
out the point that many library textbooks 
and tools have appeared since the idea of a 
handbook began to be discussed in the sec- 
tion. Her second consideration was that 
most of the agricultural libraries for which 
the handbook was intended are connected 
with college and university libraries without 
a really separate existence and that the work 
of ordering, classifying, cataloging, and 
binding books would ordinarily be done 
through the usual library departments. She 
then concluded that the compilation of the 
proposed handbook would mean considerable 
duplication of existing aids and that fre- 
quent supplements would be needed if 
bibliographies, lists, and indexes were to 
be kept up to date. For these reasons, Miss 
Griffin thought that there would be little 
use for a reference handbook in agriculture 
and suggested that each library develop a 
manual of its own procedure for the use of 
its staff. She spoke of the usefulness of the 
new manual of her own library. She also 
believed that the original idea of providing 
a short pamphlet on the small libraries of 
farmers, business groups, and farm organi- 
zations was probably as valid as it was 
thirty years ago. 

Most of the participants in the hurried 
discussion which followed seemed not fully 
convinced of the usefulness of the handbook 
and to be somewhat puzzled as to what the 
section should do about it. Mrs. M. J. 
Abbott, Biology Library, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, however, stated that a 
handbook would be very useful to anyone 
trying to organize an agricultural collection 
or to anyone unfamiliar with the literature 
who was beginning work in an agricultural 
library. Regret was expressed at the ab- 
sence of Miss Beal and Miss Barnett. 
After the point was made that a rather 
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small number of agricultural libraries was 
represented at the meeting, Miss McCoy 
made a motion which was carried that the 
section express its thanks to the manual com- 
mittee in appreciation of its work without 
accepting or rejecting the outlines prepared. 


* * * 


In the absence of Louise O. Bercaw, 
Miss Feldkamp read the report of the Com- 
mittee on Codperative Bibliographical Aid. 


Miss Bercaw’s REpPorRT 


From May, 1937, to May, 1938, five lists 
of references on the literature of rural life 
were compiled by this committee for pub- 
lication in Rural America, the organ of the 
American Country Life Association. These 
lists contain references to recent books, 
pamphlets, and periodical articles on rural 
life subjects selected by the different mem- 
bers of the committee, supplemented by re- 
views contributed by Mr. Benson Y. 
Landis, executive secretary of the American 
Country Life Association. Because of seri- 
ous illness, Miss Bertha E. Herse was un- 
able to take an active part in the work 
of the committee. The personnel of the 
committee is as follows: Orpha Cummings, 
Giannini Foundation of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics Library, Berkeley; Cora L. Feld- 
kamp, Office of Experiment Stations 
Library, United States Department of Agri- 
culture; Bertha E. Herse, Oregon State 
Agricultural College Library, Corvallis; 
Caroline B. Sherman, Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, United States Department 
of Agriculture; Louise O. Bercaw, chair- 
man, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 


New OPFFficers 


Officers elected for the coming year are: 
Chairman, W. P. Kellam, North Carolina 
State College Library, Raleigh; secretary, 
Janice Stewart Brown, Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry Library, United States Dept. of Agri- 
culture. 

Janice Stewart Brown, Secretary 
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HE Committee on Archives and 
TL tine held four sessions at the 

Kansas City conference. The pro- 
gram for these sessions centered in problems 
and principles relating to the selection, ac- 
quisition, repair, organization, and preserva- 
tion of historical manuscripts and local pub- 
lic archives. 

Speakers on the several programs were 
selected because of their maturity and wide 
experience and because they are recognized 
authorities in the subject which they covered. 
So illuminating were their papers that the 
consensus of opinion of those present at 
the meetings was that the papers ought to 
be published in full as a _ planographed 
monograph on Manuscripts and Local Ar- 
chives. This is being planned as an A. L, A. 
publication. 

The program, including the names, titles 
and positions of the several speakers, fol- 
lows: 


I. The Preservation of Local Historical 
Manuscripts and Archives 


“The Local Archives Program of the 
WPA Historical Records Survey,” by Lu- 
ther H. Evans, national director, Historical 
Records Survey, Division of Women’s and 
Professional Projects, Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D.C. 

“A Nation-wide Inventory of American 
Imprints under WPA Auspices,” by Douglas 
C. McMurtrie, consultant to the national 
director, Historical Records Survey 

“The Manuscript Program of the His- 
torical Records Survey,” by Margaret Sher- 
burne Eliot, editor of manuscripts, Histori- 
cal Records Survey 

“The Place of Microphotography in the 
Collection and Preservation of Local Ar- 
chives and Historical Manuscripts,” by 
Margaret C. Norton, superintendent, Ar- 
chives Division, Illinois State Library, 
Springfield 


II. Principles for the Selection of Mate- 


rials for Preservation 


“In Public Archives,” by Dorsey W. 


cArchives and Libraries (Committee 
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Hyde, Jr., director, Archival Service, Na- 
tional Archives, Washington, D.C. 

“In Historical Manuscript Collections,” 
by Grace Lee Nute, curator of manuscripts, 
Minnesota Historical Society, St. Paul 

“In Collections of Business Records,” by 
Arthur H. Cole, Baker Library, Harvard 
Business School, Boston, Massachusetts 


III. Organization and Preservation of Man- 
uscript Collections 


“In the McCormick Historical Associa- 
tion Library,” by Herbert A. Kellar, di- 
rector of the association, Chicago 

“In the Library of the Minnesota His- 
torical Society,” by Gertrude W. Acker- 
mann, assistant curator of manuscripts for 
the society 

“In the University of North Carolina Li- 
brary,” by Robert B. Downs, formerly li- 
brarian of the University of North Carolina 

“In the Baker Library of the Harvard 
Business School,” by Arthur H. Cole 

“In the Library of Congress,” by Thomas 
P. Martin 


IV. Organization and Preservation of Near- 

Print Material 

“Organization and Preservation of Near- 
Print Material,” by Linda H. Morley, li- 
brarian, Industrial Relations Counselors, 
New York City 

“Near-Print Publications of the United 
States Department of Agriculture,” by Clar- 
ibel R. Barnett, librarian, United States 
Department of Agriculture Library, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


V. Essentials in the Repair and Preservation 
of Public Archival and Private Manu- 
script Material 
By Arthur E. Kimberly, chief, Division 

of Repair and Preservation, National Ar- 

chives, Washington, D.C. 


WPA Historicat Recorps Survey 


On June 1, 1938, the Historical Records 
Survey had been under way for two and 
one-half years. It was set up in the Divi- 
























































sion of Women’s and Professional Projects 
of the Works Progress Administration un- 
der Luther H. Evans’ efficient direction. It 
has three large objectives: the first and 
largest of these is to inventory local, city, 
and county public archives; second, to com- 
plete a nation-wide inventory of early Amer- 
ican imprints; and third, to prepare guides 
to American historical manuscript collec- 
tions. 

The papers presented by Messrs. Evans 
and McMurtrie and Margaret Sherburne 
Eliot describing these three projects show 
that a high standard of performance has 
been set in method of procedure and in end 
results. They also show that the tasks 
have been undertaken on such a large scale 
that there is good reason to believe they 
will be completed within a reasonable period. 


Inventory of Local Public Archives 

In this program, priority has been given 
to the inventory of county, town, and other 
local public records. This project is now 
well under control with 3000 workers en- 
gaged upon it on June 1, 1938. If the work 
continues at that rate, Dr. Evans estimates 
that by January 1, 1939, the original listing 
of materials in local archives will be 75 per 
cent complete; 22.3 per cent of all inven- 
tories will be published or will be approved 
for publication; and another 22.3 per cent 
will be in draft form, ready for final editing 
in Washington. 

And what of the product? On the aver- 
age, it consists of a volume of about 132 
single-spaced mimeographed pages per 
county. On the basis of the work completed 
June 1, 1938, the percental distribution of 
the content of these county volumes is as 
follows: 3 for historical sketches; 2.5 deal 
with housing, care, and accessibility of the 
records; 31 concern the governmental or- 
ganization, record systems and powers, du- 
ties, and functions of the county officers; 
entries for the records, including subject 
headings and cross-references, account for 
48 per cent of the space; 15 per cent is 
devoted to indexes and about one-half of 
one per cent is devoted to bibliographies. 

Obviously, in the completion of this task, 
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we have the development of a set of guides 
to source materials that should enable po- 
litical scientists to prepare a definitive study 
of the agencies and functions of county 
government in America. In like manner, 
the historian will have a new basis for 
county histories and for rewriting the de- 
velopment of American local institutions. 
Moreover, out of this project should come a 
new appreciation on the part of local com- 
munities as to the importance of organizing 
and preserving these local archives more 
efficiently. A new local archival economy 
should grow out of it. 


Inventory of American Imprints 


For many years Douglas C. McMurtrie 
has worked indefatigably but single handedly 
to supplement the monumental bibliographies 
of Evans and Sabin of early American im- 
prints. Consequently, librarians welcomed 
his appointment by Dr. Evans as consultant 
and as the technical director of the nation- 
wide inventory of American imprints with 
WPA assistance. 

The scope of the project as originally set 
up was through 1820 for the states along 
the Atlantic seaboard, through 1840 for 
states such as Ohio and Kentucky, 1850 for 
states like Wisconsin and Missouri, 1876 
for states along the Pacific seaboard, and 
through 1890 for the Rocky Mountain re- 
gion and the western plains. The recent 
increase in WPA resources as well as the 
bibliographical discoveries in the preliminary 
work have made it desirable to revise the 
date limits up to 1876—the beginning of the 
United States Catalog. 

Those libraries and social scientists who 
at first were doubtful as to whether Mr. 
McMurtrie could find sufficiently competent 
help among WPA workers for this exacting 
bibliographical task will have no further 
misgivings if they will familiarize themselves 
with the thorough technique that has been 
perfected, described by Mr. McMutrtrie. 
That technique now represents an operating 
program that is working smoothly and eff- 
ciently. 

The dragnet thrown out is going to yield 
a large number of important titles of early 
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American imprints concerning whose publi- 
cation and location little or nothing was 
formerly available in print. 


Historical Manuscripts Program 


The historical manuscripts inventory was 
started in October, 1937. Here the goal is 
the preparation of three types of guides: 
(A) Guide to Depositories of Manuscript 
Collections in the United States; (B) 
Guides to Manuscript Collections in the 
United States (probably one or more vol- 
umes per state); and (C) Calendars and 
Inventories of Manuscript Collections in the 
United States. 

A carefully prepared manual has been 
issued with detailed instructions and sched- 
ules that are being used by WPA workers 
and custodians and librarians in charge of 
local manuscript collections. On June 1, 
visits to collections had already yielded 630 
filled questionnaires in Washington. These 
had all been verified and approved by the 
persons in charge of these collections. De- 
scriptions had been prepared for 323 of 
these of which 263 had been corrected and 
approved by local custodians. 

Librarians and manuscript curators who 
have observed the care with which this work 
is now being undertaken or who will study 
Miss Eliot’s statement concerning methods 
for this project will not need to be con- 
vinced of the merits or competency of the 
project. It deserves the fullest encourage- 
ment from librarians and manuscript cura- 
tors so that the work may be carried through 
to a succegSful completion. This is urgently 
needed, “tor the work thus far completed 
discloses that in many libraries there are 
manuscript collections that lie unexamined, 
others are only partially arranged, and few 
institutions have provided adequate calen- 
dars and guides. 


THE PLACE OF MICROPHOTOGRAPHY IN 
ARCHIVAL AND MANuscripT WorkK 


Microphotography seems to promise a 
solution to many vexing problems that are 
involved in local archival and _ historical 
manuscript work, as is indicated by Mar- 
garet C. Norton’s experience and by her 
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paper. It supplies an answer to the old 
question of whether local manuscripts and 
archives should be left in the community 
where they originated or whether they 
should be centralized in convenient deposi- 
tories. Now either the original can be 
placed centrally and a film copy can be left 
in the local community or vice versa. 
Microphotography also makes possible in- 
surance against the ravages of fire, flood, 
disintegration of paper, wanton destruc- 
tion, or loss. Further, it makes possible 
copying or lending for library or scholarly 
use records that should be kept at the place 
of origin. 

While technically microphotography is 
now no longer a problem, nevertheless, its 
application to local public archives and his- 
torical manuscript collections still presents 
some difficulties. One of the problems is 
that of selection of material. Since admit- 
tedly the cost of reproduction would make it 
prohibitive to attempt to copy more than a 
portion of the available material, and since 
it varies greatly in its permanent value and 
usefulness, selection is crucial. Hence, 
sound principles must be evolved to govern 
selection for purposes of reproduction and 
preservation of records by microphotog- 
raphy. 


PRINCIPLES FOR THE SELECTION OF MATE- 
RIAL FOR PRESERVATION 


Because of the complexity of the prob- 
lems involved in determining what to select 
for preservation, it was deemed desirable to 
view these problems from the standpoint of 
three types of materials—public archives, 
personal papers that one would expect to 
find in a well organized state historical 
society library, and business records—hence, 
the papers referred to in Part II above. 
The papers suggest that the principles which 
should govern the selection of materials for 
public archives differ considerably from 
those that might apply to the other two 
types of materials discussed. The three 
papers represent starting points. What is 
needed is a manual based upon a pooling of 
the best judgment to guide us in the selection 
of material to be preserved. 
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ORGANIZATION AND PRESERVATION OF 
Manuscript CoLLecrions 


Another field in which a guide is needed 
is that of classification and organization of 
manuscript materials. At our present stage 
of development, it seemed desirable to have 
case studies or descriptions presented of a 
number of interesting and fairly well or- 
ganized collections of these materials. The 
first of these consists of the archives of a 
great industry—the McCormick Reaper 
Company and the family papers of the in- 
teresting family that developed this com- 
pany—a collection of more than 1,500,000 
manuscripts organized under Herbert A. 
Kellar’s direction. 

The collection of the Minnesota Historical 
Society has a reputation of being one of the 
best organized state historical manuscript 
collections in America. Back of the acquisi- 
tion of this collection have stood such able 
historians as Solon Buck and Theodore 
Blegen. On the technical side, the collec- 
tion has been organized by Grace Lee Nute 
and Gertrude W. Ackermann. 

The manuscript collection of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina represents, no doubt, 
America’s best regional collection of his- 
torical manuscript material. 

The Baker Library manuscript collection 
of the Harvard Business School is interest- 
ing because of the character of its contents 
and because of the progress made there in 
defining the problem of organizing business 
records on a large scale. 

The organization of the manuscript col- 
lection in the Library of Congress was de- 
scribed only briefly. For a fuller statement 
the reader is referred to John C. Fitzpat- 
rick’s Notes on the Care, Cataloging, Classi- 
fication, and Arrangement of Manuscripts 


(3rd ed., 1928). 


ORGANIZATION AND PRESERVATION OF 
NeAR-PrRint MATERIAL 

The modern mimeograph and multigraph 
and its extensive use by governmental and 
business organizations has created a new 
set of library problems that border more 
nearly on problems of organizing public 
archives and manuscripts than book mate- 
rial. Few, if any, of the large libraries that 


accumulate a vast amount of near-print ma- 
terial are satisfied with their methods of 
organization and preservation of this mate- 
rial. Only here and there can it be said that 
special libraries have perfect command of 
their near-print collections. 

Linda H. Morley’s paper on this subject 
is especially practical and helpful because 
she has had long and extensive experience 
in teaching courses dealing with this sub- 
ject in the School of Library Service at 
Columbia University. She has also con- 
ducted a clinic with a group of special li- 
brarians in New York City that has con- 
cerned itself largely with the care and or- 
ganization of near-print and related fugitive 
material, and, finally, she has organized 
efficiently one of the special business li- 
braries in New York City in which such 
materials are extensively used. 

Claribel R. Barnett’s statement is also 
important because of the successful experi- 
ence that lies back of it in the mastery of 
near-print material. 


ESSENTIALS IN THE REPAIR AND PRESER- 
VATION OF ARCHIVES AND MANUSCRIPTS 


Many of the unsolved problems involved 
in attempting to repair and preserve public 
archives and manuscript material have re- 
mained unsolved largely because there was 
no agency in the field equipped with ade- 
quate funds to conduct the research in meth- 
ods essential to the solution of these prob- 
lems. Such an agency is now provided in 
the National Archives. Standing at the very 
center of the federal government’s technical 
and scientific divisions, it is in a position to 
give national leadership on the problems in 
question. 

Arthur E. Kimberly, as chief of the Di- 
vision of Repair and Preservation of the 
National Archives, has made a brilliant rec- 
ord at perfecting new methods for the re- 
pair and preservation of non-printed records. 
His division should become the national 
laboratory and clearing-house for solving 
problems of repair and preservation of ar- 
chives and manuscripts. That this is not an 
overstatement is abundantly shown by his 
paper. 

A. F. KuHitMAN, Chairman 
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HE annual meeting of the Art 

Reference Round Table was held 

June 14, at 2:30 P.M., in the Wil- 
liam Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, with 
Louise M. Wells, Public Library, Denver, 
Colorado, presiding. 

Thomas C. Parker, assistant national di- 
rector, Federal Art Project, Works Prog- 
ress Administration, presented the follow- 
ing paper on “Federal Sponsored Commu- 
nity Art Centers.”* 


Mr. ParKer’s PAPER 
The WPA federal art centers, within a 


brief period of two years, have already been 
a most important factor in American com- 
munity life. 

Culture degenerates very quickly when it 
becomes a passive contemplation of the crea- 
tions of others. Like all vital experiences in 
life, it must, by its very nature, be active 
and include participation in the broadest 
human sense. The most striking instance 
of our general failure to recognize this fact 
may perhaps be found in the museum world. 
Like most of the objects it exhibits, the 
average museum is a fragment of the past, 
displaying legacies willed from rich men’s 
homes, and thus constituting an entity that 
does not have the social significance which 
it could and should have. The museum, as 
a public institution, has accomplished little 
in breaking the fallacy born of the industrial 
era, the fallacy that art speaks to a very 
limited number and that the ability to ap- 
preciate beauty and to share in the ex- 
perience of art is the exclusive birthright 
of the few. 

Within the past seventy-five years, Amer- 
ica, with its tendency toward materialistic 
standards, has been a special victim of this 
fallacy, despite its fine heritage of early arts 
and crafts. It can scarcely be denied that 
within the later period of our cultural his- 
tory, art has spoken only to selected groups 
of people and seldom reached the large 
audiences from whom any vital and endur- 


* Abridged. 
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ing art must draw its sustenance. Art mu- 
seums, symphony orchestras, and the legiti- 
mate stage have all been confined to the 
metropolitan areas, with the result that the 
vital relationship between the artist-crafts- 
man and his public, which existed in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, has 
rapidly declined. Chief among the economic 
factors responsible for this decline has been 
the development, through rapid industrial 
changes, of an unhealthy environment for 
the arts, undermining the contribution of 
the artist as a valuable member of society. 
Instead of purchasing the finest works by 
living American artists, our wealthy art 
patrons have, almost without exception, con- 
sidered our painters and sculptors as pic- 
turesque and amusing characters, who could 
be seen on free days wandering about the 
still white marble corridors of our endowed 
institutions. 

This trend in the American museum 
world toward concentrating almost entirely 
on the preservation of archeological frag- 
ments and upon the works of artists dead 
many centuries has greatly handicapped the 
growth of a living American art. Today we 
are trying to make art an expression of the 
people, to broaden its meaning through mass 
participation as well as appreciation. It is 
our conviction that in a well rounded com- 
munity cultural program, the art center 
should be as indispensable as the public li- 
brary. 

The movement has had an extraordinarily 
popular response. It has captured the imag- 
ination of the public. It is a movement 
which devotes itself to providing channels 
through which the fine arts may serve the 
American people on a broad and democratic 
scale. And it devotes itself to establishing 
a hospitable environment for American art, 
in which the artist may work with a sense 
that he is useful to society, and that society 
needs him. 

How did this program come about? It is 
based on a study of the needs of the Ameri- 
can people—of the great mass of our people 
who may be called underprivileged in the 
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arts, and especially on a study of the needs 
of the south and west where opportunities 
have been especially limited. 

To date, fifty centers are in operation 
throughout the whole country, from Salem, 
Oregon, to Key West, Florida. And of par- 
ticular importance is the large number of 
centers which have been established in great 
stretches of the vast, thinly-populated areas 
west of the Mississippi. We have found a 
tremendous public response to this program 
in the Carolinas, Virginia, Tennessee, Flor- 
ida, Iowa, Alabama, Wyoming, Oklahoma, 
California, Montana, Washington, Oregon, 
Arizona, New York City, and the District 
of Columbia. Attendance at the activities 
of these centers since their inception has 
already totaled more than 3,400,000 and 
the community contributions to this program 
have reached approximately $250,000. 

Of particular importance is the fact that 
the majority of this large attendance is not 
composed of casual visitors to exhibitions, 
but of culturally starved adults and children 
who are being given their first opportunity 
to participate actively in the arts and make 
art a vital part of their lives. 

All this has happened since the opening of 
the first community art center in Raleigh, 
North Carolina, in December, 1936. The 
rapid growth of this movement has un- 
doubtedly been due to the fact that the 
WPA centers, like public libraries, have 
believed in serving people in a direct and 
human way. The library is knowledge for 
use. The art center is beauty for use—not 
a museum for preservation, for conservation, 
for display—but for use in the broadest 
human sense. 

There are changing exhibitions of various 
types of art, both local and national, giving 
a fresh selection every three weeks. There 
are docents and artist-teachers in constant 
attendance who give to questioning visitors 
of all ages, races and classes a friendly and 
human introduction to the meaning of art. 
There are afternoon and evening classes 
ministering both to the needs of exuberant 
youngsters and to the problems of adults 
who find a new source of interest and serv- 
ice in the fine arts. There are demonstra- 
tion talks in which the processes of print 


making, of fresco painting, of poster mak- 
ing, and sculpture are removed from the 
mysterious technical jargon in which they 
have long been veiled and brought to the 
understanding of Mr. and Mrs. Average 
American. Thus, through the opportunity 
of actually seeing the artist at work, and 
through carefully prepared exhibits of ma- 
terials, tools, and progress stages in the 
creation of a work of art, people in all 
sections of the country are feeling the de- 
sire both to possess art and to participate in 
painting, print making, sculpture, or arts and 
crafts, according to their talents. 

Thousands of objects, thousands of evi- 
dences from the earlier handicraft period of 
American life, tell us that in the earlier days 
art was integrated with the life of the 
people. The community art center program 
of the WPA Federal Art Project is devoted 
to returning art to the people—to all the 
people. 

The true extent of community support 
for the work that is being done is evidenced 
by the fact that contributions range from 
penny donations made by school children in 
Salem, Oregon, and Spokane, Washington, 
to the outright donation of $125,000 by Mrs. 
Lunsford Richardson for a civic community 
building in Greensboro, North Carolina. 
This donation was made with the stipula- 
tion that the federal art center and the 
public library be given permanent quarters 
in this cultural center for the city. 

Programs are definitely adapted to the 
section of the country served. Thus, in the 
south there are special classes in weaving; 
in New Mexico, native arts of wool em- 
broidery are encouraged; in California and 
Arizona, studio guilds have been formed, 
combining the technical skills of artists and 
work of laymen in the creation of tile 
mosaics and fountains that will give added 
beauty to schools and public squares. In 
industrial and textile communities, the proj- 
ect is codperating with workers in develop- 
ing new techniques to increase their capa- 
bilities, with the result that machine opera- 
tors have been promoted to the rank of in- 
structors. 

[At this point lantern slides were shown 
illustrating the work of various art centers 
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throughout the country. Among the centers 
described in detail were those in Salem, 
Oregon; Spokane, Washington; Sioux City, 
Iowa; Oklahoma City; Roswell, New Mex- 
ico; Phoenix, Arizona; and the Children’s 
Gallery in Washington, D.C.] 

An unusual feature of community art cen- 
ter work has been the establishment of a 
number of extension galleries for Negroes 
both in the south and in New York City. 

Artist-teachers have also brought art 
therapy into many hospital wards in all sec- 
tions of the country. 

The community art centers, although 
probably one of the most important phases 
of the Federal Art Project work, are part 
of a large, highly varied program, seeking 
to return the American people to a sound 
relationship of the arts, reaching all classes 
and all sections of the country. As con- 
ceived originally, the arts projects were 
primarily concerned with artists in need. 
In fact, the principal concern is still that, 
but concurrent with it is also the very im- 
portant intention of finding for an artist’s 
talents the most socially valuable work. 

Among other aspects of the program, in 
addition to the creative projects, are the 
crafts program, the Index of American De- 
sign, photography, dioramas, and models. 

It is my pleasure to recall to you that the 
American Library Association last year 
passed an official resolution indorsing the 
great value of the Index of American De- 
sign. The importance of this indorsement 
is not to be underestimated, and the Fed- 
eral Art Project is and always will be ex- 
tremely grateful to the Association for this 
expression of its codperative interest. In 
fact, it seems to me that a very close co- 
operation between the libraries of this coun- 
try and the work of the Federal Art Project 
can and should be of the most intimate na- 
ture. This new, large, art-loving public, 
generated by the program of the Federal 
Art Project, looks to libraries for aid in 
extending its comprehension of the cultural 
meaning of art. Here is a new and eager 
group of people anxious to supplement with 
books the fresh interests they have acquired 
in their work at the community federal art 
centers. Increasingly, the Federal Art Proj- 
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ect, through its lectures, its arts and crafts 
courses, its exhibitions at the centers, will 
be sending larger and larger numbers of 
readers to the public libraries, eager to en- 
large, through books, their newly discovered 
horizons. 

It will be to our mutual interests if li- 
braries can organize, with this special need 
in mind, lists of books as aids to the di- 
rective reading of this new public. The 
compilation of such material could be is- 
sued by the art centers to the public, calling 
to its attention the numerous books avail- 
able through the facilities of the libraries. 
Our tasks, our duties, and our responsibili- 
ties in the face of this new public are similar, 
and I contemplate with considerable pleas- 
ure the prospect of our working together 
in their solution, for essentially we are all 
ultimately concerned in bringing to the 
American people a truer concept of the 
significance of a cultural existence. 

As Holger Cahill, the national director of 
the Federal Art Project, has stated: “We 
are trying to bring art back into the healthy 
channels of everyday life. We are trying 
to make art mean something to the 120 mil- 
lion American people, and particularly to 
those of the 120 million who, in the past, 
have not had the opportunity to enjoy art. 
Anybody can appreciate art. The extent of 
this appreciation of art depends upon oppor- 
tunity and experience. In a democracy such 
as ours, art can and ought to belong to 
everybody. We are trying our best to bring 
it to all.” 

It is my firm belief that ultimately art in 
America will become an ideal of living and 
will no longer be merely a detached esthetic 
experience. It is my belief that people will 
cease to think of art merely in terms of an 
isolated painting or piece of sculpture but 
will come to regard it as intimately as the 
books they read, with an understanding of 
its plastic language and its full significance 
in the life of today. 


* * * 


The Nelson Gallery’s educational pro- 
gram with the public schools was next de- 
scribed by Frances O’Donnell of the educa- 
tional department. 
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Etheldred Abbot, chairman of the com- 
mittee on reorganization of the Art Refer- 
ence Round Table to form a section of the 
American Library Association, reported that 
it seemed best not to take any active steps 
toward reorganization at the present time. 

A motion was passed empowering the in- 
coming chairman to appoint a membership 
chairman in order that a list of art librarians 
and those actively interested in art might be 
made. 

The financial plight of the Art Index was 
discussed, and it was unanimously agreed 
that the group should do all it could to sup- 
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port and make possible the continuance of 
such a valuable reference tool. 

The nominating committee, consisting of 
Louise Orwig, Mrs. Fern DeBeck Davis, 
and Esther Fawcett, reported through its 
chairman, Miss Orwig. 


Orricers ELEcTED 
Officers for 1938-39 are: Chairman, 
Gladys Caldwell, Public Library, Los An- 
geles, California; secretary, Mrs. Patricia 
O. Dutcher, Public Library, Pasadena, 
California. 
SARAH St. JoHN TRENT, Secretary 


cAssociation of (ollege and Reference Libraries 
J 


A Section of the American Library Association 


(Formerly College and Reference Section. 


Name changed by vote of the section, June, 


1938. To be presented to Council, December, 1938.) 


HE Association of College and Ref- 

erence Libraries, a Section of the 

American Library Association, held 
one business and one program session. The 
five subsections of the association—College 
Libraries, Junior College Libraries, Refer- 
ence Librarians, Libraries of Teacher-T rain- 
ing Institutions, and University Libraries— 
each held a brief business session and a 
program session. The Subsection for Li- 


braries of Teacher-Training Institutions also 
held a breakfast session. All meetings of 
the association and the subsections were held 
in the Municipal Auditorium with the excep- 
tion of the Libraries of Teacher-Training 
Institutions breakfast which assembled in 
the Hotel Kansas Citian. 

Owing to space limitations, it is not pos- 
sible to give all of the papers and reports 
in full. 


BUSINESS MEETING 


The business meeting of the College and 
Reference Section was held Thursday after- 
noon, June 16, with Frank K. Walter, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Library, chairman of 
the section, presiding, and Willard P. Lewis, 
Pennsylvania State College Library, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the section, serving as 
secretary. 

The principal item of business for the 
section was consideration and action upon the 
report of the Reorganization Committee. 
The third draft of this report had been dis- 
tributed in advance to members of the 
section and was finally revised for presen- 
tation to the section at a special meeting of 
the Committee on Reorganization and the 
Board of Directors of the section, Tuesday 


evening, June 14. The revised report, pre- 
sented by Charles H. Brown, Iowa State 
College Library, chairman of the committee, 
follows: 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
REORGANIZATION 


The Committee on Reorganization was 
appointed as a result of action taken at the 
Richmond meeting in 1936. At that time 
the membership of the College and Refer- 
ence Section was under a hundred. The by- 
laws then in existence did not provide 
officially for division of the section by 
groups to represent the interests of special 
types of institutions, such as_ universi- 
ties, small colleges, junior colleges, teacher- 
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training institutions, and reference librarians. 

The by-laws herewith presented provide 
for these five groups. The governing board 
is made up of the officers of the association, 
five directors elected by the membership of 
these five groups, and three directors elected 
by the whole membership. In addition, the 
chairman of each group is an ex officio 
member of the Board of Directors, without 
however, the right to vote. Directors are 
elected for a three-year term, with the ex- 
piration of the terms of office staggered. 
We have for the first time a very definite, 
if imperfect, statement of the objectives of 
the new association. We have also a dis- 
tinctive name and a democratic organization. 
The membership has full control and the 
members of any group, established or to be 
established, will have representation on the 
governing board of the association and full 
autonomy over its own activities. 

The new by-laws are not the work of your 
Committee on Reorganization or its chair- 
man. They do incorporate suggestions re- 
ceived from over three hundred members. 
Four different drafts of the proposed by- 
laws were prepared and sent out to the 
membership. If there ever was a demo- 
cratic organization, this one certainly is. 

During the two years of reorganization, 
the membership of the section has increased 
from less than one hundred to over eight 
hundred. Much of the credit for the in- 
crease in membership and for the efficient 
conduct of the duties of a very difficult office 
is due to the secretary of the section. 

The chairman also desires to express his 
appreciation for the very great assistance 
vouchsafed by the Executive Board and the 
secretary of the American Library Associa- 
tion. The Executive Board granted every 
request made. It went even further. It be- 
came so much interested in the success of 
the reorganization that it appointed a com- 
mittee of its membership to work with us 
and to keep us moving. In addition, the 
secretary of the A. L. A., at the suggestion 
of the Executive Board, asked for recom- 
mendations for appointments on the College 
Library Advisory Board. I desire especially 
to express my appreciation of the work of 
the secretary of the A. L. A. In the past I, 


with some help from some of my associates, 
have criticized the secretary unmercifully 
for his emphasis on publicity and his seem- 
ing lack of attention to college library affairs. 
In connection with the work of the third 
Activities Committee, I have come to the 
conclusion that publicity is absolutely nec- 
essary for the success of public tax-supported 
libraries. True, it is a red flag to many 
college faculties but we also have our foibles. 
The American Library Association must 
consider all its membership. The activities 
of the secretary of the A. L. A. in promot- 
ing close contacts with national associations 
have been a great benefit to college libraries, 
and, unknown to many of us, have bettered 
the positions and increased the possibilities 
for service of very many college libraries. 
Apparently, we are on our way to obtaining, 
under the wing of the A. L. A., all the ad- 
vantages we could have obtained by a sepa- 
rate organization, and at the same time we 
can still feel that we are working with the 
Association toward the promotion of all li- 
brary interests. 

These by-laws represent the final report 
of the present Reorganization Committee.* 
If the Constitution and By-laws of the 
A. L. A. should be changed as a result of 
the work of the third Activities Commit- 
tee, then it may be necessary to appoint 
later a second Reorganization Committee. 
This report is presented, however, as a final 
report of the present committee. 

May I, as chairman of the Committee 
on Reorganization, express my thanks to my 
associates on the committee, to the members 
of the College and Reference Section, to the 
Executive Board, and to the secretary of the 
A. L. A., for their very important part in 
the present plans of reorganization? What- 
ever wisdom there may be in the proposed 
by-laws is due to the help received from these 
sources. 

* * . 


After some discussion, the section voted 
to approve the report establishing the Asso- 
ciation of College and Reference Libraries, 
a section of the American Library Associa- 


1Cp. Interim report in A. L. A. Bulletin 31:589- 
601, September, 1937. 
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tion, and by-laws for the new association 
as presented by Mr. Brown. (The new by- 
laws follow the report of the secretary- 
treasurer.) 

It was moved, seconded, and carried that 
the thanks of the association be extended 
to Chairman Brown and his Committee on 
Reorganization for their notable piece of 
work in the reorganization report. 

The annual report of the secretary-treas- 
urer for 1937-38 was presented by Willard 
P. Lewis and approved, as follows: 


Report oF SECRETARY-TREASURER 
Income 
Balance June 21 at close 
of New York meeting .$314.89 


1937 memberships ...... 75.00 
1938 memberships ..... 692.00 
1939 memberships ..... 6.00 


January 6, 1938, dividend, 
East Lansing (Mich.) 


State Bank .......... 35.00 
ee eee eee .18 
We Mies ties F548 Hee $1,123.07 
Expenditures 


July 28, 1937, stenogra- 
pher, proceedings New 


York meeting ....... 9.40 
10 extra pages, A. L. A. 
Proceedings, New York 
a 100.00 
Membership campaign 
January to June, 1938: 
Stamped envelopes ... 40.28 
SE ere 10.00 
Stenographer ........ 26.84 
Mimeographing ...... 7.00 
Stenographer, Kansas 
City program ........ 29.14 
Telegrams, Kansas City 
POC Tre 10.00 


Appropriation, university 
subsection expenditures 25.00 
A. L. A. contributing 


membership ......... 25.00 
_ 0 eS a ere $ 282.66 
EET sb ivnce 0 ud $ 840.41 


Certificate of indebtedness 
due section from East 
Lansing (Mich.) State 


ee A eee $ 245.00 


Arnold H. Trotier, University of Illinois 
Library, and chairman of the Auditing Com- 
mittee, reported that the secretary-treas- 
urer’s report had been duly audited and 
found correct. 

* . . 


Charles H. Brown presented the follow- 
ing resolution: 


RESOLUTION ON STATISTICAL Form 


“Resolved By the Association of College 
and Reference Libraries in convention as- 
sembled, that it is the opinion of the asso- 
ciation that one statistical form for college 
and university libraries should be adopted 
for the joint use of the national Office of 
Education and the American Library Asso- 
ciation Headquarters, and that this form 
should include such statistics, generally 
needed by college and university library 
administrators, as student enrollment, total 
expenditures for educational purposes, etc., 
without the necessity of reference to other 
forms of publications.” 

It was duly moved and carried that this 
resolution be referred to the Board of 
Directors of the Association of College and 
Reference Libraries for such action as it may 
desire to take. The board was authorized 
to modify the wording of the resolution and 
to represent the association in presenting 
the resolution to the Office of Education and 
to A. L. A. Headquarters. 


*x* * * 


The report of the Nominating Committee 
for officers of the new association was given 
by Chairman A. F. Kuhlman, Joint Univer- 
sity Libraries, Nashville, Tennessee. Off- 
cers of the new association and all of its 
subsections are printed on page 850. 


By-Laws OF THE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE 
AND REFERENCE LIBRARIES 
EFFEcTIVE JUNE 16, 1938 

Name 


Sec. 1. The name of this organization 
shall be “The Association of College and 
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Reference Libraries, a Section of the Ameri- 
can Library Association.” (The word “col- 
lege” is understood to include college and 
university. The term “reference libraries” 
is used to include such libraries as the 
Library of Congress, the John Crerar Li- 
brary, the Newberry Library, the Reference 
Department of the New York Public Li- 
brary, and the reference departments of 
other public libraries.) 


Object 


Sec. 2. The object of this association is 
to encourage the maintenance and improve- 
ment of library service to students, faculty, 
and research workers, and of reference serv- 
ice to all library patrons. As a means 
toward attainment of this end, it shall be 
the policy of the association to encourage 
(a) a program of activities directed by the 
group, (b) advancement of standards of 
library service in college, university, and ref- 
erence libraries, and (c) the continued pro- 
fessional growth of those engaged in the 
work of these libraries. 


Membership 


Sec. 3. Any member of the American 
Library Association may become a member 
of this association upon payment of the 
dues provided in Sec. 4 of these by-laws. 


Dues 


Sec. 4. The annual dues shall be one 
dollar payable to the treasurer in January 
of each year. 


Meetings 


Sec. 5. The association will hold one or 
more meetings annually at the time of the 
annual conference of the American Library 
Association. Other meetings may be called 
at any time by the Board of Directors. 
Meetings of subsections shall be held at the 
time of the annual conference and may be 
called at other times by chairmen of sub- 
sections with the approval of the Board of 
Directors. 


Subsections 


Sec. 6. Any group of twenty or more 
members of the association may organize 


a subsection upon approval by the Board 
of Directors. Any subsection consisting of 
fifty or more members shall elect from its 
membership one representative on the Board 
of Directors. 

Each subsection shall elect its own chair- 
man and secretary and may authorize com- 
mittees relating to its own affairs. When 
conflicts of interests arise between the sub- 
sections, the questions shall be referred to 
the Board of Directors for decision. 

Members of the association may select the 
subsection or subsections with which they 
desire to affiliate. A member desiring to 
affiliate with more than one subsection must 
designate the particular subsection in which 
he wishes to vote for subsectional officers 
and director. 

The subsections at present authorized are 
College Libraries, Junior College Libraries, 
Reference Librarians, Libraries of Teacher- 


Training Institutions, and University Li- 
braries. 


Officers 


Sec. 7. The officers of the association 
shall be a president, a secretary, and a treas- 
urer. 

The president shall serve for one year or 
until his successor is elected. The secretary 
shall be elected for a term of three years and 
shall be the executive officer of the associa- 
tion, responsible to the president and to the 
Board of Directors. 

It shall be the duty of the secretary to 
inform the president of the association and 
chairmen of subsections of matters which 
may require their attention. He shall be 
responsible for keeping a record of the pro- 
ceedings of the association. The treasurer 
shall be elected in 1938 for two years and, 
thereafter, for a three-year term. He shall 
be responsible for the care of membership 
records, for the collection of all dues, and 
for the payment of all bills after approval by 
the president. 


Board of Directors 


Sec. 8. The direction of affairs of the as- 
sociation shall be in the hands of the Board 
of Directors which shall consist of the presi- 
dent, the secretary, the treasurer, three 
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directors-at-large elected by the entire mem- 
bership of the association, and subsection 
directors who shall be elected by the mem- 
bers of each subsection, one director for 
each subsection having fifty or more mem- 
bers. All directors shall be elected for a 
three-year term. The chairman of each 
subsection shall be an ex officio member of 
the Board of Directors without the right to 
vote. 

At the first meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors, the directors elected at large shall 
draw lots to determine which shall serve 
for one year, which for two, and which for 
three, unless elected for such respective 
terms. At the same meeting, directors rep- 
resenting subsections shall draw lots so ar- 
ranged that their terms shall not all expire 
the same year. 

After the first annual meeting, directors 
shall be elected for three-year terms except 
when a vacancy is to be filled, in which case a 
director shall be elected to complete the un- 
expired term. 

The Board of Directors shall conduct all 
business of the association between meet- 
ings. It shall decide upon the expenditure 
of all funds and shall be authorized to allot 
funds to the subsections and committees. At 
each annual meeting, an Auditing Commit- 
tee appointed by the president shall report 
to the association. 


Nominations 


Sec. 9. A Committee on Nominations 
shall be appointed by the president within 
one month after each annual meeting and 
shall report to the association at the next 
annual meeting. A Nominating Committee 
of each subsection shall be appointed by the 
chairman within one month after each an- 
nual meeting to nominate officers of the 
subsection, to be elected at the annual meet- 
ing the following year. 

Nominations for the president, secretary, 
treasurer, directors-at-large, and representa- 
tives of subsections on the Board of Direc- 
tors, and nominations for officers. of 
subsections, shall be reported to the secre- 
tary of the association not less than six 
months before the annual meeting and shall 
be published by him in the official journal 


of the American Library Association, or in 
the Library Journal, in advance of the an- 
nual meeting. 

Any subsection failing to make nomination 
for director within the designated period 
shall lose its right to be represented on the 
Board of Directors for that year. 

Nominations other than those by the 
Nominating Committee, signed by not less 
than ten members of the association, shall be 
filed with the secretary at least one month 
before the annual meeting. All members of 
the association shall be eligible to vote for 
the three directors-at-large, the president, 
secretary, and treasurer. Only members of 
the subsection concerned shall vote for the 
director who will represent that subsection 
on the Board of Directors. 


Quorum 


Sec. 10. A majority of voting members 
of the Board of Directors shall constitute 
a quorum of the board. Fifty members shall 
constitute a quorum of the association. 


Vacancies 


Sec. 11. Appointments to fill vacancies in 
offices of the association shall be made by 
the Board of Directors. Vacancies on the 
Board of Directors shall be filled by elec- 
tion at the next annual meeting after the 
vacancy occurred. Appointments to fill 
vacancies in committees of the association 
shall be made by the president. 


Committees 


Sec. 12. Committees of the association 
shall be authorized by the association or by 
the Board of Directors, and when so au- 
thorized, are to be appointed by the president 
unless otherwise voted at a meeting of the as- 
sociation. Committees of subsections may be 
authorized by any subsection at any time and 
appointed by the chairman of such subsec- 
tion, subject to limitations expressed in Sec. 


6. 


Relations to the American Library Associa- 
tion 
Sec. 13. This association is organized un- 
der the by-laws of the American Library 
Association and those by-laws and any duly 
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recorded actions of the American Library 
Association are binding upon this associa- 
tion. 


Amendments 


Sec. 14. These by-laws may be amended 
at any annual meeting of the association. 
Proposals for amendment signed by not less 


PROGRAM 


The program session followed immedia- 
tely after the business meeting. 

Brief greetings were presented by the fol- 
lowing distinguished visitors from abroad: 
Dr. Igino Giordani, representing the Vati- 
can Library, Rome, Italy; and Dr. Josip 
Badali¢, representing the University of Yu- 
goslavia, at Zagreb. 

Robert Miller, University of Nebraska 
Library, Lincoln, then presented the first 
paper, entitled: ‘“Centralization versus 
Branch and Departmental Libraries.” Mr. 
Miller’s paper is being published in a forth- 
coming issue of the A. L. A. Bulletin. 

Rabbi Samuel S. Mayerberg, Congrega- 
tion B’nai Jehudah, Kansas City, then pre- 
sented a paper entitled: 


Tue SuMMUM BonumM oF LIBRARY 
SERVICE* 


The great miracles of civilization have 
sprung from books. They have been the 
never failing fountain of, inspiration, the 
source of heroic acts. One book has been 
the progenitor of some great literary move- 
ment, another has fostered a religious pro- 
gram, a third has given rise to a new 
economic system. Similarly I might, ad 
infinitum, cite volumes that have wrought 
undeniable changes in the thoughts and the 
lives of nations, have dethroned monarchs, 
have killed superstition, have proclaimed 
freedom, and their voices still echo in the 
minds and hearts of men. 

But who can delineate the infinite effect 
of real books! What is there as everlasting 
as an idea embodied in a book? It is with 
a sense of awe and gratitude that we should 
enter the portals of a library; for round 


* Abridged. 


than ten members shall be submitted to the 
secretary at least six months before an an- 
nual meeting and he shall publish them in 
the official journal of the American Library 
Association. They shall then be referred 
to a special committee, appointed by the 
president, which shall report to the associa- 
tion at the next annual meeting. 


SESSION 


about us are stationed not the monuments 
of our great men, but the men themselves 
holding out to us their best thoughts, trans- 
mitting to us their highest emotions, their 
greatest scholarship, and the counsel of their 
wisdom. Passing through beautiful West- 
minster Abbey, journeying to the tombs of 
the great poets and philosophers, imagina- 
tion may bring exaltation and our souls 
experience some vague spell of grandeur. 
But if we want to understand what Brown- 
ing meant to say, what Robert Burns has 
sung, what Moses taught, what Isaiah an- 
nounced, what Jesus preached—it is to books 
we must go—to the great and deathless 
books. 

Incomparable is the influence of a book. 
It annihilates time and space. It pries 
open the sealed doors of labyrinths and 
unlocks the archives of antiquity. What 
nothing else has been able to preserve, what 
no edifice, statue, or picture has bequeathed 
to us, a good book has—the intimate knowl- 
edge of our remote ancestors. What the 
nature of the Hebrew was, what the Greeks 
deemed best, what a Babylonian king cov- 
eted, how the Romans lived, how Socrates 
and Marcus Aurelius meditated—behold 
books reveal it all. Whenever I choose 
I can hail Cicero and Jeremiah, Goethe 
and Shakespeare, and hold quiet converse 
with their mighty spirits, thanks to the vol- 
umes I own or can find available. There 
is an imperishable truth in what Addison 
said, “As the Supreme Being has expressed, 
and, as it were, printed His ideas in the 
creation, men express their ideas in books, 
which may last as long as the sun and moon, 
and perish only in the general wreck of 
nature.” The same thought in different 
words was earlier voiced by Milton, “A 
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good book is the precious life blood of a 
master spirit, embalmed and treasured up 
on purpose to a life beyond life.” 

How this vast storehouse of human 
knowledge may be made accessible so that 
it may potently function as a director of 
tendencies which will impel mankind to a 
finer civilization is a challenge none of us 
may deny. For after all, accumulated 
knowledge, housed in beautiful libraries, is 
not fulfilling the genius of the writers and 
dreamers unless that knowledge functions 
in the lives of men. 

Does a work which finds its way into print 
or into the format of a book, paper, or 
pamphlet, ipso facto, deserve a place in a 
library? Even under the philosophy of 
democracy, cannot there be a sharp differen- 
tiation between truth and propaganda in 
the printed materials received for filing and 
use in libraries? I raise the question be- 
cause the average man, it is said, entertains 
a superstitious reverence for the printed 
word. It is difficult to convince the un- 
trained mind that a thing may be printed in a 
book, and may have been printed in a book 
thousands of years, and yet be false. This 
is due to the fact that in the beginning of 
writing only the highest wisdom of man 
was entrusted to the guardianship of paper. 
Only that was enshrined in volumes which 
was deemed the finest poetry and the clearest 
truth and men came and worshipped. But 
graduaily essence was neglected and they 
began to adore and revere all things though 
false and abominable, if they but bore the 
countenance or the mask of a book. There 
are many books occupying space on library 
shelves that are mere dupes and pretenders. 
They are like usurpers of honorable places 
that puff and bluff and bluster for awhile 
and receive the homage of fools until they 
are exposed and ignominiously driven away. 
“Books that are not books,” a famous essay- 
ist has dubbed such quacks and make-believes. 

In this era of world-wide turmoil, it 
seems to many thoughtful minds that man’s 
unfathomable mechanical ingenuity has far 
outstripped his ability to adjust his human 
relationships and that the summum bonum 
of library service would be in the evaluation 
of the contents of writings that find their 


way between the covers of books. Is there 
not some way in which libraries can say 
to readers, “This book is a fraud, it per- 
verts facts, it is pure unadulterated propa- 
ganda. Here it is, read it, take it as a 
curio but know as you read that scientific, 
honest minds of profound scholars brand 
it as false!” It is my opinion that some such 
method can be found and should be discov- 
ered especially in America and other democ- 
racies for it is not extravagant to say that 
in other countries, now subjugated by the 
ancient philosophies of despotism, truth and 
knowledge are disappearing and are being 
converted into rank and arrogant propa- 
ganda. 

In the last analysis, the thesis of all to- 
talitarian states including the nazis, fas- 
cists, and communists is dependent upon 
the conversion of human thought from truth 
seeking and fact finding into a blind emo- 
tional, hysterical acceptance of a political 
expediency which tyrants impose upon their 
nationals. The controlled and censored 
press, the shackling of speech, the restric- 
tion of educational materials, the writing 
of textbooks to conform to political dogma 
are sufficient evidence of what is happening 
to human knowledge in autocratic states 
today. When scientific discovery and schol- 
arly research are made by legal penalty, in- 
volving death, to conform to the fallacious 
and exploded anthropological theories of 
race superiority, how can intelligent folk of 
other countries expect to find knowledge in 
books that are printed without limit by the 
propaganda agencies which have reached 
unparalleled efficiency? What hope can 
there be, for example, of finding any truth 
in a book printed in Germany today when 
the propagandized people of that once great 
and civilized country can publish in its school 
text the beautiful poem “Lorelei” by Heine, 
and insert beneath it, “author unknown.” 
Every work published in Germany, Italy, 
or Russia today is nothing more or less than 
propaganda. This is no extravagant gener- 
ality. It is literally true. Every statement 
published is controlled by political censors 
and the life of the author depends upon his 
conformity to the political philosophy now 
extant. That type of propaganda is pouring 
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into America in a veritable flood of books. 
Furthermore, there are 219 pamphlet publi- 
cations printed here, some of which are 
financed by foreign funds. All of them are 
finding their way into library reading rooms 
and reference shelves and nothing labels 
them as they should be designated—political, 
racial, or national propaganda. 

Of course, I am not even intimating that 
such untruthful or misleading publications 
should be excluded from libraries. I only 
suggest that the library supply some kind 
of designation which will put the average 
reader on his guard. 

If it does not weary you, I should like 
to cite several pertinent items. During the 
World War and shortly thereafter, many 
volumes appeared in which the very definite 
attempt was made to place the entire war 
guilt upon Germany. She was made the 
chief culprit, the sole aggressor, who not 
only struck the first blow but also instigated, 
planned, and executed all the causes for that 
international catastrophe. It remained for 
very recent times, for unbiased and im- 
partial writers in magazines and books, to 
disprove and castigate those charges. Both 
sets of writing are in your libraries. If a 
reader selects one of the former and does 
not know the latter, have you any way of 
letting him know that the first is erroneous 
and that other volumes, by documentary 
evidence and the indisputable facts of his- 
tory, invalidate them? Or must generation 
after generation be made the innocent heirs 
of the falsehoods bequeathed by preceding 
ones? 

Other instances of such propaganda can 
be cited both in Europe and in the United 
States. 

Shall library service end with the catalog- 
ing of books and the supplying of them when 
they are demanded? Would librarians 
asked for a bibliography furnish such falla- 
cious and pernicious works, which in itself 
might seem in the eyes of the reader an 
official indorsement of the books supplied? 

Frankly, I cannot believe that this kind 
of service represents the best or the maxi- 
mum of modern libraries. On the con- 
trary, under the circumstances, libraries are 
not only sources for the dissemination of 


knowledge through books but also are pur- 
veyors of falsehood through propaganda. 

I am quite convinced that libraries could 
render their highest good to community and 
country in our democracy if they would de- 
velop a country-wide plan for examination 
of all library material by honest experts who 
seek truth and know it when they see it. 
This should not be difficult in America. 
We have many notable institutions of 
higher learning in which are to be found 
great scholars whose intellect is above pass- 
ing movements and fanatical philosophies. 
These men are recognized experts in all 
realms of human knowledge. Questionable 
books now on library shelves could be sent 
to a particular expert in that special field 
and his estimate of its validity could be 
procured. New books, papers, and maga- 
zines before being made available for public 
use could be submitted to these trusted 
scholars for evaluation. With this pro- 
cedure, every work in the library could 
carry on the inside cover a notation some- 
thing like this: “The facts in this book are 
reliable, but we do not indorse the con- 
clusion of the author,” or, “This work, or 
article, is contrary to truth, it is obviously 
propaganda. As its antidote, we recommend 
such and such a volume.” 

Of course, I realize the work involved 
would be stupendous but if it were under- 
taken, we would find in the process of time 
that libraries would be looked upon as a 
chief bulwark of democracy; they would be 
considered champions of truth and defenders 
of the inalienable human rights of mankind. 

Then would all feel like joining in the 
words of the poet Crabbe: 


“With awe around these silent walks I 
tread; 

These are the lasting mansions of the dead— 

‘The dead!’ methinks a thousand tongues 
reply; 

These are the tombs of such as cannot die! 

Crown’d with eternal fame, they sit sublime, 

And laugh at all the little strips of time.” 


* * * 


The final paper of the afternoon was 
presented by Ralph H. Parker, Pomona Col- 
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lege Library, Claremont, California, en- 
titled: 


MECHANICAL Alps IN COLLEGE AND 
UNIverRsITY LIBRARIES* 


Since the introduction of the typewriter, 
vast changes in library methods have been 
made. Today, the college library is filled 
with mechanical aids and gadgets designed 
to relieve the labor and strain of work, but 
there still exists an emotional brake on 
further developments. Two years ago an 
article appeared in which the author said, 
“, . + it seems unlikely that the immediate 
future will produce any marked develop- 
ments in the mechanics of library service.” 
This assumption of technical stagnation is 
highly reminiscent of the proposal to abolish 
the patent office because all worth while in- 
ventions had been made. 

Librarians have not been conscious enough 
of technological evolution to inquire into 
possible developments; and the  ubiqui- 
tous salesmen of the newest gadgets have 
known too little of library problems to 
bring the two together. Even so, we find 
a long line of mechanical devices being used. 
Reproducing machines, such as the mimeo- 
graph, are used in many university libraries 
for production of catalog cards. For the 
smallest libraries, there are hand operated 
stencil duplicators which look something 
like a rocking horse blotter and which sell 
for less than $10. 

Most libraries today need some kind of 
a calculating machine. It may be only a 
hand model adding machine or, where the 
need is great enough, electrically driven 
models which add, subtract, and multiply 
may be obtained. Several of the larger 
libraries make use of accounting and post- 
ing machines in their order departments. 

The third general type of machine in use 
is the telephone and its adaptations.2 A 
few libraries make use of adaptations such 
as the telautograph which reproduces at a 
distant point handwriting as it is per- 
formed. Thus, the attendant informs a page 

* Abridged. 

1 Shera, rf H. “The Colle e Library of the Future.” 
A. L. A, Bulletin 30:496, June, 1936. 

?Fair, Ethel M. “Inventions and Books—What 


of the Future?” Library Journal 61:47-51, January 
15, 1936. 
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boy in the stacks of a book he wants by 
writing the call number at the telautograph 
station. More ambitious is the use of the 
teletypewriter for such inter-office communi- 
cations. Pneumatic tube conveyors, perhaps 
more widely used, have the advantage that 
documents already in existence may be sent 
without reproduction, but they have the 
disadvantage of costly installation where 
changes of direction in the tubes are nec- 
essary. But both telegraphic and pneumatic 
methods are better than messenger service. 

In most recent libraries, book conveyors 
are being installed. The most recent and per- 
haps the most flexible and satisfactory con- 
veyor is the basket-on-endless-chain type. 
The distributor can be set to receive or 
discharge books on any floor level and can 
run in either the vertical or the horizontal 
plane or both. Of course, there is still a 
place in any college library for the now 
old-fashioned dumbwaiter to transfer books 
from one floor to another in large quantities. 
One other device developed especially for 
libraries, now past the experimental stage, 
is the automatic book charging machine. 
While two makes have been on the market 
for ten years, only fourteen college or 
university libraries have adopted them. 
They have not proved a great asset to the 
college library world. 

Two present-day experimental develop- 
ments in libraries deserve attention. Micro- 
filming of bibliographical and rare materials 
has captured the fancy of many librarians 
during the last three years. Through the 
efforts and energy of a number of libra- 
rians, the technical difficulties are about to 
be wiped out. It is not my intention to 
discuss this subject about which you all 
perhaps know more than I. 

The other experiment now being made 
should prove just as important as micro- 
photography. I am referring, of course, 
to the use of punched card tabulating 
machines in library routine operations. At 
present, only one university library is using 
the equipment, and its use is still largely 
experimental. In January, 1936, the Uni- 
versity of Texas installed in its circulation 
department a set of tabulating machines. 
The purpose of the installation was to re- 
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duce the routine of book charging and to 
facilitate the follow-up of overdue books.® 

Besides a reduction in cost through 
elimination of a large portion of the clerical 
work of lending books, other advantages are 
made possible. Since each book issued is 
represented by a tabulating card, all analyses 
and studies of library use are brought within 
the reach of accomplishment. A study of 
the distribution of circulation by class of 
book and type of borrower, made at that 
library in 1934-35, which required about 
two thousand hours of clerical time, could 
now be repeated far more thoroughly with 
the machines in 125 hours. Libraries ought 
to be able to demonstrate their usefulness 
through analysis of their operation. Often 
such surveys are too expensive; but with 
this simple type of installation, the cost fac- 
tor is largely eliminated. 

From that simple, though revolutionary, 
adaptation comes the idea for recording in 
perforated codes the subject entries for the 
book. If our catalog cards are run through 
a selecting sorter—which operates at a speed 
of four hundred cards per minute—we can 
select the cards for all books on the de- 
sired subject. Now, if a high speed camera 
be attached to the sorting machine so that 
when a card containing the correct code 
passes through, the camera will photograph 
that card, the bibliography desired will ap- 
pear in alphabetical order on a film strip 
for use in standard projectors. 

This little excursion into what libraries 
may expect in the way of new equipment 
should entirely check statements that tech- 
nical methods in library work have reached 
their zenith, What has been suggested 
may not materialize exactly as described, but 
the continued thought of interested libra- 


* Parker, Ralph H. “The Punched Card Method 


in Circulation Work.” Library Journal 61:903, 
December 1, 1936. 


rians and the evolution of technical possi- 
bilities will assure in the future even more 
remarkable advances than can now be con- 
ceived. 

* . * 


Following the program session, the Board 
of Directors of the Association of College 
and Reference Libraries held a meeting to 
initiate the policies and program and to 
make certain decisions and elections required 
by the new by-laws. President Walter and 
Directors Towne, Kuhlman, Little, Anstaett, 
Johnson, Conat, Shores, and Coney, and 
Secretary Lewis were present. 

At this session, it was decided to permit 
one formal program meeting of each sub- 
section at the next A. L. A. conference, to 
apportion one-half of the membership fee 
of each individual member to the subsection 
designated by that member as his voting 
subsection. A tentative budget was adopted 
and lots were drawn to determine the terms 
of office of the new directors representing 
the subsection. 

The directors further voted to approve 
the resolution referred to them by the As- 
sociation of College and Reference Libra- 
ries relative to a standard statistical form 
for college and university libraries which 
would include such statistics generally 
needed by college and university library 
administrators, as, for example, student en- 
rollment and total expenditures for educa- 
tional purposes, and instructed the secretary 
to transmit the resolution to the United 
States Office of Education and to A. L. A. 
Headquarters. 

The Board of Directors also voted to 
authorize the secretary to have reprints 
made of the proceedings of the Association 
of College and Reference Libraries and to 
send them to all members after ascertain- 
ing the cost and reporting same to the Board 
of Directors. 


COLLEGE LIBRARIES SUBSECTION 


At the meeting of the College Libraries 
Subsection held Monday, June 13, at 10:00 
A.M., Herbert B. Anstaett, Franklin and 
Marshall College Library, Lancaster, Penn- 


sylvania, chairman of the subsection, pre- 


sided. Mary J. Callahan, of Wallace, Idaho, 
served as secretary. 

At a brief business meeting, the subsec- 
tion: 

“Voted, To go on record as urging the 
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Executive Board of the American Library 
Association to add to the staff of the Asso- 
ciation a college library consultant, at the 
earliest practical moment. 

“Voted, To accept the report of the 
Nominating Committee as sent by Willis H. 
Kerr, Claremont Colleges, Claremont, Cali- 
fornia, chairman of the Nominating Com- 
mittee, for officers of the subsection for the 
next year.” 

The officers named appear at the con- 
clusion of the proceedings of the Associa- 
tion of College and Reference Libraries. 


Dr. JoHNson’s REPORT 


The first paper, presented by B. Lamar 
Johnson, Stephens College Library, Colum- 
bia, Missouri, and chairman of the College 
Library Advisory Board of the American 
Library Association, was a summary of 
activities of the College Library Advisory 
Board for the past year. 

Dr. Johnson reported that these activities 
were being carried out along three lines: 
first, a college library survey project; second, 
publication of a series of articles on the col- 
lege library in the A. L. A. Bulletin; and 
third, bringing up to date Shaw’s List of 
Books for College Libraries. 

In connection with the college library sur- 
vey, it was proposed to set up a manual 
to enable the individual college to survey its 
own library, such surveys to be carried on 
by members of the college staff with the 
assistance of specialists as desired. In work- 
ing on the manual, the board tentatively 
divided the program into five parts: first, a 
summary of items used in other library 
surveys, which was being studied by Errett 
W. McDiarmid, University of Illinois Li- 
brary School; second, a plan for studying 
college library book collections which was 
being prepared by Blanche P. McCrum, 
Wellesley College Library; third, a plan for 
making time and cost studies with relation to 
routines and services of the college library, 
which was being studied by Willis H. 
Kerr; fourth, preparation of checking lists 
for the purpose of stimulating the thinking 
of, and getting suggestions from, instructors, 
students, and librarians, which was being 
compiled by Dr. Johnson; fifth, a plan for 


studying and interpreting the use of ma- 
terials in a given college library; which had 
not yet been specifically assigned. 

Reports of progress have been received 
and a tentative checking list based on the 
work of this project has been used with 
reported success in the survey of one college 
library. 

Among the articles which have appeared 
in the A. L. A. Bulletin, sponsored by the 
College Library Advisory Board, are: 
“College Librarians’ Professional Reading,” 
by Herman H. Henkle; “Staff Manual for 
the College Library,” by Lucy E. Fay; “A 
College Library Survey,” by Blanche P. 
McCrum; “College Library Handbooks,” 
by Guy R. Lyle; “New Types of Higher 
Education and the Library—A Symposium.” 

In reporting on the supplement to Shaw’s 
List of Books for College Libraries, Dr. 
Johnson stated that the College Library Ad- 
visory Board had agreed to give general 
supervision to the preparation of the sup- 
plement and that it was probable that Mr. 
Shaw himself would assume editorship. 

In conclusion, the board wished to em- 
phasize its lack of ability to meet requests 
contained in dozens of letters from college 
librarians and administrators and to give 
adequate consultation service, owing to the 
fact that each member of the board is 
busy in his own particular position. The 
board urged the appointment of a college 
library consultant at A. L. A. Headquarters. 


* * * 


The second paper of the morning was 
contributed by Herman H. Fussler, De- 
partment of Photographic Reproduction, 
University of Chicago Libraries, and was 
entitled: 


CoLLEGE MICROFILMING AND EQUIPMENT* 


Instead of attempting to revive past his- 
tory and developments in microphotography, 
I am proposing simply to survey rapidly the 
practical current status of equipment, touch- 
ing only the very high spots. The basic 
current demand for information centers 


* Abridged. 
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very largely about the availability and types 
of equipment currently in use. 

The status of the camera has not altered 
materially from the position late last spring. 
Still receiving serious consideration for many 
special applications where a large volume 
of copying is not contemplated are the 
so-called pictorial cameras, that is, the Leica, 
Contax, Retina, Argus, and others. Where 
the material to be copied meets the conditions 
imposed by these cameras, namely, small 
quantity, intermittent use, or limited budgets, 
these cameras when adapted and equipped 
are capable of giving varying ranges of 
satisfactory results. They are not suitable, 
however, to the copying of extensive files 
and certain types of material, especially those 
requiring high reduction. 

The next step beyond the pictorial camera 
is an instrument specifically designed for 
microphotography, carrying sufficient mech- 
anization, magazine capacity, etc. to 
justify its application to a medium amount 
of material on an economic basis. This 
type is not completely mechanized nor ap- 
plicable to all types of work, to provide 
for portability, simplicity of operation, and 
to keep the price within the range of the 
smaller institution and the individual scholar. 
Illustrative are two cameras, the Ludwig- 
Ott at $255 and the Folmer Graflex Cor- 
poration’s Photorecord at $265. 

The next step beyond this are the large 
cameras, completely mechanized and yield- 
ing the best results at the absolute minimum 
of price if the quantity of work is suffi- 
cient. The Eastman Micro-film and rotary 
cameras are at the top in this classification. 
The volume of work handled by the com- 
mercial small loose sheet cameras, the larger 
loose sheet rotary cameras (chiefly occupied 
with current newspaper copying), and 
finally the large bound volume cameras, is 
enormous. 

The camera best suited to your specific 
type of program once acquired, it is then 
necessary to load it with film. For the 
pictorial cameras operated without artificial 
lights, many private operators use one or 
another of the regular pictorial negative 
35 mm. films. These yield satisfactory 
results but are much faster in speed than is 
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needed for microphotographic equipment. 
They are expensive, are in most cases on 
inflammable nitro-cellulose base, and are 
more difficult to process. 

The reading machine situation has 
changed quite a bit during the past year. 
There are one or more reorganization com- 
panies which have arisen from the liquida- 
tion of the International Filmbook Company 
and have given rise to various rumors of 
new cameras and reading machines of one 
sort or another. 

The Recordak library projector for news- 
paper film manufactured by the Eastman 
Kodak Company has not changed since last 
year. While designed primarily for news- 
paper film with a page filling a double 
frame, the machine also will serve quite 
well with any other columnar material with 
the lines at right angles to the length of 
the film. The machine is not suitable for 
reading low reduction films, the lines of 
which run parallel to the length of the film. 
Easy to load and operate, the machine in 
operation has proved quite satisfactory. 

For low reduction material, we are now 
equipped with a new reading machine, the 
Argus, which sells at a lower price than 
any we have had heretofore, namely, $75. 
Basically designed for low reduction film, 
two pages to a double frame, it will also 
read single frame though the magnification 
is fixed at 12 diameters. 

For future developments, there is a fairly 
well substantiated possibility that the 
Recordak newspaper machine may be 
equipped with a prism-mirror arrangement 
or that the company will introduce an en- 
tirely new machine of a lower ratio of mag- 
nification. An extremely interesting design 
for a reading machine has been developed 
by the Pathé Film Corporation. The basic 
characteristic about which the design is 
centered is a single lens, capable of a con- 
tinuously adjustable increase in magnifica- 
tion on a fixed screen. This principle offers 
the possibility of projecting newspaper pages, 
for example, onto the screen with the full 
page showing at somewhat reduced size, 
but not too small for easy reading of col- 
umn heads. 

The status of processing, that is, the de- 
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velopment and accompanying processes, is 
too detailed for much consideration here. 
There are briefly three methods of develop- 
ing the film and the one selected in any 
particular case will depend primarily on the 
camera and the quantity of film to be 
handled. 

During the past year, microphotography 
has continued to build a more solid founda- 
tion. What it is and what it offers to li- 
brarians, scholars, and investigators (not 
to mention commercial applications) are 
now matters of general knowledge and 
keenest interest. Several of the major li- 
braries and many college libraries have an- 
nounced new services available during this 
spring. 

The problems left to solve are many. 
We have as yet only scratched the surface 
of what economical reproduction may offer 
to this and coming generations. Questions 
of copyright, of reading difficulty, of proper 
cost analysis, of indexing films, of storage 
in libraries, of cataloging and classification, 
of union film catalogs, and many others are 
waiting to be investigated and solved. 

But where, you may perhaps wonder, 
does all this concern the typical college 
library? First, it would seem quite clear 
that most college libraries should, if not 
already equipped, find resources for pro- 
viding their students and faculty with fa- 
cilities for reading films. 

The second step is the acquisition of a 
camera and probably facilities for process- 
ing. The college, of course, that has its 
own facilities for reproduction can do much 
to add to its own collection by reproducing 
interlibrary loans from other institutions 
lacking facilities, and by portable operation. 
The factor of preservation of important 
material printed on rapidly deteriorating 
wood pulp paper is a problem that faces 
even the smallest of libraries. Finally, the 
obligation of libraries to investigators out- 
side the college is important. The recent 
survey of library resources of the south- 
eastern part of the country indicates that 
even the smallest libraries have material 
of considerable importance for research. 
The reproduction of such material on re- 
quest is, of course, self supporting and there- 


fore not a liability to the library but a 
definite asset in prestige. 

Whether equipment is provided or not, 
it seems important to realize that the prob- 
lem of college librarians has not ended there, 
Much time on the part of librarians has been 
spent during the past few years in dealing 
with purely technical matters. If micro- 
photography as low priced reproduction is 
really to fulfil its apparent potentialities, 
there must be some bed-rock planning and 
consideration first, and the librarians must 
assume that obligation, for investigators are 
too much concerned with their own individ- 
ual subject fields to consider the problem 
of scholarly documentation as a whole. The 
technicians likewise have neither the know]l- 
edge nor the inclination to direct the path 
of the new technique. It would seem to 
me that the first thing is to learn what im- 
mediate problems can be solved by this 
medium in aid of education and research. 
And then, having answered that, to begin 
to consider potentialities for the future. 

If librarians are able to agree on what is 
needed, I believe the technical means of 
accomplishing those ends will be found. 


* * * 


The third paper of the session was given 
by Edna Ruth Hanley, Agnes Scott College 
Library, Decatur, Georgia, and was illus- 
trated by stereopticon slides. The paper 
was entitled: 


Co.tiece Lisrary BuILpINGs* 


A great deal of inconvenience can, in most 
cases, be decreased or eliminated entirely 
if proper thought is taken in the original 
planning of the college library. All libraries 
must provide for: 

1. The acquiring, cataloging, classifying, 
and shelving of a book collection comple- 
menting the instructional program of the 
college 

2. The speedy furnishing of information 
and material on request 

3. Suitable and comfortable rooms for 
reading and studying 

4. Displaying the contents of the library 


* Abridged. 
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It is the responsibility of the librarian to 
know specifically just what he must have— 
the general arrangements and allocation of 
space; the seating capacity of the building; 
the space necessary to shelve the book col- 
lection; the amount of working space nec- 
essary for the efficient operation of the staff; 
and just how, at the time of building, it is 
possible to provide for adequate expansion 
of all the major services to meet future 
needs. 

In any case, it is wise to study plans of 
existing college library buildings. 

First to be considered is the choice of a 
site for the ‘building. Geographically, it 
should be centrally located in relation to 
existing or proposed buildings on the campus, 
being nearer to the recitation buildings than 
to the dormitories. One absolutely essen- 
tial factor is that the site be of sufficient 
size to provide space for a building planned 
not only to suit needs of the present, but 
capable of expansion to meet such condi- 
tions as many develop in the future. The 
site should have a frontage of at least 200 
feet and a depth of 180 feet. 

The size of the building and the number 
of rooms are dependent upon the number of 
students, the size of the book collection, 
the size of the staff, and the probable growth 
of each. It is imperative that the building 
be planned for economical administration. 
In order that the reading rooms and book- 
stacks can be supervised when necessary and 
desirable by a minimum of persons, the 
number of rooms should be limited. Con- 
venience of arrangement is of paramount 
importance. Emphasis must be placed on 
making the building of immediate convenient 
use and, at the same time, adaptable for 
future expansion in both size and service. 

The original drawings should indicate 
definitely the possibilities for expansion with- 
out injuring the architectural beauty of the 
building or diminishing its economical ad- 
ministration. 

In determining the number of types of 
reading rooms to provide, four types of 
readers must be recognized: first, those us- 
ing their own books, or books from the 
stacks, supplemented by reference to the 
so-called “reference material ;” second, those 


using reserve books; third, those doing in- 
dependent study and research; and fourth, 
those reading for culture and pleasure. 

In large college and university libraries, 
it is essential to have a reference room 
separate from the periodical room and from 
the reserve book room. In small libraries, 
it may be more feasible to include in the 
reference room provision for the shelving 
and reading of the current periodicals. It 
might also be advisable to set off a part of 
this room for the shelving of a goodly 
number of readable books on poetry, drama, 
biography, travel, religion, and other sub- 
jects of current interest. However, if it 
is possible to have a browsing room it is 
advisable to do so, as such a room is al- 
ways popular with the students. 

Local conditions will determine the man- 
ner in which the reserve book collection 
can best be cared for. Rooms for small 
group conferences and discussions and 
courses conducted on the seminar plan should 
be included in the program. These rooms 
should not provide permanent shelving for 
any part of the book collection. 

There is a tendency toward developing the 
library building around divisional reading 
rooms. Under this plan there would be 
a central storage stack with divisional read- 
ing rooms opening from the stack and 
with small classrooms, faculty studies, and 
conference rooms opening from the reading 
rooms. These divisional reading rooms, 
such as language and literature, social 
studies, fine arts, biological and physical 
sciences, would contain the reference ma- 
terial, reserve books, and books most fre- 
quently used in courses in these subjects. 

Equally important is the necessity for 
planning adequate space for the staff. It 
must be remembered that as the student 
enrollment and book collection will increase 
over a period of years, the number of people 
necessary to care for the duties attendant 
upon this enlargement will likewise increase. 

At least one hundred square feet should 
be allowed for each person, both present 
and potential members. In some buildings, 
it has been found to be convenient to 
have a large work room in which the 
various departments are separated by 
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movable bookcases. This permits flexibility. 

The next problem is that of convenient 
arrangement of these work rooms. The 
office of the librarian and the work room 
should be on the same floor and adjacent, 
and it is likewise highly desirable that the 
latter be near the public card catalog and 
with direct entrance into the bookstack. 

A lounge is important for the health and 
well being of the staff. A receiving and 
storage room is essential. It should be 
placed directly beneath the cataloging and 
classification department and connected to 
it with a book lift. 

For the effective storage of the book col- 
lection, modern steel bookstack construction 
is the accepted method. It is usually con- 
venient and more economical to have the 
stack a separate unit capable of both verti- 
cal and horizontal expansion. Individual 
study carrels in the bookstack should be 
provided for the use of faculty members 
and advanced students. An elevator or 
booklift in the stacks is a necessary con- 
venience. 

The delivery room should be adequate in 
providing space for the circulation desk and 
the card catalog, and sufficiently large to 
allow for the easy moving of traffic from the 
entrance vestibule to the reading rooms, 
bookstacks, and stairs. Lines of cross traffic 
should be avoided. 

The circulation desk is the central point 
between the storage, the service, and the 
general use of books in the reading room 
or for home circulation. Provision for a 
working area behind the desk should be 
generous. 

Heating will perhaps be the least diffi- 
cult matter since it is usually provided by 
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a central college plant. Provision for mov- 
ing currents of air of the proper humidity 
and temperature, however, calls for greater 
consideration. It is a study of a physio- 
logical problem, since improper heating, lack 
of air movement, and lack of sufficient 
humidity lower efficiency of work as well 
as resistance to disease. If a library build- 
ing is to be used through the summer like- 
wise, it is well to install as a part of a 
complete air conditioning system, the de- 
humidifying unit as well as the humidifying. 
Equally important with providing good ven- 
tilation and humidified air for human beings 
is the provision of filtered air humidified 
and tempered for the preservation of books. 
It has been found advisable to provide a 
system of air conditioning for the stack 
separate from the remainder of the building. 

Equally important for the staff and for the 
students in the library is adequate light- 
ing, both natural and artificial. 

Windows in the reading rooms should 
reach as high as possible toward the ceiling. 
As the windows are higher, the distribution 
of the light which enters them is greater. 
Window space should be equal to 20 or 25 
per cent of the floor area. 

It is desirable: that reading rooms have 
a northern exposure. It is not essential that 
natural light be provided in the stacks. In 
fact, it is better not to expose the books 
to daylight. Artificial illumination presents 
an engineering problem complete in itself. 
Every precaution should be taken for the 
prevention of noise throughout. 

These are some of the chief factors which 
must be given every consideration before 
the plans are finally turned over to the 
contractor to be carried out. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES SUBSECTION 


At a meeting of the Junior College Li- 
braries Subsection, Tuesday, June 14, at 
2:30 p.M., Bertha Fergerson, Kansas City 
Junior College Library, chairman of the 
subsection, presided. Ruth Bird, Kansas 


City Junior College Library, served as 
secretary. 

At a brief business meeting, the subsec- 
tion: 





“Voted, To accept the report of the Nomi- 
nating Committee as sent by Fay Tunison, 
Junior College Library, Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, chairman of the Nominating Com- 
mittee, for officers of the subsection for 
next year.” 

The officers named appear at the conclu- 
sion of the proceedings of the Association 
of College and Reference Libraries. 
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The first paper was presented by Arthur 
W. Swanson, president, Junior College of 
Kansas City, and was entitled: 


Tue Liprary AND THE AIMS OF THE 
Junror CoLiece* 


The college library as a thing apart from 
the institution it serves has little significance. 
Let us then examine briefly the origin, the 
trends, and the possibilities of the junior 
college in the hope that you may locate 
your library in relation to the whole, for 
surely the place of the library in a program 
of junior college education is necessarily 
conditioned by the philosophical and practical 
considerations that underlie the educative 
process at that level. 

Neither the quantitative nor the qualita- 
tive boundary of the province of the junior 
college has yet been marked. Started 
thirty-five years ago, in the public education 
field, the number of these colleges both pub- 
lic and private is now more than five hun- 
dred and fifty, and they are found in 
forty-five states of the Union. Their growth 
is the most conspicuous educational move- 
ment of our times and that they are destined 
to dominate formal education up to the end 
of the present sophomore college year is 
hardly open to question. As a logical con- 
sequence of the growth of secondary and 
high-school education, the outposts of com- 
mon schooling are being advanced to the 
middle point of the traditional four-year 
college course, and regardless of our wishes, 
the characteristics which now feature sec- 
ondary education probably will in time be- 
come the prevailing attributes of the junior 
college. 

Major prophets in the secondary field 
denounce the authoritarianism of the col- 
leges and proclaim the sovereignty of the 
common people; they embellish literature 
and the lecture with the proposition that 
the junior college, too, is to be the people’s 
school and that the guiding influence of the 
senior college, once our hope and sustenance, 
is now a thing outgrown and intolerable. 
The junior college seeks a place in the 
sun, 


I assume that, along with other junior 


* Abridged. 


college activities, the organization of the 
library, its methods of accretion, its proce- 
dures, and, in fact, its objectives are patterns 
of its parent, the senior college library. But 
an increasing measure of freedom opens a 
vista of new opportunities to the junior col- 
lege librarian and accordingly imposes new 
responsibilities. 

As a consequence of the recency of its 
origin and the troubled social and economic 
age in which it has developed, it is inevi- 
table that the junior college should have been 
and will continue to be for some time a 
changing institution as to its curriculum, its 
procedures, and its clientele. Let me sug- 
gest some aspects of this evolution that 
concern the librarian. I suspect that the 
intellectual curiosity and the capacity for 
independent research and study which his- 
torically underlie the organization and 
administration of a college library and which 
characterize a selected student clientele are 
perforce of decreasing relative frequency on 
the junior college level, and it is possible 
that in an economy which involves a short- 
age of employment upon completion of 
secondary education, the brighter students 
will get the available jobs and the less alert 
will be thrown upon the colleges. 

If so, what happens to the library? Cer- 
tainly, as the practice of extending the period 
of general education two years beyond the 
high school becomes more and more wide- 
spread, the last vestige of selectivity will 
disappear except perhaps for a few well 
endowed private colleges. Moreover, in this 
evolutionary process, the single college pre- 
paratory function of the junior college ap- 
pears to be giving way to a multiplicity of 
objectives mainly of the non-intellectual 
type and here the library distinctly suffers 
owing to the inherent intellectuality of its 
materials. I feel that we have been passing 
through an era characterized by the evalua- 
tion of formal education upon marked, and 
perhaps pathetic, utilitarian standards, and 
in such an evaluation none of our facilities 
suffers so much as the library. However, 
we cannot overemphasize the fact that, in 
a world where stark uncertainty as to voca- 
tional security stalks the land, where service 
agencies in every field defy the development 
of self-direction, and where individual re- 
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sponsibility is yielding everywhere to institu- 
tional care, it becomes the increasing function 
of the college to furnish that mental and 
spiritual balance so essential to a rational 
way of life. Your seemingly inescapable 
duties of custodial service, property ac- 
countability, and disciplinary responsibilities 
may have obscured the real possibilities of 
the librarian’s mission. 

As to the special problems of your pro- 
fession, I can offer but a few suggestions: 
first, study the problem of library atmos- 
phere. I know you are not responsible for 
library furniture, apparently designed to con- 
form to the Spartan principle that one es- 
capes from excruciating physical discomfort 
only by more assiduous intellectual endeavor. 
I am well aware that a crown awaits the 
benevolent genius who evolves a satisfying 
antidote for the haunting aroma of decadent 
glue. I know that grades and points are 
not yours to give in return for that delectable 
deference and soothing submission accorded 
the teacher. In spite of all this, I am suffi- 
ciently idealistic to urge upon you the 
possibility of a library atmosphere suggestive 
of a home for the students where they will 
want to go. 

Second, shift the emphasis from the ac- 
cumulative to the distributive function of 
your job. In every field of thought, in every 
branch of science, in every phase of industry, 
the unsolved and challenging riddle is to find 
the answer to the distributive problem. 

Third, set up as a major project the dis- 
covery and development of individual in- 
terests. In performing the inexorable task 
of mass education we may lose sight of re- 
sponsibility for the propagation of leadership 
and the cultivation of genius. Perhaps we 
might conceive of our college library as one 
of our laboratories for this crucial social 
service. 

I have attempted to emphasize the idea 
that the junior college presents an evolu- 
tionary aspect and that the ultimate place 
of your library is thus conditioned by chang- 
ing factors. No one can say what shall be 
the central aim of this new institution. I 
predict that when the pendulum that marks 
the spread of present objectives shall have 
diminished its arc and approached a state of 
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rest, the focal purpose may well be to bring 
a student into possession of that portion of 
the recorded thought of the race which his 
abilities permit him to assimilate under the 
best conditions attainable. Equipped with 
less than this, he goes into life a social haz- 
ard. If this prophecy should eventuate in 
reality, the college library, in a special sense 
the repository of the available materials for 
the fruition of such an aim, will assume a 
dominant place. 


* * * 


The second paper of the session, con- 
tributed by Paul Horgan, New Mexico 
Military Institute Library, Roswell, was 
entitled: “The Library and Box Office Ap- 


peal.” Mr. Horgan’s paper was published 
in the October 1 issue of the A. L. A, 
Bulletin. 


The third feature of the afternoon was en- 
titled, “The Stephens College Library Plan: 
A Staff and Faculty Symposium.’* Zay 
Rusk Sullens, professor of literature, and 
David Jolly, librarian in the general library, 
were joint authors of the first paper in the 
symposium, on: 


THe GENERAL LIBRARY AND CLASSROOM 
LIBRARIES 


The libraries at Stephens College include 
25,000 volumes of which 14,000 are in the 
general library. These books, together with 
2000 bound volumes of magazines, 100 cur- 
rent periodicals, 1200 phonograph records, 
200 scores, a Capehart phonograph in a 
sound-proof listening room, a collection of 
1800 prints, and a loan collection of more 
than 300 framed reproductions, comprise the 
basic resources of the general library. 

The general library staff profess three 
cardinal principles of librarianship: (1) The 
library must increasingly emphasize the 
teaching function; (2) The mechanics of 
operation must not draw the library person- 
nel away from contact with the individual; 
and (3) The library service must be adapted 
to the needs of each student, of each teacher, 
and of each course. As the librarian plans 
his work he has in mind both the future and 
present results. 


* All the papers in this symposium are abridged. 
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An important objective in working with 
students is to teach them how to use the 
library. At the beginning of the year, new 
students receive The Knowledge Locator, 
our library handbook. It is notable that this 
handbook was written not by a librarian but 
by an instructor in communications, Jean 
Bailey. After the students’ study of The 
Knowledge Locator, they are taken by li- 
brarians on a library tour in class groups. 
The students then work out individual prac- 
tice exercises in “locating knowledge.” 
Again, it is significant that these library exer- 
cises were prepared and are administered not 
by librarians but by instructors in com- 
munications. Practice in locating knowledge 
leads directly to the preparation of a term 
paper which requires the students to make 
extensive use of the resources of the li- 
brary. Meanwhile, the library staff keeps 
in close touch with the communications 
teachers and advises them on instruction in 
the use of the library and on individual diff- 
culties which they detect while the students 
are working on term papers. 

A world literature class of thirty that 
came wonderingly over to the library on one 
occasion has grown to classes totaling two 
hundred and thirty. Twice a week, each 
section of these classes meets in the library. 
Those students who are in the midst of books 
simply go on with their reading. Some stu- 
dents use reference materials; other students 
who are ready for new books come to the 
stacks to discuss choices with the instructor; 
then, choice made and book checked out, the 
student makes herself as comfortable as our 
reading room chairs permit and begins read- 
ing. After stack consultations are completed, 
the instructor moves about the reading room 
to keep in touch with individual progress 
and to give any desired aid. 

We have succeeded in our design to find 
out what a literature class does if given a 
library for its textbook and its headquarters. 
It reads. The amounts read and discussed 
with the instructor vary for individuals from 
8000 to 21,000 pages. But more significant 
than the quantity is the campus increase in 
awareness of literary resources through the 
spread of reading indulged in and discussed 
by these girls. A spread of some seven 


hundred titles by some three hundred authors 
is read, and 98 per cent of the girls report 
anonymously that they participate in in- 
formal student discussions of books read. 
Actually, we find in our general library 
that our librarians and our teachers are 
forming a codperating instructional staff. 


* * * 


P. W. Paustian, director of the social 
studies division, and Harriet Nordhem, so- 
cial studies librarian, presented: 


Tue Division Liprary 


To make the library the center of an in- 
structional program, there must be constant 
awareness of the varied possibilities of 
presenting books to students and faculty. 
The library cannot follow the old philosophy 
of serving only those who come to it. The 
library must profit from modern business and 
advertising procedures and learn to antici- 
pate the needs of its clientele. With this 
end in view, the Stephens College Library 
began to decentralize its collection five years 
ago. 

With a library adjacent to the classroom 
and faculty offices, it was now possible for 
instructors and students to work together in 
the presence of books. Classes met in the 
library for supervised study. Individualized 
instruction was given in connection with 
special projects. Books were taken to classes 
and the faculty took a more vital part in 
guiding and stimulating student reading and 
study. 

At the beginning of the second year, the 
librarian became a full-time member of the 
instructional staff of the social studies divi- 
sion. In addition to her library duties, she 
taught one section of social problems, the 
basic course in the division. Her teaching 
gave her a more complete understanding of 
the problems of the faculty and students 
whom she served. She also began to visit 
each week one section of every course offered 
by the division, in order to anticipate the 
needs and demands for library material. 
This acquaintance with instruction formed 
a basis for the desired integration of the li- 
brary and instructional program. 
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In a sense, the division library has become 
the heart of the division. Faculty members 
and students meet there for conferences; oc- 
casionally classes meet there ; at times faculty 
members conduct office hours there. Stu- 
dents learn the use of basic reference books 
and methods of bibliographic research. At 
times, the division library is the clearing- 
house for late papers, quizzes, and assign- 
ments as well as general supply office for 
stationery, paper clips, and absence slips. No 
service which can be given is withheld. 

At present, the social studies division li- 
brary at Stephens College has a stock of 
approximately 2000 books, 22 magazines, 
and 4 newspapers. It is almost an entity 
unto itself. It has its own staff, its own 
reference collection, and its own reserve 
shelves. The scope in terms of courses has 
increased from 4 to 10. The division li- 
brary now serves courses entitled social 
problems, sociology, marriage and the family, 
principles of economics, consumer economics, 
political science, United States history, sur- 
vey of social work, human geography, inter- 
national relations, and careers for women. 

Student opinion as reported on anonymous 
inquiry forms almost unanimously favors the 
decentralized collection. Students feel that 
it is easier to find materials in a small col- 
lection, and they like the convenience of the 
location, especially the proximity to faculty 
offices where they can go for advice or as- 
sistance. The contributions which this ex- 
periment has made toward an integrated 
library-instructional program may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. A library adjacent to offices and class- 
rooms is used intensively by students and 
faculty. 

2. Faculty members are readily available 
to aid in individualized instruction. 

3. The librarian as a member of the 
faculty of the division codperates effectively 
in the instruction and guidance of students. 

4. By visiting classes, the librarian antici- 
pates the demands upon the library. 

5. The librarian knows the content, aim, 
and trend of each course and is thereby en- 
abled to suggest sources of information to 
students who come to the library with ques- 
tions and problems. 
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6. A collection which grows in terms of 
recognized needs becomes a service tool to 
the curricular program. 

7. By attending the weekly conference 
of the division staff, the librarian is enabled 
to give intelligent counsel on the integration 
of teaching methods and materials utilized, 

8. The relationship between the library 
and the student in a small individual li- 
brary is informal and personal. 

9. A book-conscious faculty tends to de- 
velop into a faculty of codperating librarians. 

10. The library staff and the teaching 
staff merge into a unified instructional staff. 

This presentation has included only the 
social studies division library. A _ similar 
library has been developed in the division of 
natural science. 


* * *” 


Virginia Carpenter, librarian in charge 
of personal libraries, spoke next on: 


DorMITORY AND PERSONAL LIBRARIES 


The experiment with dormitory libraries 
has been carried on over a period of about 
six years; it is the first plan by which the 
administration attempted to give the students 
at Stephens a chance to live with books. 
Dormitory libraries are administered by stu- 
dent librarians under the direction of one 
member of the library staff. As much as 
possible, we have tried to integrate the dormi- 
tory library program with the social and 
administrative program of each hall. Book 
chats on Sunday evenings, play reading 
groups, informal discussions in which faculty 
members are invited to participate, followed 
by social hours, have been sponsored by the 
librarians and various student committees. 
Frequently, the student librarian has been 
a member of the hall council of student 
officers. 

The scheme by which residence hall li- 
braries operate is a comparatively simple 
one. Studént librarians are on duty about 
two hours every day. They, with the help 
of the staff supervisor, have worked out a 
job analysis and know their duties specifi- 
cally. They keep the records, see that books, 
magazines, and newspapers are in order, and 
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help students in book selection. All books 
are on open shelves in the residence hall 
parlors and may be checked out by any 
student at any time, though students are 
asked to return books only when a librarian 
is on duty. 

To borrow a book, a student simply signs 
her name on the book card, places the card 
in a small box kept on the book shelf, and 
takes her book with her. Since these li- 
braries are planned for leisure reading, book 
titles offer a wide choice, with fiction pre- 
dominating. Book shelves in dormitory li- 
braries find themselves enjoying a complete 
change of scene every six weeks. The books 
are rotated from hall to hall so that during 
the school year each student is exposed to the 
influence of about 1600 books. 

Publicity for dormitory libraries has not 
been extensive. At house meetings early 
in September, dormitories are officially pre- 
sented with their books by a member of the 
student library committee. At that time, 
each student receives a mimeographed sheet 
which invites her to use these libraries and 
states the very few rules. 

Our records of the dormitory libraries re- 
veal that the average number of books 
borrowed per student from dormitory li- 
braries is 3.53. A more recent outgrowth of 
our interest in making it possible for stu- 
dents to live with books has been the 
inauguration of personal libraries. The per- 
sonal library experiment is actually two 
years old and a little young to bear too 
rigid measuring, yet we feel gratified with 
some of the results we have obtained. 

Personal libraries consisting of eight books 
per student may be had by a simple request 
at my desk. A student wishing one has only 
to say so, and before many minutes have 
elapsed she will find herself seated beside 
me, answering questions about the books she 
has read which she liked and which she 
disliked; what she has read recently in the 
way of books and periodicals; what she has 
chosen for a major and a minor; what 
profession she plans to enter (if she knows) ; 
and what her hobbies are. Other interests 
crop out soon enough and directly we find 
that we know each other fairly well and 
that we have a small basis upon which we 
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can begin to talk about the sort of books she 
would like to live with for a year. 

Last year, 150 students had libraries in 
their rooms; this second year, 340 students 
had personal libraries totaling more than 
2500 books. These books, as might be ex- 
pected, cover a wide range of literature and 
subject matter. Literature other than fic- 
tion makes up by far the largest number, 
with fiction, biography, and fine arts well to- 
ward the top. 

The teaching function of the library is one 
concerning which we should all like to have 
a great deal more information. We are 
hoping at Stephens that girls who are sur- 
rounded with books—good books, books 
which meet their needs and are placed there 
as a result of their interests—may learn at 
odd times when there are no teachers around. 
Books are not life; life is not books, but the 
two have been interpreting each other for a 
long, long time. We are trying to find how 
and why and to what extent such cointerpre- 
tation may take place, “when book meets 
girl” at Stephens College. 


* * * 


Ruth E. Bogart, cataloging librarian, 
closed the symposium with a paper on: 


Recorps AND CATALOGING 


Though, as you have just heard, a large 
percentage of the Stephens College Library 
books are scattered to the four corners of 
our campus, the records kept of them are 
very definitely centralized. The ordering of 
both books and magazines is done in the 
general library. Cataloging, too, is central- 
ized in the general library. The public 
catalog in the general library is a complete 
dictionary catalog of all books owned. Be- 
cause books are frequently changed from 
one library to another, no indication is made 
on the catalog card as to the location of the 
book. Each of the division libraries has an 
author catalog. 

A double book card system is used for 
all books which are out of the general library 
for a greater part of the year—with the 
single exception of those in personal libraries. 


A white card is left in the book for charging 
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it out from the smaller library and a colored 
card is filed at the loan desk of the general 
library. A card of a different color is used 
for each division, dormitory, and classroom 
library so that one may tell at a glance where 
a book is to be found. Circulation records 
for each of the division libraries and for 
the nine dormitory libraries are turned in 
regularly to the general library. From these 
records, monthly reports are compiled. A 
complete tabulation of the circulation from 
classroom libraries is made only at the end 
of the year because no librarian is in at- 
tendance to record statistics. 

Each library throughout the Stephens Col- 
lege system keeps a card for every girl who 
borrows a book from that library. On each 
card appear the student’s name and the 


call number, author, and title of each book 
she takes out during the year. At the end 
of the school year, these cards are sent to the 
general library where the records are tabu- 
lated and a summary made of the reading 
record of every student. The list is alpha- 
betical by student and shows the number of 
books each one drew out from each library 
in school and the total of her borrowings. 
The figures are divided into fiction, litera- 
ture other than fiction, and those books which 
fall outside the 800’s in the Decimal classifi- 
cation. From this summary is prepared 
another which gives the frequency tally of 
books borrowed by the students. During 
the 1936-37 school year, this ranged from 
five girls borrowing no books to one girl 
borrowing 155 books. 


REFERENCE LIBRARIANS SUBSECTION 


At a meeting of the Reference Librarians 
Subsection held Monday, June 13, at 2:30 
P.M., Paul North Rice, New York Public 
Library, chairman of the subsection, pre- 
sided. Mildred Boatman, Public Library, St. 
Louis, Missouri, was secretary. 

At a brief business meeting the report of 
the committee to represent the interests of 
reference librarians in any reorganization 
of the American Library Association was 
presented by Mary R. Cochran, Public Li- 
brary, Cincinnati, Ohio, chairman of the 
committee. The subsection: 

“Voted, To approve the report of this 
committee as expressed in the following three 
recommendations: 

“1, That for the present, reference li- 
brarians in all types of libraries constitute a 
subsection of the Association of College and 
Reference Libraries. 

“2. That this committee be continued until 
the final report of the third Activities Com- 
mittee of which Mr. Charles H. Brown, 
librarian, Iowa State College, is chairman, 
shall be presented, and reference workers 
are provided with an organization com- 
parable to that now functioning for cata- 
logers. 

“3. Since the year’s work has shown a 
great need for a directory of reference li- 
brarians to tell who is in charge of reference 


work in given libraries, who teaches refer- 
ence work in given library schools, and to 
locate individual reference librarians, we 
recommend that a committee be authorized 
to prepare a directory of reference librari- 
ans.” 

Mabel L..Conat, Public Library, Detroit, 
Michigan, presented the first paper of the 
session, entitled: 


SUBSCRIPTION BooKs AND THE REFERENCE 
LIBRARIAN* 


“Somebody ought to write a book about it.” 
That is the way one feels about the subject 
of subscription books when he has delved a 
little into the history and some of the inter- 
esting by-ways of the subject. 

It is generally conceded that the first book 
published by subscription in England was 
John Minsheu’s Guide into Tongues, printed 
at his own charge in 1617 and sold by him- 
self to his subscribers. Samuel Johnson 
published his Shakespeare by subscription 
and in 1756 promised that the work would 
be ready within the year. Yet nine years 
elapsed before it was ready, and Johnson 
admitted that he “lost all the names and 
spent all the money” before it was finished. 
During the eighteenth century, authors fre- 


* Abridged. 
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quently obtained subscriptions before they 
wrote their books, as Johnson did with his 
great dictionary as well as his Shakespeare, 
and Alexander Pope with his translation of 
the Jliad. 

Parson Weems, Washington’s biographer, 
was one of the earliest American book 
agents, selling books for Matthew Carey of 
Philadelphia and also many written by him- 
self and published at his own risk. For many 
years he was a familiar figure on the roads 
of America going from town to town and 
house to house soliciting subscriptions and 
disposing of books from his van. 

Washington, himself, while surveying 
Fairfax County in his youth, had been a book 
agent. Many other famous men in America 
had worked as book agents, among them 
Daniel Webster, Longfellow, Bret Harte, 
General Grant, and Samuel Clemens. 

Quoting from the Publishers’ Weekly of 
1872, the book agent business was “the 
natural outgrowth of the conditions of life 
in a country like our own. In its earlier 
history especially, educational needs called 
for some such system. The people dwelt far 
apart and in small villages which could not 
support a book store.” Even then the sys- 
tem was not considered entirely good and the 
writer goes on to complain: “Thus excellent 
in its origin and in its legitimate growth, the 
book agency business, as it is now for the 
most part conducted, is simply like so many 
other things in the world, an abuse of a good 
thing. It is a good thing for the public... 
that so useful and sound a book as Smith’s 
Bible Dictionary ... should be brought into 
many homes, but it is not a good thing for 
the public that five dollar bills should be 
extracted from lean purses for . . . worthless 
books ... the regular trade won’t publish.” 

And now, over sixty years later, we find 
book agents and subscription books publishers 
flourishing in the more populous centers as 
well as in the rural districts and we still 
find among the subscription books some of 
our best as well as some of our poorest 
reference books. We would find it difficult 
to get along without certain subscription sets, 
as, for example, the Dictionary of American 
Biography and the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
Then why are we as librarians given to 
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looking askance at subscription sets? In her 
Living with Books, Helen Haines says that 
there has been “much unscrupulous promo- 
tion of works of questionable value. Often 
such publications represent a cheap and pre- 
tentious rehashing of old reference material, 
sold at exorbitant prices, or they may be 
ready-made ‘aids to culture’ for the self- 
delusion of adult infants or synthetic ‘de 
luxe’ productions designed to awe and en- 
trance the ignorant but aspiring book lover.” 

This type of subscription books business, 
which Robert Sterling Yard calls “gold 
brick publishing,” has been inveighed against 
for the past half century. It has fallen into 
such ill repute that in 1923 the Subscription 
Books Publishers’ Association launched a 
campaign to overcome the public distrust by 
attempting to guarantee the honesty of firms 
belonging to the association. In the same 
year, the Federal Trade Commission ren- 
dered an emphatic rebuke to a subscription 
publishing house which had been selling a set 
of reference books by flattering prospective 
buyers and making false claims. Later the 
subscription books publishers’ group actively 
coéperated in the formation of the NRA 
code for subscription books publishers, but 
with the disappearance of the NRA, the 
association dissolved and no_ succeeding 
group has been organized, I am told. 

The first step taken by the American Li- 
brary Association was in 1926 when a com- 
mittee was appointed to consider the needs 
and make recommendations. The outcome 
was the Committee on Subscription Books 
of the American Library Association and the 
publication of the first number of Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin in January, 1930. 
To the first chairman of that committee, 
May Wood Wigginton, belongs great credit 
for her pioneer work in formulating policies 
and in making the Subscription Books Bul- 
letin a constructive force in dealing with 
these problems. 

I wish to bring before you, as perhaps the 
principal users of the Subscription Books 
Bulletin, some of the problems connected 
with the work of the Subscription Books 
Committee for your consideration. It is a 
committee of eleven members annually ap- 
pointed by the American Library Association 
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to examine and appraise subscription books 
and to publish reviews of them in the 
quarterly Bulletin. The work is not cen- 
tralized like that of the Booklist in an editor 
at headquarters. The members of the 
committee, including the chairman, serve 
entirely on a volunteer basis and are all 
busy people engaged in full-time positions 
and scattered over the United States and 
Canada. In order that its recommendations 
may truly represent the opinion of the en- 
tire committee, each member passes on each 
review twice in the course of its preparation, 
each time returning the review, with sug- 
gested changes or approval, to the chairman 
who in turn sends the final copy to the head- 
quarters office for printing. The A. L. A. 
office takes care of the mimeographing and 
printing of reviews and carries on the corre- 
spondence with publishers concerning sets to 
be examined. This necessitates much corre- 
spondence between the chairman and head- 
quarters, with accompanying delays. In 
addition to reviewing books, the committee 
is called on to act as a kind of advisory 
agency on all matters relating to subscrip- 
tion books by librarians, school superintend- 
ents, and others. 

The committee work requires at least 
half of the chairman’s working hours and 
sometimes more, which represents no small 
contribution and expense on the part of the 
library in which the chairman is employed. 
It was because, in my opinion, more effective 
work and a considerable saving of time and 
effort would result if editing could be carried 
on at headquarters that in the chairman’s 
annual report last year I recommended that 
an editor be appointed who could give full 
time to this work. May I suggest also that 
librarians may be of considerable assistance 
to the Subscription Books Committee if, in- 
stead of writing to the chairman merely to 
request information concerning a work that 
is being sold in their communities, they 
would try to examine the set and send first- 
hand information about it? The committee 
would, I am sure, be very appreciative. 

The Subscription Books Committee is by 
no means the only agency active in attempt- 
ing to improve the subscription books 
situation. Better business bureaus have 
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accomplished a great deal by their careful 
investigations of unfair practices. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission for many years has 
been instrumental in preventing certain trade 
abuses and unfair methods of competition. 
Within the past year we have been greatly 
encouraged by the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in upholding the ac- 
tion of the Federal Trade Commission 
against the Standard Education Society and 
condemning the fraud and deception of the 
“give-away” plan. A variation of the “give- 
away” plan which may on the face of it 
seem harmless to many is practiced by a 
certain company which offers free a set of 
an encyclopedia to a school provided that a 
given number of sets are purchased by the 
parents in the community. For this the 
salesman is expected to get a recommenda- 
tion and indorsement of the encyclopedia 
from the school principal. As a _ recent 
article in the N. E. A. Journal says, “This 
tends to make impossible the obtaining by 
the public from school authorities of an 
honest and unprejudiced opinion on the value 
of any educational work. Rather than pro- 
moting the sale of books on their merits, 
this practice results in the virtual boy- 
cotting. of products of publishers who do not 
give sets away... . Fair trade practice can 
be established only by developing a strong 
public opinion resulting in concerted action 
of all groups and organizations which can 
influence the book-buying public.” 

In accomplishing this, individual librarians 
working in their communities can exert a 
considerable influence. It may be worth 
while to mention briefly some of the methods 
that have been or may be used. Some li- 
brarians in their bulletins suggest that 
people investigate and consult the library 
before they sign a contract for a subscription 
set, not after, as so many do. I know of one 
librarian, who as soon as he hears that the 
sale of certain sets is being pushed in his 
community, sends letters to the school super- 
intendents giving information regarding them 
and if possible extracts or copies of reviews 
from the Subscription Books Bulletin. 

We have all had experience with the in- 
quirer who calls the library after he has 
succumbed to the high pressure salesman- 
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ship of a book agent and asks our opinion 
of the set he has just signed for and does 
not want. He asks for advice as to what 
he can do to get himself out of his difficulty. 
We can scarcely advise him to break his con- 
tract but if there has been misrepresentation 
on the part of the agent, the aid of the Better 
Business Bureau in the community could be 
enlisted. We have found that these bureaus 
are very cooperative in handling cases of this 
sort. Another suggestion to be made in 
cases of definite misrepresentation is to send 
a full account of the matter to the Federal 
Trade Commission at Washington asking 
for an investigation of the company’s sales 
practices. If it is true, as some librarian has 
said, “Whether we, as librarians realize it 
or not, our position in the community is that 
of an authority in the field of books,” we, as 
reference librarians, should take the lead 
in the “no man’s land” of subscription books 
by making our libraries centers of informa- 
tion on the subject and by supporting in every 
way we can the A. L. A. Subscription Books 
Committee. 
* * * 


The next paper, by Katharine T. Moody, 
Public Library, St. Louis, was entitled: 


Why A REFERENCE LIBRARIAN WISHES To 
VisiIT THE British Liprary FiEtp AGAIN* 


It is safe to say that few persons would 
give to the term “British library field” my 
interpretation, but it should be remembered 
that a recent visit to a British library con- 
ference, to a few libraries in England and 
Wales, and to several book concerns in Eng- 
land and Scotland chanced to serve as the 
writer’s introduction to the English library 
world. Therefore, I would disclaim other 
than a most superficial knowledge of that 
field—skirt the subject, speaking rather of 
places and things that held my attention 
largely through being a librarian and anxious 
to store information for future use. 

Since few library matters or incidents can 
be touched upon at this time, I should begin 
the narrative of my impressions with the 
conference at Scarborough. 


* Abridged. 


The addresses to which I listened at the 
conference were given without notes, in a 
spirited manner, leaving an impression of 
great sincerity, seriousness, and erudition. 

The Archbishop of York, as president, pre- 
sided, thus emphasizing an individuality of 
procedure, namely that a librarian is not of 
necessity chosen for the office. 

At the opening meeting, the president was 
accompanied to the stage by the mayor, re- 
splendent in his scarlet robe, the chief clerk 
in gown and wig, and a long row of alder- 
men of the city of Scarborough, in their 
robes of office, all of which provided a 
rather pleasing bit of pageantry. 

The archbishop was a delightful presiding 
officer; his addresses had true literary flavor 
and were exceedingly witty. His benignity 
and genial manner on all occasions seemed 
to bring an atmosphere of cheer into the 
assemblies. 

At the association banquet, the company 
heartily joined in a toast proposed to their 
president as well as in the rousing song: 
“For He Is a Jolly Good Fellow.” 

In the town of Shrewsbury, bewilderingly 
full of quaint places, I sought an old castle 
and was surprised as I approached the gate- 
way to discern across the street a building, 
fashioned after a modern home, bearing a 
conspicuous sign, “Public Library.” I 
paused to study the exterior and am ready 
to confess that its proximity to the ancient 
castle rather irritated me—it offended my 
romantic soul. 

In my tour of Wales, with the exception 
of the chained library at Hereford Cathe- 
dral, the only library of the region to claim 
my attention—if indeed there were any—was 
the magnificent National Library of Wales 
at Aberystwyth. Whether you are a lover of 
scenery, a student of architecture, mad about 
rock gardens, or a mere librarian, the Na- 
tional Library of Wales will delight you. 

Approaching Aberystwyth from the north, 
after passing a series of old castles, we came 
upon the contrasting modern stone structure 
of the national library, high above and over- 
looking the roofs and trees of the city. The 
roadway wound among shrubbery and past 
terraced rock gardens, and the library itself 
appeared, silhouetted against higher blue 
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hills to the south, while to the west, at the 
base of the bluff, stretched the sea. 

It is the mission of this library to acquire 
every book about Wales and by Welsh au- 
thors and it is designated as one of the six 
copyright depositories in Great Britain. It 
was spotless but in all of that great build- 
ing few readers could be seen at the time. 
That was true in all of the libraries I 
visited, but they were indeed peaceful sanc- 
tuaries for students—I envied them. 

The library of Cambridge University, like 
that of Wales, fulfilled an American’s con- 
ception of a modern reference library build- 
ing. 

The books were being reclassified, fortu- 
nately, for at that time, I was told, it would 
be necessary to consult the catalog for each 
volume of a work issued over a period of 
years, the old system being a chronological 
arrangement of books as received. Each 
book could be found, but volume two had no 
relation to volume one on the shelves. 

A chance invitation took me to the Keats 
Museum which is linked with the Hamp- 
stead Borough Library of London, the lat- 
ter being a fireproof building in which are 
kept the rare Keats manuscripts. Both 
buildings are surrounded by the garden, said 
to be practically as it appeared during the 
lifetime of the poet. 

The old mulberry tree, under which Keats 
composed his “Ode to a Nightingale” still 
stands, and the custodian treated me to 
wine made from its very own mulberries. 

One library must be taken for granted; 
it stands almost at the head of my reasons 
for returning, but there is need of a six- 
month holiday for the British Museum 
and the rest of London. While reading in 
that great library, I chanced to make a 
friend, none other than one of the joint 
authors of For Readers Only, an entertain- 
ing picture of the British Museum and its 
public. 

From a professional standpoint, the most 
enticing places in the Kingdom, to my mind, 
were the shrines sacred to book collectors. 
In these book marts and stalls, absorbed 
in antiquarian treasures, the outside world 
did not exist. 

Any librarian will understand the thrill 
of entering foreign book shops with the seri- 
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ous purpose of selecting books for his or 
her own institution; the satisfaction of gath- 
ering at the source, despite a handicap of 
moderate purchasing power; working among 
collections of surprisingly clean, well made 
volumes, easy of access and, in many in- 
stances, presided over by men and women 
who seemed scholars rather than chance 
dealers. 

Roughly speaking, I would repeat my ex- 
perience in order that I might remedy my 
sins of omission and superficiality; gather 
further information; better understand the 
English people, and obtain more books from 
their tempting shops. I would sojourn wher- 
ever opportunity guided, inasmuch as the 
associations, history, and literature of almost 
any town or village in the realm might be 
considered, in itself, a book or group of 
books to be opened and studied with profit. 


* * * 


Marion C. Kingman, Dorchester Branch, 
Public Library, Boston, Massachusetts, fol- 
lowed with a paper entitled: 


REFERENCE WorK IN A BRANCH LiBRARY* 


I have always been convinced that refer- 
ence work—answering questions and assist- 
ing people in their search for information 
through the use of the so-called reference 
books—is the most important phase of li- 
brary work and to some persons their first 
experience with library services. 

Less than § per cent of the adult bor- 
rowers used reference books during the last 
week of November in 1936, according to the 
findings of a questionnaire used at the Dor- 
chester Branch Library, and likewise, the 
reference borrowers have told us that they 
use the circulating books in an even smaller 
proportion, so if such findings can be called 
trends, not facts, the users of the circulating 
and reference books are almost two entirely 
different sets of library patrons. If that is 
so, why should not the use of reference books 
be measured as carefully as the use of cir- 
culating books? 

All reference questions received at the 
Dorchester branch between March 14 and 
April 9, 1938, were recorded daily and ar- 


* Abridged. 
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ranged in a system of subject classification 
similar to the system used for the non-fiction 
book collection. A separate card for each 
volume recorded three facts: (1) the name 
of the person asking the question; (2) the 
question; (3) the school grade. The ques- 
tions were classified by the subject desired 
rather than by the general system given to 
the particular book in use, thus the topic 
rather than the book was classified for com- 
paring reference and non-fiction use. More 
than 99 per cent of the users of the refer- 
ence material were students, eighth, ninth, 
and tenth-grade students being the most fre- 
quent. Although the reference questions 
represented only 5 per cent of the entire cir- 
culation statistics of the week, 580 questions 
seemed to be a sufficient number to compare 
with the 2916 volumes of non-fiction circula- 
tion. 

The most striking fact seems to be the 
even proportion of non-fiction circulation 
and the extremes of the subjects represented 
in reference work. 


HISTORY 
Week Circulation Reference Work 
I 11.2% 45.1% 
2 9-4 28.7 
3 8.8 12. 
4 12.5 13. 
LITERATURE 
Week Circulation Reference Work 
I 30.3% 3.2% 
2 37-1 8 
3 29.5 29.6 
4 32.3 40 


Although these are the most striking ex- 
amples of the variations in the use of both 
types of materials, other groups varied as 
erratically. The reason for the changes in 
the popularity of various types of reference 
material is undoubtedly due to the change in 
special topics and home assignments from 
week to week; the first week, the army, the 
navy, submarines, the Monitor and Merri- 
mac, lead in popularity and the fourth week, 
the modern poets, poetic style, and examples 
of types of poetry were very prominent. 
Thus in this particular branch, reference 
work seems to reflect the educational trends 
in the local schools to a far greater degree 
than the circulation of the books. Of course, 
there are branch libraries where the students 


use the circulation material freely and prefer 
to use several texts rather than the encyclo- 
pedic types of information, and in such a 
case, the circulation statistics rather than the 
classified questions reflect the changes in 
class assignments. 

Since the amount of actual reading repre- 
sented in circulation statistics is always a 
moot question, the use of the reference 
material might be a better criterion for judg- 
ing the educational functions of branch li- 
braries. Reference statistics indicate pur- 
posive reading, but we do not know very 
much about the amount, the motives, and 
purposes of the reading that is represented 
in our circulation statistics. If librarians 
wish to find a yardstick for showing some of 
the educational services of a public library, 
the classification of reference questions over 
definite periods of time, in many different 
libraries, might be a fairly accurate meas- 
ure of the social usefulness of a branch 
library. 

* . . 


The final paper, given by Ralph H. Car- 
ruthers, New York Public Library, was 
entitled: 


Tue Pace or Microritm In Pustic 
Liprary REFERENCE Work* 


Reference work is the sympathetic and in- 
telligent assistance given to persons in search 
of the knowledge that is to be found in the 
collections of the library. Microfilm can as- 
sist the reference librarian in at least four 
ways: (1) in building up the collection; (2) 
in preserving what the library already has 
in the way of a collection and reference 
tools; (3) in preparing and assembling the 
catalog and other reference tools such as 
abstracts, indexes, bibliographies, diction- 
aries, encyclopedias, etc.; (4) in extending 
the potential resources of the library to in- 
clude collections in other libraries. 

The first two uses have been fairly well 
covered in various articles published during 
the last few years. It is, therefore, the pur- 
pose of this paper to present some of the 
possible applications of microfilm to the tools 
which reference librarians must use, and 


* Abridged. 
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to say something about the manner of em- 
ploying microfilm in actual reference work. 

The greatest tool of all is the card catalog. 
The card form has proved so serviceable that 
it probably will never be entirely replaced 
by any other form. Very large card cata- 
logs, however, are difficult to use. The 
larger the catalog, the more highly alpha- 
betized it must be and the more assistance 
the librarian must give to the reader. Filing 
becomes very expensive, and the problem 
of finding space for expansion becomes 
acute. 

Here then is a worth while field for ex- 
perimentation with microfilm. Since many 
of the cards are rarely used, why not film 
the whole of the catalog, and then sort out 
those cards which are most needed? The 
division could be made by the date of publica- 
tion; the more recent ones, which in a public 
library are those normally the most used, 
would be kept in the card catalog along with 
the cards for newly added material. The 
film catalog would take care of the rest. 

Reproduction of the catalog would serve 
three purposes: it would help to solve some 
of the difficulties encountered with large card 
catalogs; it would be a form of insurance 
against loss by fire, flood, and other catastro- 
phes; it would provide a valuable reference 
tool for other libraries. Union catalogs 
could be treated in the same manner, and the 
reproduction would serve at least the last 
two purposes. 

Microfilm may some day be employed to 
publish other reference tools, such as certain 
indexes, abstracts, bibliographies, specialized 
dictionaries, and encyclopedias of the type 
which are costly to produce by present 
methods, have a very limited market, and 
whose use is mainly restricted to libraries 
and other research institutions. A _ start 
might be made with some of the indexes 
that already exist in preliminary form but 
which have little chance of being printed, 
such as the New York Times Index from 
1861 to 1903, and the additions to the Jnter- 
national Scientific Catalog since 1912. An- 
other new reference tool which may be pub- 
lished on microfilm is the Perpetual World 
Encyclopaedia proposed by the International 
Institute of Documentation. 
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The utilization of reference tools on micro- 
film calls for a new type of reading machine. 
Since all of the reference tools mentioned are 
of a series nature with short entries, the 
action involved is one of quick consultation 
rather than of continuous reading. What 
is necessary, therefore, is a consulting ma- 
chine, one which has automatic selectivity 
responsive to the will of the operator. Work 
has already been done on selecting devices 
and methods. 

The resources of the library may be ex- 
tended to include other collections by using 
microfilm in lieu of a loan of the material 
wanted by the reader. It is now possible to 
obtain a film copy of a greater proportion 
of the volume, or perhaps all of it, for the 
same money that heretofore has been spent 
on photostats or on postage and insurance. 
If the library desires to add the film copy to 
its collection, the reader will be only too glad 
to allow the library to pay for the photo- 
graphing. If the material is undesirable, the 
library acting as an agent can purchase the 
copy with the reader’s money and allow him 
to use the library’s reading machine. The 
film becomes the property of the reader. 
Thus the interlibrary loan system seems to 
be due for considerable modification. 

This paper has dealt chiefly with the 
future possibilities of microfilm, but there 
are three applications which can be utilized 
today: Microfilm can be used to build up 
the collection, to preserve material which is 
disintegrating, and to obtain copies of 
material from other libraries instead of bor- 
rowing. As far as the first and last ap- 
plications are concerned, the smaller the 
library the greater the potential use of micro- 
film. 

In conclusion, microfilm will always be 
an auxiliary, for it can never completely 
replace the present form of the book or the 
present form of reference tools, but, simply 
because it is an auxiliary, the library has 
additional opportunities for extending its 
reference service. This extension will not 
come about by itself. It is the library’s duty 
to test the new applications, to develop the 
new techniques of compiling and handling 
reference tools, and to see that the necessary 
apparatus is devised. 
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SUBSECTION FOR LIBRARIES OF TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


At the meeting of the Subsection for 
Libraries of Teacher-Training Institutions 
held Wednesday, June 15, at 8:30 P.M., 
Sadie T. Kent, Southeast Missouri State 
Teachers College Library, Cape Girardeau, 
presided. Lucile Brumbaugh, Northwest 
Missouri State Teachers College Library, 
Maryville, served as secretary. 

At a business meeting, the subsection: 

“Voted, To approve and adopt the report 
of the Committee on Teachers College Li- 
brary Needs as presented by Dr. Louis 
Shores, director of the Library School, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, the chairman. This report 
included four definite accomplishments as 
follows: 

“1. A plan for the study of teacher-train- 
ing library facilities which will involve an 
examination of representative institutions 
in the United States by means of a question- 
naire and possibly some visitation 

“2. A questionnaire by Dr. Earle Rugg, of 
the committee, to be used in this study 

“3. Contacts with Dr. George F. Zook, 
president of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, and with Dr. Carl W. Bigelow, 
director of the Commission on Teacher 
Education, and assurance that library facili- 
ties will receive definite recognition in the 
proposed five-year national study of teacher 
education 

“4. Contacts with American Library As- 
sociation Headquarters and representative 
foundations” 

The report made three recommendations: 

“1. That the present committee be con- 
tinued for at least another year 

“2. That the committee be authorized to 
proceed with the questionnaire 

“3. That it be instructed to codperate 
with such other agencies as may be interested 
in teaching-training and its library facilities.” 

Because of the lateness of the hour after 
the papers had been completed, the panel 
discussion on and the report of the Com- 
mittee on the Responsibility of Teachers 
Colleges in the Training of School Libra- 
rians was postponed on motion of Charles V. 
Park, Central State Teachers College Li- 
brary, Mount Pleasant, Michigan, chairman 
of the committee. 


Mr. Park said that his committee, ap- 
pointed as a result of discussion at the 
teachers college round table at the A. L. A. 
Midwinter meeting in Chicago in Decem- 
ber, 1937, had organized and sent out two 
questionnaires. One went to the presidents 
of a select group of teachers colleges ask- 
ing their opinion as to the demand for 
school and teacher librarians and the need 
for additional training facilities. The other 
went to a similar group of school superin- 
tendents asking for opinions as to the need 
for additional school and teacher librarians, 
whether the schools could pay salaries for 
librarians trained at the graduate level, and 
whether there was need for more librarians 
trained at the undergraduate level. He said 
the committee was still considering replies 
from these questionnaires. 

Mr. Park’s motion was later amended to 
read that the panel discussion and report be 
given either at the next Midwinter meeting 
of the American Library Association or at 
the June, 1939, meeting, at the discussion of 
the committee, in joint session with the 
School Libraries Section and the Profes- 
sional Training Section. 

The subsection then: 

“Voted, That the report of the Nomi- 
nating Committee for officers of the sub- 
section for next year, as presented by C. 
Edwin Wells, Northwest Missouri State 
Teachers College Library, Maryville, chair- 
man, be approved and that these officers be 
declared elected.” 

The names of the officers are listed at the 
conclusion of the proceedings of the Associa- 
tion of College and Reference Libraries. 

The first paper of the evening was pre- 
sented by W. W. Parker, president of 
Southeast Missouri State Teachers College, 
Cape Girardeau, entitled: 


Reapinc MAKETH A Futt Man* 


Lord Bacon in his essay “Studies” de- 
clared that reading maketh a full man. I 
imagine, however, that there is on the part of 
many agreement with Ecclesiastes rather 
than with Bacon. The pessimistic preacher 


says, “ ... of making many books there is 


* Abridged. 
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no end, and much learning is a weariness of 
the flesh.” 

A speaker addressing the Progressive 
Education Association a few years ago said 
that the prime object of education is to lead 
a boy or a girl to the point at which he or 
she will not be afraid to be alone in a room 
with a book. A worthy objective indeed, 
whether it be consciously or unconsciously 
achieved, or simply aimed at. Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes said that “Above all things 
else a child should be tumbled about in a 
library. All men are afraid of books who 
have not handled them from infancy.” 

If our students escape with a taste for 
reading and a love for books, we have really 
done something for them. If they do not, 
there is doubt that we have done much for 
them. When life values are considered, there 
is no more important objective. We peda- 
gogs prate about values that “carry over” 
into later life. Many of the curricular and 
of the extra-curricular activities of school 
have little of what we call specific “carry 
over” value. Four years are all that one 
is allowed to play football, unless he be- 
comes a_ professional. Tennis hardly 
becomes the man who is fat and forty or 
the woman who has taken on the inevitable 
middle-age spread. Folk dancing is dropped 
when school days are over. The thousand 
and one school exercises serve their ends 
and cease to be. They make a contribution 
to the “full man,” but they are not of youth 
and age alike. From the nature of most of 
them, they cannot be. 

But when we coax or inveigle a boy or a 
girl into the reading habit, we have made 
a contribution to his whole life. When we 
provide first aids to the formation of the 
reading habit, we have started our students 
on the way to becoming “full men,” voca- 
tionally and avocationally. We have en- 
couraged a habit that stands one in good 
stead in a thousand ways. By the fireside, on 
board trains and ships, while we cool our 
heels waiting for the dentist, if we have good 
nerves, we can indulge it. It is formed just 
as any other habit is formed. The psy- 
chology of habit formation is, of course, 
understood by this group. The formation 
of the reading habit is more difficult for 
some than for others. Its cultivation ought 
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to be one of the chief ends of all instruction 
and of the organization and administration 
of libraries. 

Lin Yutang in his Importance of Living 
says: “Reading or the enjoyment of books 
has always been regarded among the charms 
of a cultured life and is respected and envied 
by those who rarely give themselves that 
privilege. This is easy to understand when 
we compare the difference between the life 
of a man who does no reading and that of 
a man who does. The man who has not 
the habit of reading is imprisoned in his im- 
mediate world, in respect to time and space. 
His life falls into a set routine; he is limited 
to contact and conversation with a few 
friends and acquaintances, and he sees only 
what happens in his immediate neighbor- 
hood. From this prison there is no escape. 
But the moment he takes up a book, he 
immediately enters a different world, and if 
it is a good book, he is immediately put in 
touch with one of the best talkers in the 
world.” It is an altogether reasonable as- 
sumption that unless we ourselves are 
readers we cannot successfully lead others 
into an appreciation of the reading habit. A 
glowing appreciation is the only kind that is 
contagious. I enjoyed courses with Brander 
Matthews because he liked to talk about his 
enthusiasms. 

Incidental and informal methods often 
succeed best. A good test of teaching, par- 
ticularly in certain subjects, is the number of 
books and magazines that one’s students are 
induced to read. Comments that are de- 
signed to pique the student’s curiosity about 
a book, incidental gossip about a book, even 
the suggestion that a book should not be 
read sometimes sends one to the library 
for it. A statement about the greatness of 
such a book as Van Wyck Brooks’ The 
Flowering of New England need not be for- 
bidding. A statement as to the significance 
of Yutang’s Importance of Living made by 
the mathematics teacher as a class assembles 
might suggest that there is something in this 
mundane existence aside from mathematics. 
But the mathematics professor must have 
read the book. 

By prohibiting the members of a large 
English class, except those from Cooper 
County, Missouri, reading Christopher 
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Morley’s Mince Pie, I succeeded in inducing 
a majority of them to read the book. Then 
I suggested as collateral reading Don Mar- 
quis’ Preface to a Book of Safety Pins, his 
Preface to a Check Book, and his Preface 
to a Book of Fishhooks. Everybody to his 
own tastes; but the light or informal essay 
has possibilities as an appetizer. 

We forget that not all books need to save 
the nation. The most common fallacy inci- 
dent to books and reading is that a book 
“ought to do the reader some good;” good 
in the sense of uplifting him morally or 
teaching him some valuable lesson. Much 
of the time the best of us, if we are whole- 
some personalities, are not looking for moral 
uplift and the “rare bird” who yearns for 
knowledge is not always in a yearning mood. 
Fortunately, this is true, since there is no 
oversupply of psychiatrists. Libraries and 
librarians exist for the purpose of making it 
easier for people to learn to read. The li- 
brarian’s knowledge of books is of no less 
importance than his knowledge of library 
administration. Every librarian ought to be 
something of a professor of books. Rollins 
College was, I believe, the first institution to 
establish a professorship of books. I do not 
know how this formalization of the problem 
works. If other members of the staff think 
that by such a plan they are absolved of re- 
sponsibility in the matter, it would defeat 
its own end. If others say, “It’s my busi- 
ness to teach my subject, the professors of 
books will interest the students in books,” I 
fear that the plan does not mean progress. 

I wonder if many of our students do not 
get the idea that textbooks are books. Text- 
books are not ordinarily books. A book may 
occasionally be used as a text, but not often. 
Textbooks are charts, compasses; syllabi. In 
the best sense of the word, they are not 
books. Contact with them cannot be relied 
upon as a means of cultivating the reading 
habit. The student who escapes without 
“cracking a book” other than the tomes he 
lugs around as texts will emerge with a 
serious lack. The very purpose and con- 
ception of the run of textbooks argue the 
truth of my contention. They are frequently 
without style, or rather their style is no 
style, and they are often colorless and in- 
sipid. This does not argue that they should 


be abolished or that we could get on very 
well without them, but simply that they are 
not books. A book is not simply paper and 
cloth and logical sequence and outline;, it 
has style, individuality, personality. 

We cannot, of course, tell people what 
they like in reading or what they ought to 
like. We can no more do this than we can 
tell them that they like olives or tomatoes. 
If we find their interests, as a result of a 
knowledge of books, we can cater to them. 
Their tastes and interests must be taken 
into account in suggesting books. This 
presupposes a knowledge of our students. 

Bacon did not say that specialization 
maketh a full man. The emphasis upon 
specialization frequently militates against 
the cultivation of a love for books. I hear 
members of college faculties say that they 
do not have time to read anything outside 
their own fields. Specialization is often a 
guise under which is cloaked an ignorance of 
bodies of literature that could well be a 
part of the mental furniture of every culti- 
vated man or woman. Exactly what some of 
our specialists ought to do is to read some- 
thing outside their own fields. They would 
be better teachers and better company at a 
dinner party, both noble objectives. One’s 
specialty can hardly be put into its proper 
relation to other knowledge and skills with- 
out an acquaintance with what Matthew 
Arnold called “the best that is known and 
thought in the world.” 

The tempo of modern college life is 
against you. The tempo of a world on 
wheels is reflected in school over-organization 
and the thousand-and-one “activities.” 
Many of these activities have value, but the 
law of diminishing returns sets in when 
there is over-indulgence. In the midst of it 
all, there is too little encouragement for one 
to take a leisurely book and invite his soul. 

The Michigan Daily some time ago sug- 
gested a plan which may have merit. A 
member of a library staff might occasionally 
be in a position to sponsor the plan. It is 
proposed that every two weeks twelve or 
fifteen students, not more than fifteen, meet 
in easy chairs, one of them spending fifteen 
minutes talking about a book that he has 
read. Then the group would ask questions, 
discuss the book, disagree, and, in short, 
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have a “session.” For the individual, it 
means reading one outside book a year; 
for the group, it means becoming acquainted 
with at least a dozen books. It is not 
a literary society that is recommended; nor 
another organization. There would be no 
president, no secretary, no treasurer. The 
groups must be congenial and small enough 
to remain informal. 

The president of a middle western uni- 
versity, in addressing his students, made 
the statement that if he had his way there 
would be only one requirement for entrance 
to college, the ability to read the English 
language. Thinking him facetious, his audi- 
ence greeted him with a ripple of laughter. 
“You needn’t laugh,” he continued, “if we 
had that requirement half of you wouldn’t 
be here.” This was the prelude to a lecture 
setting forth the connotations of the phrase 
“ability to read.” 

All education is self-education. One who 
reads has at hand the means of educating 
himself. Circumstances bar countless men 
and women from college. Nothing can 
prevent a reader of normal faculties from 
educating himself. Not even poverty need 
be an insuperable barrier. There is, as 
you know, usually some means of making 
books available. Education is an endless 
process. It is a process of becoming. Just 
as there is no such thing as a perfect poem 
or a perfect painting, there is no such thing 
as an educated man or woman. If there 
were, he would have the problem of remain- 
ing educated. Colleges possess no magic. 
They cannot “make silk purses of sows’ 
ears.” They can stimulate, they can pique 
intellectual curiosity; they can serve as 
first aids) A more and more important 
force in the educative process will be the 
library. Verily it is becoming the heart 
of the college. Carlyle said that “The 
university of the future will be a col- 
lection of books.” May I conclude with 
a fragment from Dr. Samuel Johnson: 
“You have done a great thing when you 
have brought a boy to have entertainment 
from a book.” 

** * 


The second paper was presented by Ullin 
W. Leavell, professor of education, George 
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Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee, and was entitled: 


DEVELOPMENT IN SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION 
AND EVALUATION OF READING* 


The functional approach to reading does 
not eliminate those phases of instruction 
usually associated with activities for be- 
ginning readers. Neither does the position 
minimize the use of basic materials for the 
development of reading abilities. The neces- 
sity of development of basic skills, the use 
of repetition in vocabulary development, and 
other matters essential to correct reading 
procedure must be recognized as valid phases 
of a functional reading program. 

What constitutes functional reading? We 
can best approach this question by calling 
to mind the familiar aim of education, 
namely, “Education is life.” If this point of 
view is accepted, we recognize that the school 
should develop and conduct a life-like pro- 
gram. Then, if the application is made to 
reading, the only conclusion is that the ob- 
jective of all reading instruction should be 
to make it life-like which demands the em- 
ployment of reading as a tool of learning, 
experiencing, and appreciating. 

The importance of reading in life has led 
to a mistaken emphasis upon it as a school 
subject in the elementary school. The adult 
is prone to say to the entering child, “You 
are now old enough to go to school, you 
can begin to learn to read.” To the con- 
trary, it is well known that many children 
are not ready to begin the rather difficult 
and complex task of learning to read be- 
cause of lack of physical, intellectual, or 
emotional maturation. And, frequently 
more important, many children lack a rich- 
ness of experience that is essential to a fa- 
vorable approach to reading activities. We 
would do better by children to say to them, 
with a proper recognition of the fact by the 
teacher, “You are now old enough to go 
to school where you will have many happy 
experiences. You will learn to do many 
interesting things like reading and writing 
which will help you to have even happier 
and richer experiences than you could other- 
wise have.” Whether the deeper signifi- 


* Abridged. 
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cance of the distinction would be clear to 
a child might be questioned, but it should 
be clear to teacher and parent and the em- 
phasis should be rightly placed upon the 
function of the school in relation to life 
experiences. 


Failures in Reading in the Elementary 
School 


No stronger criticism could be made of 
the shortcomings of the methods of teaching 
reading in the past than the record of fail- 
ures of children in reading achievement. 
There are many reasons for the failure of 
children which do not primarily reflect upon 
the teacher or the methods of teaching. The 
causes of failure do, however, demand the 
attention of the teacher and if they are not 
isolated and dealt with constructively the 
teacher may be said to be at fault. Ob- 
viously, if correct procedures are not ex- 
ecuted, the teaching efforts are doomed to 
failure. Such factors as mental develop- 
ment, which is basic to reading readiness, 
speech and language development, visual and 
auditory ability, maturation of the function 
of the eye movements of the child, as well 
as social and emotional development must 
be reckoned with in relation to equipment 
for learning to read. 


The Psychological Basis of Functional Read- 


ing Instruction 


There have been only two basic methods 
of reading instruction developed and pro- 
moted in American education. They have 
been the synthetic and the analytic proc- 
esses. The former was the logical plan; 
the latter, the psychological plan. 

The deficiencies and errors which have 
crept into the instructional program in read- 
ing by virtue of a lack of understanding of 
the psychological basis of reading have been 
many, and in many cases they still persist. 

The error of associating spelling and 
handwriting with reading instruction has 
only added to the burden of learning the 
tool skills, since spelling and handwriting 
abilities are built up by the synthetic process. 
Another error which has persisted has been 
an overemphasis upon oral reading activities 
which children do less rapidly and with less 
comprehension than they are capable of 


reading by the silent process when using the 
same materials. The well developed process 
of silent reading consists of the fusion of 
the thought conveyed by phrases into sen- 
tences and sentences into paragraphs as units 
of meaning. These units successively be- 
come associated with large hierarchies of 
thought substance. It is easily recognized 
that the more nearly an individual can dis- 
regard words and word-structure and at- 
tend to thought relationships, the more effi- 
ciently he will read. 

The point needs nothing more than men- 
tion that the sooner the individual develops 
relatively higher degrees of accuracy in those 
functional services of reading, the sooner he 
will be equipped for the use of this tool of 
civilization. For the purpose of analysis of 
skill, we may say that there are four stages 
of development of this skill. The first stage 
is that of associating meaningful experiences 
of natural life activities with printed sym- 
bols. The second is that of development 
of accuracy of interpretation of symbols 
which present new meanings to the individ- 
ual. The third stage is that of extension of 
experiences through the use of reading un- 
der the guidance of the teacher in func- 
tional activities. The fourth stage is that of 
the use of skill and ability to gain experi- 
ences from reading materials. It is readily 
observable that, like the fact that “All roads 
lead to Rome,” the motive behind teacher 
guidance in all four stages delineated above 
and the basic methodology, explicit and im- 
plicit, is the functional use of reading. 

[Dr. Leavell then proceeded to demon- 
strate two instruments used by him in con- 
nection with instruction in reading, to the 
great interest of the audience. The first 
was the Ophthalm-O-Graph for reading 
diagnoses, a portable, binocular eye move- 
ment camera which furnishes the only ob- 
jective reading tests for determining eye 
coérdination and the maturity of the read- 
ing habit; the second, was the Metron-O- 
Scope, an instrument for controlling the 
reading of children.] 


* * * 


A breakfast session of the members of 
the Subsection for Libraries of Teacher- 
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Training Institutions was held at the Hotel 
Kansas Citian, Thursday, June 16, at 8:00 
A.M. with the Librarians of the Teachers 
College Libraries of Missouri as joint host- 
esses. Missouri flags were used as table dec- 
orations and the Missouri song was sung. 
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Charles Finger, author of renown and a 
former winner of the Newbery Medal, was 
the guest speaker, taking as his theme: 
“The Ozarks.” He pictured their beauties 
and traditions and told many of the folk 
stories of the region. 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES SUBSECTION 


At a meeting of the University Libraries 
Subsection held Tuesday, June 14, at 2:30 
p.m., A. F. Kuhlman, Joint University Li- 
braries, Nashville, Tennessee, and chairman 
of the subsection, presided. Irene M. Doyle, 
Vanderbilt University Library, served as 
secretary. 

At a brief business meeting, the subsec- 
tion: 

“Voted, To approve the report of the 
Nominating Committee as presented by 
Earl N. Manchester, librarian, Ohio State 
University Library, Columbus, Ohio, and 
declare the candidates as presented elected.” 

The names of the officers are given at the 
end of the proceedings of the Association 
of College and Reference Libraries. 

The general theme of the program for 
the afternoon session was: “Some Unsolved 
Problems of University Libraries.” Mr. 
Kuhlman presented a brief introduction. 


Mr. KUHLMAN’sS REMARKS 


Since the Kansas City meeting of the 
American Library Association was to mark 
the beginning of the University Libraries 
Subsection, it seemed desirable to launch 
this new organization with the aid and ad- 
vice of a representative group of university 
librarians as to the problems confronting 
university libraries which should receive the 
attention of this new organization. Two 
questions were put to the librarians of this 
group: 

1. On the basis of your observations, 
which problems now confronting university 
librarians should receive the attention of the 
University Libraries Subsection? 

a. What is the character of these prob- 
lems: Should they be set up as research 
projects, that is, do they call for extensive 
study on the part of a special committee or 
research worker? 

b. Or can they be dealt with satisfactorily 


by an individual librarian in a paper at the 
annual or Midwinter meeting of the Ameri- 
can Library Association? 

2. What can be done to improve univer- 
sity library work so as to mark it as more 
distinctly professional? What present 
trends impress you as important? 

A similar inquiry was directed to the 
heads of the four principal departments, 
acquisition, cataloging, circulation, and ref- 
erence, of a group of large university 
libraries, with the request that they indicate 
the problems relating to their respective 
functions or departments. 

The replies received were then grouped 
and forwarded to the persons whose papers 
follow, as competent in their respective fields, 
with the request that they summarize the 
problems which they considered of vital im- 
portance. Thus these papers reflect the 
composite judgment of many persons. They 
are designed to present a view of the uni- 
versity library situation as it exists in North 
America in 1938. 

These papers as well as an examination 
of library literature make it apparent that 
we have no definitive volume on university 
libraries, their function, and administration. 
This is true despite the fact that there are in 
the United States at least ten university li- 
braries with one million volumes or more 
and despite the fact that the American Li- 
brary Association is now in its sixtieth year. 
There have been great university librarians 
who have built up and administered great 
research collections. Some of these librar- 
ians have written highly illuminating arti- 
cles or monographs on phases of their work, 
but most of them have been too busy with 
pressing administrative problems to develop 
a philosophy concerning university librarian- 
ship or to lay down a blueprint of specifica- 
tions of its essentials. 


Yet how can university librarianship 



























































emerge on the professional level unless it 
develops a recognized body of funded knowl- 
edge and a philosophy and technique that 
can be communicated as a specialized edu- 
cational discipline? 

One wonders whether the absence of a 
special organization of university librarians 
as a homogeneous professional group may 
not be in part an explanation of the pres- 
ent situation. Certainly self-organization 
around a common set of purposes and prob- 
lems through which to develop group con- 
sciousness is one of the prerequisites of the 
profession. This, we believe, is the prom- 
ise in the reorganization of the College and 
Reference Section. 


* * * 


In the first paper, Thomas P. Fleming, 
Medical Library, Columbia University, New 
York City, presented: 


Some UNSOLVED PRoBLEMS IN ACQUISITION* 


The function of acquisition work is to 
acquire such printed or manuscript material 
as may be required to meet not only the 
present but also the future needs of the 
university. This presents problems which 
are common to us all; but for many of these 
problems, we have not as yet devised any 
satisfactory solution. The literature of 
our profession is strangely barren with ref- 
erence to university acquisition work. Why, 
I hesitate to say. Of late, however, there 
has been a growing consciousness: of the 
manifold and unsolved problems in all types 
of acquisition work. A separate round table 
for acquisition in research libraries has been 
established,! and several papers have re- 
cently appeared dealing with problems and 
methods which have provoked serious think- 
ing along these lines.® * 4 

The factor which sets university acquisi- 
tion work apart from other types of acquisi- 
tion work is the preponderance of research 








* Abridged. 

1“ Acquisition Departments of Research Libraries.” 
Library Journal 60:431, May 15, 1935. 

2 McCombs, N. W. “Correlated Order Forms.” 
Library Journal 58:285-89, April 1, 1933. 

* Maclver, Ivander. “Year’s Study of Exchange.” 
Library Journal 59:168-69, February 15, 1934. 

‘Fleming, T. P. “Developing Library Resources 
Library Journal 63:137-39, 


with Limited Funds.” 
February 15, 1938. 
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or source materials to be secured. These 
create special problems which can and should 
be solved. The purpose of this paper is 
merely to enumerate them, not to attempt 
to offer any solutions. Rather, it has been 
my intention to present the problems as I 
see them, in order that it may stimulate 
thought and discussion of them to the end 
that some approach to a solution may be 
forthcoming. 

The first and foremost acquisition prob- 
lem results from the failure of university 
libraries to map out and abide by a feasible 
plan of regional codperation. We all know 
that the ultimate supply of source materials 
is decidedly limited, yet dozens of university 
libraries, many close to each other, are in 
active competition. Although the fault lies, 
to a certain extent, with university admin- 
istrations in failing to define sharply the 
program of their graduate studies, yet li- 
brarians are primarily responsible for the 
existence of the problem. 

Second, we have failed to define adequate- 
ly the function of university acquisition 
work, and to differentiate clearly the duties 
which properly belong to an acquisition de- 
partment. There is less uniformity in uni- 
versity acquisition departments than in any 
other branch of university library work; and 
yet, perhaps no greater need for uniformity 
exists. 

Third, there is definite need for education 
of a trained personnel. The present courses 
offered in library schools need revision, but 
the greater need is some type of post- 
graduate course or institute designed for 
librarians in service. 

Fourth, we have failed to devise a satis- 
factory scheme for the exchange of valua- 
ble duplicate material, let alone exchange 
of any duplicate material.® 

Some libraries sell every duplicate of 
value while others offer worth while ma- 
terial along with hundreds of worthless 
items, making it almost a waste of time 
on the part of other libraries to bother 
checking the lists. 

Fifth, the establishment of university 
presses has brought about a diminishing 

i T. P. “Exchange and Distribution of 

tate 


Duplicate Documents.” In Public Documents. 
Chicago, A. L. A., 1936, p. 150-55. 
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supply of publications available to univer- 
sity libraries for institutional exchange. 
The Association of Research Libraries ap- 
pointed a committee to investigate this 
problem in 1934 but no report has yet been 
made.® 

Sixth, the whole question of shipments 
from abroad, including customs brokers, 
consular invoices, declarations, parcel post 
rates versus freight and customs laws, needs 
to be completely investigated. 

Seventh, we need more information about 
booksellers, good and bad. Two outstanding 
contributions have been made,”** but the 
need still exists for a comprehensive “white” 
list. 

Finally, many incidental problems could 
well be solved if some committee or or- 
ganization were to focus attention on 
working methods and investigate the pos- 
sibility of adapting mechanical apparatus, 
such as the punch card, to the simplifica- 
tion of clerical and routine methods. 


* * * 


Bertha M. Schneider, Ohio State Uni- 
versity Library, Columbus, and chairman 
of the A. L. A. Catalog Section, discussed: 


Some UNSOLVED ProsLeMs IN CATALOGING 
AND RELATED PROCESSING OF MATERIALS* 


What is the best form for a catalog 
in a university library? Shall we continue 
our dictionary catalogs in their present 
form or shall we separate the catalog into 
two sections making one section consist of 
authors, corporate body as well as per- 
sonal, with entries for joint authors, editors, 
translators, compilers, illustrators, and titles 
in one alphabet, and the second section to 
consist of subjects, modified, subdivided, 
and referred from, in another alphabet? 
Or shall we continue the common variety, 
the dictionary catalog, with the adjunct of 
an alphabetico-classed catalog for the re- 
search worker? 

Our dictionary catalogs, some say, are 

* Association of Research Libraries. 
Third Meeting. Montreal, June 27, 1934. 

"Russell, H. G. The Foreign Baler: A Study of 
the Book Trade. Minneapolis, 1930. 

§“Directory of Foreign Book Dealers.” In Public 


Documents. Chicago, A. L. A., 1935, p. 87-97. 
* Abridged. 
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not only difficult to use but the matter of 
housing space and adequate equipment is 
becoming more and more serious each year. 
Shall we remove all cards from the uni- 
versity catalog for books having imprints 
before 1930 and photograph them and pro- 
duce them for use in microfilm form? The 
proponents of the above plan see in it a 
boon for the departmentalized library sys- 
tem. Catalogs in microfilm form, in whole 
or in part, may,be duplicated ad infinitum 
for departmental library use. Another so- 
lution to the problem of unwieldy growth 
is to check the volumes of the proposed 
book catalog of the Library of Congress. 
For those who are concerned with cen- 
tralized cataloging and who would keep 
dictionary catalogs as the favored form, 
a manual presenting the variety of methods 
for the reproduction of catalog cards is 
long past due. The manual should include 
cost, legibility, permanence, and appear- 
ance of the several reproducing methods 
such as printing, multigraphing, lithograph- 
ing, and hectographing. One suggestion 
has been made that a separate catalog be 
compiled for the use of undergraduates. 
Make it simple since they wish merely the 
introduction to a subject. 

One query looms large in the realm of 
policies in connection with the increase 
in number of union catalogs in our univer- 
sity libraries. Are we bound to extend our 
library service if we go to the expense of 
coéperating in these union catalog ventures? 

With respect to the size and complexity 
of our catalogs, Miss Esther A. Smith 
of the University of Michigan raises these 
questions: “Are we not approaching a 
time when users of the catalog must de- 
pend more on book indexes and bibliog- 
raphies and not on analyticals in the catalog? 
Shall we reorganize our catalog depart- 
ments to release some of our catalogers with 
a flair for such service to aid and instruct 
students and faculty in the use of subject 
indexes and bibliographies? Shall we give 
some of our subprofessional assistants as- 
signments to check the numerous book in- 
dexes we are receiving to show our holdings 
and post call numbers in them?” 

Let us turn now to the user of the cata- 
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log. How are we going to give the hun- 
dreds, yes, thousands of students on our 
campuses adequate instruction in the use 
of the catalog? Are we going to continue 
to give superficial, unsound group instruc- 
tion to students during freshman week? 
Shall we have manuals compiled by each 
institution for student use, supplemented 
by demonstrations in the campus motion 
picture houses on the use of the catalog? 

There is a plea for a study of the be- 
havioristic attitude of the user of the 
catalog. What are the items in the catalog 
entry he wishes? Shall we give prominence 
in the entry to them? 

Some feel that there should be wide dis- 
tribution among faculty members of the 
catalog filing code. Many of you have 
received copies of the progress report of the 
Filing Code Subcommittee under the chair- 
manship of Miss Sophie K. Hiss of the 
Cleveland Public Library. Questions have 
been asked about your preferences. We hope 
you will send your replies at once so the 
problem of uniform and consistent filing in 
university library catalogs may be settled. 

In classification, we need to have made 
available schemes and expansions which in- 
dividual libraries have worked out. 

A long needed instrument is a guide to 
help the classifier use the Library of Con- 
gress classification, especially the numerous 
tables. In subject headings, we need care- 
fully compiled and edited subject lists along 
special lines. 

We need more definitions of terms used 
as headings in the L. C. list of subject 
headings, so that we shall use them uni- 
formly and properly. The addition of L. C. 
classification numbers to more of the sub- 
jects in the L. C. list of subject headings 
would make for uniformity. Some urge the 
addition of D. C. numbers to the L. C. list. 
A critical examination of form headings 
should be undertaken. 

Extensive study would be involved in 
producing the following aids for catalogers 
and those engaged in the preparation of 
material for use: 

1. Check-list of American state documents 
for those states for which lists have not 
been made 


2. A list by states of American state 
author headings, similar to the lists of 
“United States Headings” used in the 
Library of Congress Union Catalog 

3. A check-list by states of American 
college and university publications 

4. A handbook on handling British docu- 
ments 

5. A code for filing in union catalogs 

6. Code for calendaring of manuscripts 

7. Handbook on cataloging of rare books 

8. A manual for compiling definitive bib- 
liographies for writers 

g. A handbook or a series of handbooks 
on the history of modern publishing houses, 
English, American, and foreign 

10. History of a selected list of Ameri- 
can magazines from 1840 to date 

11. Publication of “Magazine Notes” and 
“Births and Deaths of Periodicals” from 
the Bulletin of Bibliography 

12. Investigation of improvement in 
mechanical equipment for use in catalog 
departments. 

Some of the aids to cataloging are in 
progress now and are making fine headway. 

The A. L. A. catalog code revision under 
the chairmanship of Rudolph H. Gijelsness 
of the Department of Library Science, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, has been coming out in 
working draft editions of parts during the 
past year. 

An annotated list of catalogers’ reference 
tools is being undertaken by the Chicago 
Regional Group of Catalogers. 

The Committee on Cataloging and Classi- 
fication reports that it is planning a series 
of monographs on the treatment of special 
collections. —The monographs are to deal 
with local history collections, manuscripts, 
maps and atlases, music, pamphlets, photo- 
graphs and slides, and public documents. 

The report of the Editorial Committee 
of the American Library Association for 
1937 shows that the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation is preparing: 

1. A symposium on principles underly- 
ing subject headings 

2. Lists of headings on special subjects 


Other projects are: 
3. List of subject headings for music 
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4. Union list of technical subjects 

5. Projected annual cumulative lists of 
subject headings 

6. Manual on subject headings by the 
late Mary E. Hyde 

Perhaps the biggest problems which con- 
front us are connected with personnel. 

Head catalogers are urging a study of 
the division of labor in a department ac- 
cording to clerical and technical duties. 

It is felt that matters of salaries, vaca- 
tions, hours, retirement allowances, and sab- 
batical leaves should be reéxamined. 

Some wish a study made of how long at 
a stretch a cataloger can work with efh- 
ciency. 

Would summer institutes of ten days or 
two weeks duration for discussion and in- 
struction in certain well defined fields be 
feasible? There should be more emphasis 
upon specialization of the staff along sub- 
ject lines. 

One devotee of codperation believes that 
a rational codperative effort between lan- 
guage and subject specialists among the 
teaching staff on the one hand and the 
catalog department on the other could be 
evolved and a great deal gained. It should 
be possible in cases of need to utilize by 
consultation all specialized knowledge avail- 
able on the campus without turning pro- 
fessors into librarians. 

Finally, in order to make investigations 
of the above problems worth the effort, 
a committee on ways and means to make 
recommendations effective should be de- 
veloped. 

* * * 


Olan V. Cook, University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill, next presented: 


Some UNsSoLvep PROBLEMS IN 
CIRCULATION SERVICE* 


In the college, the library is primarily 
for the student. In the university, the col- 
lection of books, in addition to serving the 
college student, is expanded to meet the 
needs of graduate instruction and graduate 
and faculty research. Many university li- 
braries, following the example of large re- 


* Abridged. 
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search libraries, have placed emphasis on 
acquisition of material rather than upon 
the interpretation and use of the resources. 
With these facts in view, our fundamental 
issue may be limited as follows: How 
should the circulation department of a uni- 
versity library be organized to serve effec- 
tively the three groups: undergraduates, 
graduates, and faculty? This question may 
be answered through the examination and 
ultimate solution of a series of problems. 


Circulation Records 


Most systems of university library circu- 
lation records show the numbers and classes 
of books used. These figures are accepted 
as an indication of part of the work done 
by the department and may serve as a 
basis for the continuation or modification 
of existing routines, but they do not show 
why a book was used or if its use filled 
the need. We know that students use 
books, but a quantitative measurement fails 
to indicate the efficiency of library functions. 
There is need for broader objectives in 
university circulation records. The innova- 
tion of mechanical statistical devices at the 
University of Texas is an important step 
in the formation of a framework around 
which the more intensive measurement of 
reading may be done. 


Overdues and Fines 


One of the fundamental principles of 
circulation work is to make the greatest 
number of books available to the greatest 
number of patrons at all times. The 
pursuance of this principle has led to the 
limitation of periods of use and the de- 
velopment of a system of fines and for- 
feits when these limitations are ignored. 
If fines are considered a source of reve- 
nue, their influence is bad. When they are 
deducted from a deposit as breakage in a 
laboratory, their purpose has already been 
defeated. The overdue fine problem offers 
one of the keenest challenges to circulation 
workers. 


Student Access to Books 


The theory that books are primarily for 
preservation is now practically obsolete but 
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there still remains the problem of bridging 
the gap between the particular book and 
the individual reader. If undergraduates 
are admitted freely to the stacks of the 
university library, the circulation depart- 
ment is apt to break under the strain. 
Does the solution of this problem lie in the 
establishment of separate, partially duplicate 
libraries for the undergraduate, or would 
it be cheaper and more effective to give 
them the training that would equip them to 
use a university library along with the 
graduates and faculty? 


Promptness in Service 


Systems should be worked out that would 
cut the patron’s waiting time to the mini- 
mum. Prompt and efficient service is an 
important link in the relationship between 
the library and the faculty, and between 
the library and the student. 


Student Assistants 


Out of the use of student assistants and 
other untrained persons in the circulation 
department comes one of the most difficult 
problems with which we have to deal, that 
is, the distinction between the professional 
worker and the clerical assistant. If circu- 
lation and library use are to be integrated 
with faculty effort, this differentiation must 
be thorough and clearly evident. Herein 
are needed excellent guidance in staff selec- 
tion, thorough work analysis and job specifi- 
cations, full coéperation from the library 
administration, and assistance from other 
departments in the library. 


Reserve Books 


Two questions will assist in the definite 
establishment of this problem: First, should 
reserve shelves be open or closed? Second, 
is there justification for the development of 
rental collections to supplement the re- 
serves? Reserve rooms may be organized 
along two or more lines, but unless there 
is a strong element of codperation between 
the library staff and the faculty responsible 
for the reserves, the administration of the 
collection will still be guided by the trial 
and error method. 
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Conclusion 


Several years ago the literature on cir- 
culation work in university libraries was 
practically non existent. Of recent date, 
one excellent book, Circulation Work in 
College and University Libraries, by C. H. 
Brown and H. G. Bousfield, and several 
pertinent articles have appeared. 

Additional work should be done on all 
the problems just mentioned. In the cir- 
culation group, full coéperation is needed in 
exchanging experiences and arranging for 
study of the problems and experiments in 
their solution. The library will become a 
more effective part in the educational work 
of the university when more emphasis is 
placed upon prompt, efficient, and under- 
standing book service to patrons. 


* * * 


Harold G. Russell, University of Minne- 
sota Library, Minneapolis, discussed: 


Some UNSOLVED PROBLEMS IN REFERENCE 
SERVICE* 


Larger enrollments and changing meth- 
ods of instruction have brought to the refer- 
ence department, as to other parts of the 
library, many new and puzzling problems. 
Physical plant, personnel, and administrative 
practices have all been subjected to con- 
stantly increasing strains. 

Such reading rooms as we have may be 
too large and difficult to administer but we 
have them and they are not easily subject 
to change. Their chief drawbacks, how- 
ever, come through their use as “dating” 
bureaus and study halls. Other places than 
the library for social intercourse and study 
have begun to appear in some institutions. 
Whatever can be done to stimulate their 
increase will be a gain for the library. 
In the meantime, our reading rooms will 
resemble the waiting rooms of a railway 
station for fifteen minutes out of every 
hour. 

Personnel may not be so difficult to adapt 
as bricks and mortar, although it may seem 
to be so at times. A prime need is for 


* Abridged. 
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people with scholastic attainments. If they 
be labeled with degrees, so much the better; 
if not, the substance can be made to suffice. 
For half a century and more, library tech- 
niques have too often been our final goal; 
yet they are not a substitute for wide read- 
ing and a knowledge of bibliographical 
literature. Work with faculty and gradu- 
ate students requires people who know some- 
thing of the methodology of research and 
the tools necessary thereto. Perhaps a 
classification of reference department per- 
sonnel in accordance with the demands made 
upon it will be ultimately necessary to care 
for the needs of students in diverse cate- 
gories. Routine work, particularly that 
which has to do with undergraduates, does 
not demand the same kind of service needed 
by those who are engaged in research, al- 
though it should be executed by thoroughly 
competent and well trained assistants. 

For all members of the reference staff, 
there should be time and opportunity to 
examine new material acquired by the li- 
brary in order that its possibilities may be 
explored and noted for future use. Even 
familiar serials have a habit of undergoing 
changes in form and content. While pro- 
fessional reading can, and must, be done on 
one’s own time, there is a _ considerable 
amount of literature which can be digested 
only within the walls of the library building. 
It is important that time be made available 
for such a purpose. 

The ever increasing crop of union lists 
and abstracts has brought to our desks 
more and more requests for the use of valu- 
able and perishable material as interlibrary 
loans. Too often, there is no indication of 
the status of the person by whom it is to be 
used. It may be, and often is, for purely 
routine purposes. It seems to me that every 
request should be explicit in this respect. 
Certainly we should borrow and lend for 
the use of faculty and advanced graduate 
students but not, without warning, for the 
use of undergraduates. There is also the 
problem of manuscript theses which has 
now been made easier by the publication of 
the Association of Research Libraries list. 
Some libraries lend them freely, some for 
definitely restricted use, and others not at 


all. Most institutions which borrow ma- 
terial treat it with respect while it is in 
their possession but some of them retain 
it for weeks and even months beyond the 
date set for its return. There is also a 
tendency to initiate undertakings for which 
almost everything must be borrowed from 
better endowed neighbors. The so-called 
“interlibrary loan code” of 1917 set up cer- 
tain standards of practice which have been 
honored more in the breach than in the 
observance. It is to be suspected that a 
majority of library people do not even know 
of its existence. A colleague suggests that 
it be revised, that a standard application 
form be devised and provided for wide 
distribution, and that a committee be ap- 
pointed to deal with the problem. Such a 
program undoubtedly would be helpful but 
nothing can effect a solution of the difficulty 
except a change in human nature. It may 
be more blessed to give than to receive; 
but not, as yet, in this particular field. 

For many years certain institutions have 
given varying amounts of instruction to their 
students in the use of books and library tools. 
It has ranged from an introductory lecture 
or two to a definitely planned course extend- 
ing over a period of several months and 
rewarded by a certain number of credits. 
In most instances, instruction has been lim- 
ited to freshmen and sophomores. 

The first goal seems to be instruction for 
all students—and that fairly early in their 
university career—in the use of the card 
catalog, the more common periodical in- 
dexes, general reference books, and in the 
compilation of simple reference lists. It 
seems obvious that in reading rooms where 
the ratio of attendant to student is at least 
one to one hundred, students must learn 
to shift for themselves in ordinary matters 
if they are to obtain help in emergencies. 
It is true, of course, that there is already 
a multiplicity of requirements: in personal 
hygiene, military drill, and what not, but 
with a shift from the classroom to the li- 
brary in instructional technique, one more 
seems to be defensible. 

The rapid growth of library facilities and 
the multiplication of bibliographical tools 
have placed the reference worker in a very 
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enviable position if he chooses to take ad- 
vantage of it. We have acquired vast col- 
lections of source material of which a 
considerable portion receives very little at- 
tention. Yet there are adequate guides to 
the most of it. How many times a semester 
for example, is the Internationale Biblio- 
graphie der Zeitschriftenliteratur consulted? 
Or, the Bibliographie der Sozialwissenschaf- 
ten? Or, for that matter, Carroll’s Key 
to League of Nations Documents? The list 
could be extended almost indefinitely. This, 
it seems to me, is the greatest problem in 
reference work and one worthy of serious 
consideration and study. If some way can 
be found to put our resources to work, 
neither the library nor its staff need fear 
lack of recognition. 


* * * 


Nathan van Patten, Stanford University 
Libraries, California, presented: 


SomME UNSOLVED ProsBLEMS IN ‘TRAINING 
AN ADEQUATE PERSONNEL 


The principal unsolved problems of uni- 
versity libraries in the training of an ade- 
quate personnel are related to certain 
aspects of such libraries which when stated 
will be generally accepted as truisms. It is 
simpler to state these problems than it is 
to present solutions for them. However, 
the recognition of existing problems has 
some value. The suggestion of possible 
solutions may stimulate thought and later 
result in tentative or actual solutions 
through experimentation. The university 
library differs from other libraries (with 
the exception of a few large general refer- 
ence libraries) in the following respects: 

1. Its collections are highly specialized 
and cover a wide range. 

2. These collections are used by scholars 
who are experts in particular fields. 

3. The collections are or should be closely 
integrated with the research work of in- 
dividuals, departments, and schools. 

4. The interlibrary relationships are 
world wide. 

The present personnel in such university 
and large reference libraries must be drawn 


from the following sources, each in its own 
way inadequate: 

1. From existing library school graduates. 
The inadequacies here are the result of: 
(a) a natural tendency of the library schools 
to train for the general fields, (b) emphasis 
in library schools on the technical aspects 
of librarianship, (c) indiscriminate recruit- 
ing of students, and (d) the absence of 
any considerable number of subject spe- 
cialists and bibliographical scholars on 
library school faculties. 

2. From the other professions. The in- 
adequacies here are: (a) a lack of orienta- 
tion in the professional library world and 
unfamiliarity with the principles and prac- 
tices of librarianship, and (b) the lack 
of schools prepared to remedy this defect. 

3. From the staffs of other libraries. 
This may solve a problem in one library 
by creating a corresponding problem in an- 
other library. At its worst, it places pro- 
fessional talent upon the auction block, 
destroys morale, and creates a very un- 
satisfactory state of flux in the profession. 

During the last ten years, these problems 
have been acute in many of the large uni- 
versity libraries and their solution remains 
rather nebulous. 

I have come to the conclusion that an 
adequate personnel for large university 
libraries cannot be provided by attempting 
to convert general library workers into sub- 
ject specialists. “This is wasteful and the 
end results are disappointing. It does seem 
more likely that success would come from 
an attempt to convert subject specialists 
into library workers. This might at pres- 
ent be done by sending such specialists into 
modified library schools prepared to care 
for a student body of this kind. The larger 
library may be able to establish its own 
training schools. 

Careful control of admission to this dif- 
ferent type of library school is necessary. 
It would be undesirable to encourage young 
biologists, engineers, lawyers, and physi- 
cians, to prepare for librarianship unless 
there was an assurance of suitable employ- 
ment at proper salary levels. Hence, such 
training might well be restricted to candi- 
dates already selected for specific positions 
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in particular libraries. Young medical men 
interested in librarianship can be found. 
Such men are unwilling as a rule to spend 
one or two years upon the curricula of our 
existing library schools. The salaries paid 
to a qualified medical librarian must ap- 
proximate the income which he could 
reasonably expect from the practice or 
teaching of medicine. 

The staff organization of a university 
library as far as its reference and catalog- 
ing services are concerned should parallel 
the teaching and research organization of 
the university which it serves. The teach- 
ing or research biologist should find a 
biologist librarian in the university library. 
The same principle of specialized service 
should obtain for the lawyer, geologist, 
chemist, historian, and so on through the 
great subject fields. 

The solution of university personnel prob- 
lems lies in a system of controlled recruit- 
ing, adjusted salary levels, and improved 
facilities for the training of candidates for 
university library work. 


* * * 


In conclusion, Donald Coney, University 
of Texas Library, Austin, discussed: “Some 
Unsolved Problems in Relation to Univer- 
sity Administration.” Mr. Coney’s paper is 
being published in the A. L. A. Bulletin, 
December, 1938. 


Orricers ELECTED 


Officers of the Association of College and 
Reference Libraries for 1938-39 are: Presi- 
dent, Frank K. Walter, University of Min- 
nesota Library, Minneapolis; secretary, 
Willard P. Lewis, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege Library, State College; treasurer, J. 
Periam Danton, Temple University Li- 
brary, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; general 
directors, Jackson E. Towne, Michigan 
State College Library, East Lansing; 
Blanche P. McCrum, Wellesley College 
Library, Wellesley, Massachusetts; Willis 
H. Kerr, Claremont Colleges Libraries, 
Claremont, California; directors represent- 
ing subsections, B. Lamar Johnson, Stephens 
College Library, Columbia, Missouri, rep- 


resenting Junior College Libraries—3 
years; Louis Shores, Library School, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee, representing Librar- 
ies of Teacher-Training Institutions—3 
years; Herbert B. Anstaett, Franklin and 
Marshall , College Library, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, representing College Libra- 
ries—2 years; Mabel Conat, Public Li- 
brary, Detroit, Michigan, representing 
Reference Librarians—2 years; and Donald 
Coney, University of Texas Library, Austin, 
representing University Libraries—1 year. 
Chairmen of subsections are ex officio direc- 
tors without a vote. 

Officers of the subsections for 1938-39 
are: 


College Libraries Subsection 

Chairman, Mrs. Evelyn Steel Little, Mills 
College Library, Mills College, California; 
secretary, Ralph H. Parker, Pomona Col- 
lege Library, Claremont, California. 


Junior College Libraries Subsection 
Chairman, Elizabeth Neal, Junior Col- 
lege Library, Compton, California; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Hollis V. Erickson, Marin Junior 
College Library, Kentfield, California. 


Reference Librarians Subsection 


Chairman, Clara Van Sant, Public Li- 
brary, Tacoma, Washington; secretary, 
Fanny A. Coldren, University of California 
at Los Angeles Library. 


Subsection for Libraries of Teacher-Train- 
ing Institutions 
Chairman, Charles Edward Graves, 
Humboldt State College Library, Arcata, 
California; secretary, Jeannette Vander 
Ploeg, State College Library, San Jose, 
California. 


University Libraries Subsection 


Chairman, A. F. Kuhlman, Joint Uni- 
versities Libraries, Nashville, Tennessee; 
secretary, Gilbert H. Doane, University of 
Wisconsin Libraries, Madison. 

Witiarp P. Lewis, Secretary 
Association of College and Ref- 
erence Libraries 


on en oe anf a a 


Business and Technology Section 


HE Executive Committee of the 
Business and Technology Section set 
out to prepare a program of value 
to librarians serving special fields in both 
large and small libraries. Letters were 
consequently sent to section members and 
other librarians interested in business and 
technology, requesting suggestions both as 
to speakers and topics for the Kansas City 
meeting. The program arranged for the 
section’s 1938 meeting was thus the result 
of the suggestions received from those ac- 
tive in applied library service. 

In the absence of the chairman, Oscar E. 
Norman, Charles M. Mohrhardt, vice 
chairman, presided at the meeting held on 
Monday afternoon, June 13. 

A paper by Nellie M. Fisher, head of the 
business and technology department of the 
Portland (Ore.) Library Association, en- 
titled, “What Fields Should We Cover in 
Business and Technology?” was an excellent 
preface to the meeting and discussion. Since 
Miss Fisher could not be present, it was most 
appropriate that L. Elsa Loeber, librarian 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the State 
of New York, one of the organizers of the 
Business and Technology Section, should 
read this review which estimates that 80 
per cent of the field is still uncultivated. 
Miss Fisher’s paper was published in the 
A. L. A. Bulletin 32:437-39, July, 1938. 

Genevieve C. Newel, head of the Refer- 
ence Department of the City Library, Wich- 
ita, Kansas, read a stimulating paper on 
“How Business and Industrial Organiza- 
tions Can Aid the Library.” 

“Why Business Men Use Special Collec- 
tions of the Public Library” was the subject 
of Anne F. Leidendeker’s paper. Mrs. 
Leidendeker is the librarian of the science 
and industry department of the Los 
Angeles Public Library and has built up a 
collection used not only by citizens of Los 
Angeles but by residents of the entire south- 
west. Her paper, discussing special indexes 
and valuable reference tools of the science 
and technology department, gave us some 
insight into the reasons for the fame of this 
department. 


The papers by Miss Newel and Mrs. 
Leidendeker are printed in full below. Both 
Miss Newel and Mrs. Leidendeker were 
most gracious and enthusiastic in answering 
questions during the animated discussion 
that followed. It was a rare privilege to 
have two librarians—so successful with pub- 
lic relations—tell of their experience and 
give advice. 


Miss Newet’s PAper 


Since libraries were first opened to the 
public, they have given to individuals and 
organizations with no thought of return. 
Now that they are in need of assistance, it 
seems to be time to turn the tables and 
ask these same individuals and organiza- 
tions to aid and assist us. 

I have limited my paper to a discussion 
of the assistance which can be obtained from 
these organizations and individuals to de- 
velop and improve library service for them. 
These same principles and methods can be 
applied to any department or special col- 
lection. In looking over the material on the 
subject, I found many examples of ideas I 
had thought original applied in Newark, 
Minneapolis, Portland, St. Louis, Indian- 
apolis, and elsewhere. In many ways, I 
have put into effect the successful projects 
I had the good fortune to work out under 
Miss Rose Vormelker in the Business In- 
formation Bureau in Cleveland. I am try- 
ing to interest Wichita business men in 
emulating the excellent example of the two 
executives of the Boeing Airplane Company 
in Seattle who gave the library $5000 to 
build up a collection on aviation and fol- 
lowed it with an annual gift of $1000 for 
a number of years. As a result, Seattle has 
one of the best collections on aeronautics in 
the country. Denver, too, has set an ex- 
ample worth following in developing a spe- 
cial collection for engineers. You have only 
to read the history of business and technical 
libraries or departments to find out that 
some such gift or codperative effort has 
made these fine collections possible. 

It is a question whether an effort should 
be made to increase the service when the 
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staff is already carrying more work than it 
can keep up with; when the library shelves 
are crowded to capacity and the addition of 
more material presents an apparently un- 
solvable problem; when the budget is 
stretched to its limit so that a leaky roof 
means that funds must be used for building 
repairs rather than for books; and when you 
will have to use last year’s Who’s Who, 
Thomas’ Register, and other similar publi- 
cations, or put off binding your Geological 
Survey bulletins for another year. In con- 
sidering this question, one is forced to go 
around and around in a circle. You cannot 
interest a new group in the library unless 
you have some new books; you cannot 
buy the books unless your budget is in- 
creased; you could not find a place to put 
the books even though you had them; and 
even though you had the books and the 
shelf room for them, your staff would not 
be able to handle the increased patronage. 

But unless you interest this active, pro- 
gressive group in the library, you will never 
be able to secure legislation which will 
increase your appropriation or change the 
present tax limitation law—which is the 
objective in Wichita. Until you get the 
money, you cannot buy the books, you can- 
not interest the group, you cannot enlarge 
the building, you cannot increase your staff, 
you cannot pay salaries which will enable 
you to get the type of assistants you need or 
keep those you have who show initiative 
and ability. After trying for a while to 
solve this problem you feel as near exhaus- 
tion as the caterpillars Fabre found fol- 
lowing each other around the top of a big 
flower pot, head to tail as is their custom. 
He tricked the last one into following the 
first and so on and on they went in an end- 
less circle, while in the center, easily within 
sight and reach was the plant which would 
have given them food and nourishment had 
they the courage and initiative to reach out 
and take it. 

I have no hesitancy in stating that when 
I first came to Wichita I felt pretty much 
as one of those caterpillars must have felt. 
But after six months of circling and keep- 
ing my head to the ground and my eyes 
open, I started the work with organizations 


and began to see a way out. During those 
first six months I spent the time in checking 
up on the material at hand. I believe I 
learned how to get the last fact out of the 
dictionary, an encyclopedia, and other refer- 
ence books available in a medium-sized li- 
brary. This was not easy as most of my 
experience had been in the Business Infor- 
mation Bureau of Cleveland where failure 
to find the answer would have been due to 
inability rather than to lack of material. 
However, as the survey of resources con- 
tinued, I found that Wichita had the essen- 
tial working tools and that with the addi- 
tion of a few new books we would be able 
to begin to tell the business man what we 
had to offer. 

One of my first steps upon arrival was to 
investigate the library of the local chamber 
of commerce to make sure that we would 
not duplicate any available resources. 
While the chamber had a fairly adequate 
collection for their own use, it did not 
pretend to render the type of service we 
hoped to give the local business men. A 
membership in that organization more than 
paid for itself in codperation and in op- 
portunities for publicity which have been 
given to us. An invitation to speak at 
a noonday luncheon meeting of the Adver- 
tising Club was the first dividend. 

At this luncheon, a list of books and 
magazines was presented. The library re- 
sources were compared to an iceberg, the 
submerged part of the iceberg being similar 
to the library’s reference collection which 
was kept in files or basement stacks—such 
as government documents, state publica- 
tions, association and miscellaneous _re- 
ports which were there for use though 
not as obvious as the books which seemed 
to melt and disappear when publicity cen- 
tered upon them. The questions following 
the talk showed an interested group, and an 
offer of “What can we do to help?” was 
answered by a request for trade directories 
and magazines. The circulation of refer- 
ence material and the length of time such 
material could be kept came up for discus- 
sion. Our policy of lending anything to re- 
sponsible persons for two or three hours or 
two or three days, depending upon the gen- 
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eral demand for the material, was explained. 
Some were surprised to learn that a tele- 
phone call would assure our having material 
on any phase of advertising, or on any other 
subject for that matter, collected and ready 
for them when they found it convenient to 
come in. Though many had used the library, 
they expressed the oft heard words, “I had 
no idea you had so much interesting material 
down there,” or “I didn’t know you'd 
answer our questions by telephone.” 

A similar talk to the Printing Industry 
Association included the distribution of the 
same list and another on executive manage- 
ment, as our collection on printing was 
rather limited. The distribution of a free 
reserve card was practically forced upon us, 
as the talk followed the one at the Adver- 
tising Club so closely. The lists used at 
both meetings included many of the same 
titles. Something had to be done so this 
means was used in introducing the reserve 
system. The cost in this case was negligible 
when compared to the gift of ten current 
magazines, eight of which were not in the 
library. A real profit was marked up in this 
case. These magazines are brought to the 
library each week and in many cases are 
but a day or two old. How long this gentle- 
man will continue to bring them in we can- 
not say, but he is at least actively interested 
now and we hope his interest will be con- 
tagious. He hopes to see a technical de- 
partment in the library. “If you could only 
have a room or a section devoted exclusively 
to technical books it would be such a help,” 
he said. A two-shelf display case, “Books 
for the Man on the Job” containing the new 
titles on business and management and on 
technical and practical arts was our response 
to his suggestion. It has proved popular and 
has increased our circulation in the 500’s and 
600’s. 

The Educational Committee of this print- 
ing association has long had plans for de- 
veloping a graphic arts library in the city 
—whether housed in the city library or not 
depends upon us. The committee chairman, 
now a member of the Friends of the Library 
group, is most enthusiastic. He hopes by 
the end of the year to work out a plan 
whereby it will be possible for the library 
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in working with other groups of similar 
nature to say: “This is how the printing 
industry aided us; this is their method of 
procedure; here are the costs and any of the 
members will be glad to tell you of the re- 
sults.” While this is still in process and 
any conclusions drawn from it are prema- 
ture, it appears to be a step in the right 
direction. 

As Wichita is extremely safety minded 
and has won national recognition for two 
or three successive years, a sixty-page bib- 
liography on the subject was prepared for 
the Safety Committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce consisting of some seventy-five 
members. This bibliography was presented 
at one of their meetings and was enthu- 
siastically received. The material in the 
section on “Safety Education” is to be used 
as a basis for a course to be given at the 
Municipal University for teachers in the 
public school system. In preparing this 
bibliography, contrary to our usual policy 
of listing only material available at the li- 
brary, references to the National Safety 
News and other outstanding books or publi- 
cations were included as we felt that many 
of the organizations represented had these 
publications in their own files or would want 
to buy them; the prices and publishers’ ad- 
dresses were given for books, pamphlets, and 
state publications, and those items available 
in the library were indicated by an asterisk. 
As a result of this talk, complete files of 
National Safety News and Public Safety 
were given to us, and a collection of mis- 
cellaneous material from one of the police 
captains included many publications not 
often available to public libraries. 

Similar methods have been employed in 
reaching the life underwriters, the fire in- 
surance groups, the geological society, the 
north end business men, and the junior 
chamber of commerce. 

Should anyone ask where one is to find 
out about these groups, which ones are ac- 
tive and which ones will codperate, all I can 
say is, read your daily newspapers. Every 
Monday finds me with a handful of clip- 
pings which tell of the forthcoming meetings 
which I hope to “tie in” with if my librarian 
approves. For many events displays are the 
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best we can do; but in many cases, the 
leaders in the organization have been 
reached through these displays and an invi- 
tation to attend their next meeting was 
forthcoming. A contact in the library is 
more valuable than outside, for if you can 
sell the chairman so that he in turn will 
sell you and your library or department to 
his organization, you will be employing the 
most effective method of publicity. For, 
after all, it is what they say or think about 
you that counts. You will also be employing 
the same methods used by General Motors 
and by Don Francisco who put over one of 
the most difficult jobs in public relations 
when he got the Californians who were de- 
cidedly antagonistic to chain stores to vote 
down anti-chain store legislation.1 It was 
our good fortune to be able to obtain this 
sort of coéperation with the Life Under- 
writers Association when we participated in 
National Life Insurance Week. 

A few of the organizations we hope to 
work with and hope to have work with us 
and for us before we give up and say it 
cannot be done—before we say that we 
cannot get a bill through the state legis- 
lature which will provide for an adequate 
appropriation or at least provide for an in- 
creased one; before we are willing to admit 
that the city of Wichita cannot afford to 
build a new library or an addition to the 
present building—are: the Retail Credit 
Men’s Association, the Lions Club, the Ro- 
tarians, the Kiwanis and other men’s civic 
clubs; the milling industry, the Livestock 
Association, the aeronautics associations; the 
wholesalers, the brokers, the bankers; the 
sales executives, the personnel managers, 
and others too numerous to mention. 

The same speech, “What the Library Has 
to Offer the Business Man, the Adver- 
tising Man or the Personnel Manager,” can 
be used in most cases so that while it may 
seem like an ambitious program it does not 
take much more than the time needed to 
deliver the speech. I believe sincerely that 
we must give before we can get and, little 
as we may have to offer to a group today, 
with their codperation and help it can be im- 


1“Business Finds Its Voice.” Harpers, March, 
1938. 
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proved and developed into a satisfactory col- 
lection in the future. 

These experiences in dealing with organi- 
zations represent but the beginning of a 
campaign for support. Possibly the chief 
benefit to be secured at present is the pub- 
licity. I do not believe so, however, for im- 
portant as has been the necessity for mem- 
bers of these’ organizations to realize that 
the library has something more to offer the 
business man than help on a club paper for 
their wives or books to help their children in 
their school work or a quotation for a speech 
at a Rotary Club dinner—and important as 
is the necessity for making them realize the 
dollars and cents return on time spent in li- 
brary research—the awakened interest in the 
library’s problems and difficulties will result 
and does result in gifts and constructive co- 
operation. 


Mrs. LEIDENDEKER’S PAPER 


If only there could be a simple answer to 
the question, “Why Do Business Men Use 
Special Collections at the Public Library?” 

The first need is to know what businesses 
are in the community. Who are the business 
men? Then, how may you reach them to 
make them acquainted with printed mate- 
rial in their particular field? 

Dr. Paul Radin of the University of Cali- 
fornia shows in one of his books that the 
invention of writing was of crucial mo- 
ment. He says before writing was in- 
vented that the time and energies of peoples 
was spent, for the most part, in reénacting 
and retelling the lives and deeds of their 
forbears in order to preserve any knowl- 
edge of what had gone before. Civilization 
made no progress. In fact, there was no 
civilization, until, with the invention of writ- 
ing, qualified persons could set down these 
records, and each succeeding generation 
could advance a step—building on the re- 
corded achievements of the past. 

Primitive peoples today, with no written 
language, live and operate in almost the 
same primitive state as their ancestors. 

We should be proud to be librarians be- 
cause we are the collectors and custodians 
of the records of civilization. Our library 
techniques are the inventions by which these 
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collected records are made available when 
needed. One does not realize fully the 
tremendous acceleration of our material 
progress until we use some type of yard- 
stick to measure the expansion of our tech- 
nical advance. The records showing the 
granting of patents by the United States 
give us one type of measuring stick. The 
first patent was granted back in the 1790's 
for making salt, and from then until 1915, 
about 125 years passed in the issuing of the 
first million United States patents. But 
the second million were allowed in the short 
space of 20 years, between 1915 and 1935. 
No wonder this has been a mechanical- 
chemical age. 

Should we be surprised then that there 
is a growing need for technical and business 
libraries as special collections or depart- 
ments in public libraries? And that this is 
a growing service? 

Now to get business men to use our spe- 
cial collections, we must, first of all, know 
our community and be aware of possible 
need trends. To do this, librarians cannot 
be cloistered individuals. For good business 
reasons we should be “out among ’em.” 
Keep eternally alert to every new idea. Be- 
cause of this situation, I am a member of 
both the Domestic Trades and the Educa- 
tional committees of the chamber of com- 
merce; I am interested in the School of 
Government, and in organizations such as 
the business and professional women, the ad- 
vertising associations, vocational education, 
personnel groups, consumer education work 
in the federation of women’s clubs, the 
P. T. A., the Joint Technical Societies, the 
C. P. A.’s, etc. We need also to check our 
resources against business changes, both past 
and anticipated, in the community. Because 
of our personal connections with the various 
groups, they do feel, by knowing you, that 
they can ask you for information and so 
are drawn to the library. 

To interest the business man one should, 
if possible, be where he is, in order to be 
ready to inject a bit of information (library 
publicity) at the psychological moment. We 
have distributed book lists, published in- 
formation on our outstanding patents’ col- 
lection, given talks to various groups, and 


stressed our holdings in special fields and 
in government documents. But, if you have 
worked very much with business men, you 
realize they are, for the most part, inter- 
ested in specific not general information. I 
was in attendance at a meeting of the Do- 
mestic Trades Committee, when a com- 
manding officer of the United States Navy 
was giving business men the techniques on 
“how to sell to the navy.” He told them 
they would have to send to Washington for 
the navy specifications, as purchases were 
made by specifications! Although, to my 
personal knowledge, dozens of the men in 
the room had been told of our excellent files 
of the army, navy, federal, and engineering 
specifications, etc., I took that opportunity, 
when they were interested in learning “how 
to sell to the government,” to bring to their 
aroused attention the fact that they did not 
have to send to Washington because their 
public library had a complete file at their 
service. It penetrated and many were made 
concretely aware of the library. And be- 
cause we were able to serve a specific need, 
they were “pricked” to “think library.” 

The collection of patents (we have the 
only complete file west of Chicago) and di- 
rectories—trade, city, and telephone (these 
latter are kept up to date by our telephone 
company for over 400 cities) are emphasized 
to the business man whenever a specific oc- 
casion arises, thus showing him a chance to 
save time or money or both. 

A special analytical index of the state 
mineralogist’s reports from 1880 to date is 
an effective bait to bring the geologists and 
mining engineers to the library. This file, 
in a 35-drawer cabinet, is indexed under the 
registered name of the mine (these expand 
on confusion of name and county and types 
of mine) under the metallic or non-metallic 
substance; under the counties with their re- 
sources by name; and are cumulated for all 
references through the entire publication. 
We find mining engineers and geologists 
from all over the southwest come to our 
library, and write or telegraph if they do not 
come, when in need of this information. We 
have indexed (under analytic subject head- 
ings and the corporate name of the issuing 
business or corporation) our collection of 
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over 18,000 trade catalogs and have that 
index where the business man can use it. 
We have found that our request, sent on a 
form card to the various manufacturers, 
many times brings their local agent in to 
see us and this “enthuses” him and shows 
him what the library can do for him in his 
special business. Of course, our department 
covering, as it does, all science including 
applied, the 500’s and 600’s, gives us a 
wide appeal. Our photostat service, par- 
ticularly for reproduction of patents, is much 
appreciated. During one lawsuit in’ par- 
ticular, references made one morning could 
have verifying photostats placed in testi- 
mony the next morning. 

We have been building, with the aid of 
the Los Angeles chapter of the California 
Society of Certified Public Accountants, a 
basic reference collection on accountancy. 
This collection now contains over 600 vol- 
umes and is being added to, by the chapter, 
at their own expense. It also subscribes for 
foreign magazines which we did not have, 
but which were abstracted in the Accountant 
Digest. We have given this collection a spe- 
cial corner in our patents’ room with a big 
table close by, and it apparently has been 
quite effective in bringing searchers to the 
library. 

We make many special indexes to spread 
our services to the public: an analytical one 
on accounting because of our excellent col- 
lection; an index to colored plates because 
of the demand of the movies and schools; 
and one to special recipes and foreign cook- 
ery because of our varied population. We 
have a very large clipping and pamphlet file 
indexed by subject; and a large collection of 
duplicate documents for circulation service. 
We anticipated the increasing interest in 
tropical and subtropical fruits by having an 
excellent bibliography prepared quite a while 
ago and kept reasonably up to date. But 
we were stumped when somebody insisted 
upon a book giving the food value of dahlia 
bulbs—in words of one syllable! 

We knew, four years ago, that a project 
was contemplated to raise flowers for a 
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perfume industry in Southern California— 
although the newspapers just broke the 
news a month or two ago. The use of our 
books on essential oils and applied chem- 
istry had told us all about it. 

We feel that the tax dollar should sup- 
ply the expensive books in chemical tech- 
nology—petroleum in particular—books the 
individual should not buy unless they are 
needed as frequently used tools. We try to 
get the firms and business men to discard 
their magazines through us. One shining 
example—the Research Department of Lord 
and Thomas—in this way supplies us with 
over 100 magazines, titles we could not af- 
ford to purchase. 

“Chemical agriculture” or “soil-less agri- 
culture” has forced us to copy and dupli- 
cate many articles for the business man who 
thinks he wants to raise the family food 
supply on his back porch. Our area has 
more kinds of agriculture than any other 
section of the United States. 

Why should business men use special col- 
lections at the public library? Try to know 
what their businesses are; make a collection 
of the records of progress; know your busi- 
ness men; and tell them about your depart- 
ment. Then they will listen, learn, and 
use your collection. 


* *” * 


Librarians whose work comes within this 
section’s sphere are invited to write any one 
of the officers relating to topics they con- 
sider worthy of serious discussion and the 
attention of the consultant service. 


Orricers ELECTED 


Officers for 1938-39 are: Chairman, 
Charles M. Mohrhardt, Public Library, De- 
troit, Michigan; vice chairman, Margaret 
Blakely, Lewis Institute Library, Chicago; 
secretary, Thomas R. Thomson, New York 
Public Library; treasurer, Dorothy F. 
Ware, Public Library, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. 

Dorotuy F. Ware, Secretary 
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(atalog Section 


r \HE Catalog Section held three meet- 
ings: a general session, Large Librar- 
ies Round Table, and Small Libraries 

Round Table. 

Bertha M. Schneider, Ohio State Uni- 
versity Library, Columbus, chairman of the 


GENERAL 


The general session, held June 17, in 
the ballroom of the Muehlebach Hotel, was 
a purely business session. Approximately 
250 attended. 

The secretary-treasurer’s report was ac- 
cepted as read. It consisted in part as fol- 
lows: 


SECRETARY-TREASURER’S REPORT 
Receipts 
Carried over from 1936- 
37 
Dues from regional 
groups at 5 cents per 
member 


juaMivescaiate 15.50 
Membership dues ...... 150.75 
Interest on year’s ac- 

DED... castes dues 3.20 

of. Pa ee $1043.12 


Disbursements 

To A. L. A. as subsidy on Yearbook 
No. 6 

Committee expenses .............. 


Stenographic reporting of New York 
meeting 





Liged Vaveddveiatesabent 15.24 
Binding Hastings testimonial volume 22.00 
Sending requests for biographical 

data for Yearbook directory .... 16.90 
Seeman, Grafts, G8. 2.2 ec ecccscvs 1.40 
Total disbursements .............. $268.27 


Balance on hand June 17, 1938 ...$774.85 


PuBLICATIONS COMMITTEE 
Wyllis E. Wright, New York Public 
Library, chairman of the Publications Com- 
mittee, reported in part as follows: 
“The real report is the Yearbook which 
is already available. The volume this year 
is dedicated to Miss Margaret Mann and 


section, presided at the general session and 
the Large Libraries Round Table; Alma M. 
Penrose, Public Library, St. Cloud, Min- 
nesota, and Esther Eytcheson, Public Li- 
brary, Gary, Indiana, at the Small Libraries 
Round Table. 


SESSION 


contains an appreciation written by Dr. 
William Warner Bishop and a bibliography 
of her writings compiled by Miss Eunice 
Wead. The committee renews its perennial 
plea for members of the section to keep it 
informed of papers being written on sub- 
jects of interest to the section.” 


REGIONAL Groups AND Apvisory COUNCIL 

Esther A. Smith, University of Michigan 
Library, Ann Arbor, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Regional Groups and of the 
Advisory Council, gave the reports of these 
two groups. On regional groups she re- 
ported in part as follows: 

“Regional groups were first sanctioned by 
the Catalog Section 15 years ago. Since 
then, many have been formed. At present 
there are 15, with the new Philadelphia 
group organized this year. 

“Twenty-four meetings have been re- 
ported for 1937-38. Their discussions and 
projects have been on many subjects. Every 
year shows an increasing interest in these 
groups. Quebec and Georgia are consid- 
ering organization.” 

Her report as chairman of the Advisory 
Council was in part: 

“The Advisory Council met on June 14 
with 20 present. Twelve regional groups 
were represented. Miss Bertha M. 
Schneider, Ohio State University Library, 
chairman of the Catalog Section, greeted 
the members and urged all catalogers to 
report to the section names of individuals 
capable of contributing papers. Brief re- 
ports were given by the delegates of the 
work of their groups.” 


“REFER FROM” REFERENCES 


As chairman of the Committee on “Refer 
from” References to the Library of Con- 
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gress Subject Headings, Miss Smith also re- 
ported in part: 

“The publication of the ‘refer from’ ref- 
erences has reached the stage that it now 
depends only upon the number of orders re- 
ceived. The list will be lithoprinted by 
Edwards Brothers of Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Sample pages, with circular including an 
order form, have been sent to all libraries 
using the Library of Congress subject head- 
ings. The price at which the list can be 
published is dependent upon the number of 
copies ordered, and prompt response from 
libraries is requested. If at least 500 or- 
ders are received, the price can be set at 
$5 or less.” 


Susyect HEADINGS 


The chairman of the Committee on Sub- 
ject Headings, Effie G. Abraham, Toledo 
Public Library, was not present. As a 
summary of the report was distributed 
at the meeting, this report was not read. 
It consisted in part as follows: 

“The collection of new subject headings 
which have never appeared in a printed list 
has continued. Beginning with the Novem- 
ber, 1937, issue of the Wilson Bulletin, 
there has also been published a separate list 
of new subjects used in the various Wilson 
indexes. The committee has received dur- 
ing the year two special lists, one on edu- 
cation for the handicapped and one on agri- 
cultural economics. 

“The committee urges that new headings 
be sent in by all catalogers using such. It 
would also urge the codperation of special 
libraries, research workers, and others in 
supplying information on lists of subject 
headings with related references, in special 
fields which would have the advantage of 
being developed logically by experts. 

“The committee contemplates the publi- 
cation of a cumulative annual list of subject 
headings which have appeared in the Wilson 
Bulletin, plus the new headings from the 
Wilson indexes. Such a list would cost not 
more than 75 cents and might be followed 
by a five-year cumulation.” 


CoOPERATIVE CATALOGING COMMITTEE 
The report of the Codperative Cataloging 


Committee, John R. Russell, chairman, was 
not read as it also had been distributed in 
printed form to members attending. It 
read in part as follows: 

“The committee has continued the work 
of supplying catalog cards for foreign books 
and monographs in series which are not cata- 
loged by the Library of Congress. The 37 
coéperating libraries supplied copy for 4446 
titles, and cards for 3436 titles were printed. 
There are at present 586 series being an- 
alyzed, 24 new series having been added 
during the year. The committee issued two 
lists of series proposed for analyzing and 
prepared a special supplement to the List 
of Series of Publications for Which Cards 
Are in Stock. 

“The amount received for the sale of 
cards in 1937 was the largest in the history 
of the project, amounting to $5717.69. Ex- 
penditures totaled $7508.10 which meant 
that $1790.14 was drawn from funds sup- 
plied by the General Education Board. On 
November 14, 1937, the board extended the 
time for use of the grant for two years, or 
until December 31, 1939.” 


CaTALoG CopgE REvISsION 


A brief report on the present status of 
the work on the code was presented by the 
chairman, Rudolph Gijelsness, Department 
of Library Science, University of Michigan. 
In part he said: 

“Work of the revision, now in its second 
year, has been centralized with the execu- 
tive assistant, Nella Martin, although much 
independent work has been carried on by 
expert subcommittees. 

“The procedure has been for the execu- 
tive assistant to prepare tentative drafts of 
rules or entire sections of rules in need of 
revision, which are then sent to the entire 
Advisory and Executive committees for criti- 
cism. A digest of significant comment is 
prepared for such further study as may 
seem warranted. Rules may be submitted a 
second time in revised form to the entire 
committee. Preliminary drafts which have 


been issued in this way now cover 74 rules. 
To this should be added the revision of rules 
for societies and institutions, issued in a sec- 
ond edition in June, 1937. 














“The Subcommittee on Definitions under 
Anna M. Monrad’s direction has made im- 
portant preliminary studies of cataloging 
terminology. The work is being continued 
further by Mrs. Clara Newth de Villa, a 
member of the subcommittee who is pre- 
paring a preliminary list of terms and defini- 
tions. 

“The Subcommittee on Religious Head- 
ings, Julia Pettee, chairman, has prepared 
two sections: Catholic and Eastern churches, 
and Protestant churches. Both sections are 
in such form as to be included in the code 
without major adaptations. In connection 
with this work, there has been issued a 
Handbook to Accompany Rules for Eastern 
Churches, supplying essential facts concern- 
ing the organization of the church bodies, 
etc., which would be used in interpreting 
and applying the rules. The Subcommittee 
on Incunabula, T. Franklin Currier, chair- 
man, has completed its recommendations for 
simplified rules for cataloging incunabula. 
The Subcommittee on Anonymous Classics, 
Amelia Krieg, chairman, has presented a 
draft of its rules. The Subcommittee on 
Music, Eva J. O'Meara, chairman, has the 
rules on author entry and collation in nearly 
final form. These rules will also form a 
part of the general handbook on cataloging 
music, which is sponsored by the Music Li- 
brary Association. The Subcommittee on 
Documents, James B. Childs, chairman, has 
prepared the first draft of rules 58-71, 130, 
132-35. Work is in progress on rules for 
cataloging maps, prepared by Frances Am- 
buhl, Newberry Library, and on a section 
for the classical, medieval, Oriental, He- 
brew, and Indic authors, and on one for 
titles.” 

Fitinc Cope 

Progress report of the Subcommittee on 
a Filing Code, of which Sophie K. Hiss 
was chairman, was distributed to members 
present, in mimeographed form. It read as 
follows: 

“The preliminary draft of rules for al- 
phabeting has been completed. Preliminary 
draft of rules for arrangement under 
author, subject, place, etc., will soon be 
completed. The committee has tentatively 
agreed to (1) present an alphabetical ar- 
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rangement as far as possible; and (2) offer 
as alternative rules the classified arrange- 
ments in general use in larger libraries.” 


CATALOGING AND CLASSIFICATION 


This report was read by the chairman, 
Arnold H. Trotier, University of Illinois 
Library. It consisted in part as follows: 

“The committee has concerned itself 
chiefly with manuscripts in the fields of 
cataloging and classification submitted to the 
A. L. A. for publication. The first of these 
was the greatly expanded revision of Mer- 
rill’s Code for Classifiers, which it is hoped 
will be ready for printing early this fall. 

“The question of publishing a translation 
of the Norme of the Vatican Library has 
also been considered. There is good reason 
to believe this also will be published this 
fall. 

“Mr. S. W. Boggs was invited to submit 
for possible publication a revision already 
under way of the Classification and Cata- 
loging of Maps and Atlases, by S. W. Boggs 
and Dorothy C. Lewis. Copies of the manu- 
script are now in the hands of the committee 
for evaluation and criticism. 

“In addition, the following principal proj- 
ects are in progress and will come to the 
attention of the committee if submitted to 
the A. L. A. for publication: 

“1, A manual on the Library of Congress 
classification 

“2. A code for filing catalog cards, work 
on which is being carried forward by a sub- 
committee of the A. L. A. Editorial Com- 
mittee 

“3. A manual on the cataloging of music 
which is being sponsored by the Music Li- 
brary Association 

“4. An annotated list of catalogers’ refer- 
ence tools started under the auspices of the 
Chicago Regional Group of this section” 


C. H. Hastincs’ TEestiMoNIAL COMMITTEE 


David J. Haykin, Library of Congress, as 
chairman, gave the report of the committee 
appointed to prepare a testimonial from the 
Catalog Section to Mr. C. H. Hastings on 
his seventieth birthday, November 6, 1937. 
The final choice of the committee was a vol- 
ume of letters and other contributions from 
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friends and associates of Mr. Hastings, col- 
lected and bound in a simple unfinished pig- 
skin binding. Mr. Haykin had the volume 
at the meeting for any who wished to see it. 


L.C. Printep Carps 


In the absence of the chairman, Nouvart 
Tashjian, New York University Library, 
the report of the Special Committee on L.C. 
Printed Cards was given by Lucile M. 
Morsch, Enoch Pratt Free Library. 

The report consisted of excerpts read from 
correspondence between Miss Tashjian, Mr. 
Hastings, and Dr. Herbert Putnam, the two 
latter of the Library of Congress. Miss 
Tashjian gave a summary of a survey which 
she made, with the codperation of about 50 
libraries, of the card service they received 
for current non-fiction English books. Her 
report was referred by Mr. Hastings to Dr. 
Putnam with the recommendation that it be 
given earnest consideration and active codp- 
eration by all Library of Congress divisions 
concerned. 

A motion was made by Wyllis Wright 
and passed by the meeting that the commit- 


tee report be accepted and the committee 
disbanded. 


MANUAL oN Susyect HEADINGS 


A report was made by Halsey W. Wilson 
on the matter of the publication of the 
manual on subject headings by the late Mary 
E. Hyde of Simmons College. At present 
the material left by Miss Hyde is in the 
hands of Miss Kauffman. At Mr. Wilson’s 
request, the meeting voted on whether this 
material should be issued in a preliminary 
edition for study and suggestions from cata- 
logers. The meeting voted unanimously for 
such a preliminary edition. 


CaTALOGERS’ REFERENCE TOOLS 


The matter of a published list of cata- 
logers’ reference tools was reported on by 
Minnie A. Lewis, John Crerar Library, 
The Chicago Regional Group has taken 
this as their project and work is in progress 
on an annotated list. The basic list includes 
books in the John Crerar Library, which list 
will be circulated among members of the 
group for additions or criticism. While the 
present preljminary list is in alphabetical 
form, it is hoped that the final list will be 
in classified arrangement. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


The report of the Nominating Committee 
composed of Frances R. Foote, Public Li- 
brary, Los Angeles, California; Bessie 
Greenwood, Public Library, Vancouver, 
B.C.; and Della J. Sisler, School of Li- 
brarianship, University of California, 
Berkeley, chairman, was accepted and the 
officers who are named at the end of this re- 
port were unanimously elected. 


* * * 


A motion was presented by Arnold H. 
Trotier that the chairman be empowered 
to appoint a committee to confer with the 
Committee on the Union List of Serials, to 
work toward making entries in the revised 
list of serials conform with rules of the 
A. L. A. code and with L.C. practice. The 
motion was seconded and passed. 

Wyllis E. Wright presented a motion that 
a recommendation be made from the Catalog 
Section to the A. L. A. Council to have an 
A. L. A. representative as a constituent 
member of the American Standards Associa- 
tion. The motion was seconded and passed. 


LARGE LIBRARIES ROUND TABLE 


The Large Libraries Round Table met 
June 15 in a conference room of the Audi- 
torium. Approximately 250 were in atten- 
dance. 

John. Van Male, Bibliographical Center 
for Research, Public Library, Denver, pre- 
sented the first paper: 


Union CATALOGS AND THE POINT OF 
DIMINISHING RETURNS* 


There are in the United States at least 
25 union catalogs ranging from a local inter- 
change of cards to the national Union Cata- 


* Abridged. 
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log. Of these, six are state wide; six are 
city or county; others vary in scope. They 
are all author files, not amenable to subject 
approach—check-lists telling where books 
may be found. 

These union catalogs are new, at least half 
of them having been compiled within the last 
five years. Four of the six state-wide cata- 
logs were compiled at state expense, one by 
WPA and one by non-government agency. 
They have well demonstrated their value. 
The areas they serve are large, but the 
catalogs are kept within bounds by selec- 
tive entries, either on certain subjects or of 
the scarcer and more noteworthy titles. 

Many of the local lists are also highly 
selective, recording only books which the 
library needs to expedite reference work or 
books which the libraries do not wish to 
duplicate. These subject union lists have 
the same reason for being as any bibliography 
and no doubt cost little time and money 
compared to the benefits derived from them. 

A local union list which includes all books 
within its purview, however, raises the ques- 
tion of whether it justifies the expense of 
compilation and maintenance. It is appar- 
ent that the union catalogs come at a much 
higher figure per satisfied customer than 
most library services. There must be a 
limit beyond which they become a luxury, 
not an asset. 

Those who advocate a new union catalog 
claim for it six benefits: 

1. It will serve as a directory giving local 
address of individual books. 

2. It will distribute more evenly the bur- 
den of interlibrary loan. 

3. It will save libraries the cost of buying 
seldom used sets or rare books which can 
be conveniently borrowed. 

4. It will prevent duplication of classes 
of books such as local material or govern- 
ment documents. 

5. It will enable libraries to complete 
broken files or secure books in their special 
fields by exchange. 

6. It will serve as a cataloging reference 
tool and improve the quality of local cata- 
loging. 

All union catalogs serve the first purpose 
well, but not as inexpensively as can be 
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accomplished through library catalogs in 
book form, bibliographies checked for loca- 
tion, supplemented by circulars of informa- 
tion. 

Through them some of the burden of in- 
terlibrary loans can be shifted to the smaller 
libraries. But this alone is not sufficient rea- 
son for beginning a union catalog. 

The third and fourth purposes will be 
accomplished if there is a general acceptance 
of the right of libraries to borrow books 
from other libraries and if librarians will 
consult such union lists before buying ex- 
pensive books. To promote specialization in 
purchasing, the will to codperate must first 
exist before the union catalog can be used 
to aid it. 

The fifth purpose has a very dubious 
chance of succeeding as the failure of the 
Union List of Serials to promote exchanges 
has demonstrated. It rather obviates the 
necessity of exchanges, since if the location 
of a book is known, it is available for inter- 
library loan. 

Union catalogs are good cataloging tools 
and they do raise the level of cataloging, 
but the same result might be obtained at less 
expense by hiring competent library assist- 
ants. 

In this analysis, I have stressed the fact 
that union catalogs are tools, comparable to 
reference tools, which, the more definitely 
they are compiled and controlled for a set 
purpose, the more likely will they prove a 
good thing. 

There is a substitute for a union catalog 
which is more satisfactory and less expensive, 
especially in a small region: an information 
bureau or bibliographical center. A staff of 
one or more reference librarians, with a 
stock of printed catalogs, bibliographies, and 
microfilms of catalogs of special collections 
will cost less to maintain than a union cata- 
log; will have the subject approach which 
it lacks; can locate books as well though not 
as quickly; can aid in codperation in ex- 
changes; will improve otherwise intolerable 
library service and expedite research. 


* * * 


The second paper was presented by Wyllis 
E. Wright, New York Public Library, on: 
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THe CATALOGING oF MICROFILM* 


It would be interesting to write the his- 
tory of bookmaking as it is reflected in our 
catalog cards. For four hundred years, we 
have been building up a tradition of catalog- 
ing based on the standard printed book and 
are even now engaged in compiling what 
must be, as far as general principles of a 
dictionary catalog of printed books is con- 
cerned, nearly a final statement of our rules. 

Even as we are working on this code, 
new developments are forcing us to consider 
new problems. The particular problem 
which is before us now is the treatment of 
the film-book. 

How should we record our holdings of it, 
so as to fit it into the pattern set by our 
records of printed books? Various libraries 
have already arrived at widely differing 
answers to this question. The system here 
outlined is based on the experience of the 
New York Public Library. 

The details of catalog records can be 
grouped to show a threefold relation to the 
material cataloged. Its principal purpose 
is to serve as a statement of the resources 
of the library. Here we are concerned with 
the work as an intellectual entity, which is 
stated by means of the author entry, title 
and subject and added entries. The second 
task is to describe the material and here we 
rely on collation, imprint, and bibliographical 
and descriptive notes. The third purpose is 
to locate the book. This is accomplished by 
the classification symbol. 

From this brief review of the general 
principles of the catalog record, we pass to 
their application to the cataloging of the 
film-book. 

Since the film is an exact reproduction of 
the original, all that part of our cataloging 
statement relative to the intellectual content 
of the book, main entry, title, subjects and 
added entries must be given in the same 
form as for the original. There is no need 
for an added entry for the library or firm 
making the film, though a reproduction of 
a manuscript may need an extra added entry 
for the institution owning the original. 


* Abridged. Paper printed in Library Journal 63: 
530-32, July, 1938. 
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It is in the description of the material 
that we meet difficulty. There seems little 
doubt that imprint must be given from the 
original book. Collation and size may (1) 
describe the original; (2) give the num- 
ber of frames or reels and the width of film; 
or (3) include descriptions of both. The 
New York Public Library has preferred to 
retain original collation and describe the 
film in a separate note. 

Bibliographical and descriptive notes ap- 
plicable to the original will be equally appro- 
priate to the film copy. Information about 
the film should be given as the first note, 
to insure that it will be seen. Items needed 
to be included are: (1) that we are dealing 
with a film; (2) location of original ma- 
terial; (3) width of the film; (4) amount of 
reduction which the material has undergone 
and the placement or position of the text in 
relation to the frame; (4) state of the film 
as positive or negative. All this information 
may be combined into a single note as fol- 
lows: 

Film reproduction (35 mm.) of the 
original in the Library of Congress. Re- 
duction 17. Placement III. Negative. 

To secure this descriptive information, it 
is recommended that all agencies making 
film-books photograph at the head of the 
film a placard giving the above information 
for the volume photographed. 

Information sufficient to show that a film 
is in question must be given on all cards. 
It will be well to catch the eye of the reader 
by an obvious marking on the card. 

Since it is not possible to consult films 
directly at the shelf, a system of close classifi- 
cation is unnecessary. A consecutive number 
given to each reel is sufficient. The only 
classification which is necessary depends upon 
the availability of reading machines. If 
several departments possess their own ma- 
chines, the films may be separated by de- 
partments. 

* * hel 


After discussion of points raised by Mr. 
Wright’s paper, especially the terminology 
in describing the film and its placement, 
Grace Hill, Public Library, Kansas City, 
Missouri, read a paper on: 
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LIMITATION OF CATALOG CarpDs* 


My views represent one average public 
library, the Kansas City Public Library. 
Here limitation of cards is a practical neces- 
sity due to inadequate cataloging staff and 
limitations in space occupied by cata- 
log cases. Main entry, general subjects 
and title cards can, of course, not be 
omitted. There remain secondary cards and 
analytics. 

My convictions are that the most impor- 
tant means of limitation of cards is by peri- 
odic revision of the card trays discarding 
secondary entries and analytics no longer of 
any value. Bibliographies should be de- 
pended on to answer the very occasional 
question: What translating or editing has a 
certain person done. Many excellent subject 
indexes supplement our catalog and to a 
very limited extent may save us analytic 
cards, 

* . * 


Discussion of Miss Hill’s paper by Mrs. 
Julia Kerr McCarty, Free Public Library, 
Topeka, Kansas; Emily Hollowell, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Libraries; and Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Seymour Radtke, Queens Borough Pub- 
lic Library, brought out varying practices. 

The final paper was read by Alice 
Charlton, John Crerar Library, on: 


Wuo WI Sotve CLASSIFYING AND 
CATALOGING PRoBLEMS* 


In the midst of discussion of the com- 
plexities of new cataloging codes and how 
any classification can anticipate future de- 
velopments, it is refreshing to turn back to 


* Abridged. 
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a more simple age before printing press or 
film printed new ideas with such bewildering 
speed. The first requisite in solving prob- 
lems before us is to remember that our 
efforts should have only one object: to make 
books and the information in them available 
as quickly as possible. 

The solver of problems in former times 
were often young men such as Conrad Ges- 
ner who by the age of 29 had published his 
Bibliotheca Universalis, a comprehensive 
bibliography of authors in Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew. He was a young man unafraid of 
work and seeking no royal road to learning. 
His spirit is well expressed on the verso of 
the title page of his Bibliotheca: “There- 
fore, bees, do not gather honey for your- 
selves alone.” 

Cataloging both past and present has been 
largely anonymous, though this is not true 
generally of classifiers. Success of our 
united efforts, however, depends upon the 
strong individual, the person of untiring in- 
dustry and keen intellect. 

Linking the past with the future, it is 
fascinating to trace the rise and progress of 
analytics and indexes. Learned societies 
began to publish catalogs in the seventeenth 
century, among the earliest being the Philo- 
sophical Transactions of the Royal Society 
of London, Mémoirs of the Académie des 
Sciences, etc. Indexing periodicals as a sepa- 
rate undertaking is a nineteenth-century de- 
velopment. One of the most careful and 
scholarly early works of analyzing may be 
seen in the Catalogus Bibliothecae Historico- 
Naturalis, compiled by Jonas Dryander, 
1796-1800. Jeremias David Reuss first pro- 
duced an index of society transactions cover- 
ing all subjects. 


SMALL LIBRARIES ROUND TABLE 


The Small Libraries Round Table held 
June 17 was a discussion meeting. It was 
conducted by Alma M. Penrose and Esther 
Eytcheson with the help of a group of con- 
sultants including Susan Grey Akers, School 
of Library Science, Chapel Hill, North Car- 
olina; Ethel Bond, Library School, Univer- 
sity of Illinois; Irene M. Doyle, Vanderbilt 
University Library, Nashville, Tennessee; 


and Charlotte Matson, Public Library, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. 

The first question discussed was central- 
ized cataloging. Emphasis was placed by all 
on the need of a very simple card for small 
libraries or branches with untrained and in- 
experienced persons in charge. Miss Akers 
discussed some details of cataloging for 
small libraries and also brought up the ques- 
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tion of the H. W. Wilson printed cards. 
Mr. Wilson then explained the cards more 
fully, telling how his firm started with the 
idea of “standardizing” cataloging as a help 
for the small library, how they choose titles 
for which the cards are printed, and various 
other points. 
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Orricers ELEcTED 


Officers elected for the coming year are: 
Chairman, Jens P. Nyholm, head, University 
of California at Los Angeles Library; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Ottilia C. Anderson, Univer- 
sity of California Library, Berkeley. 

Sarita Rosinson, Secretary 


(ollege and Reference Section 


(See Association of College and Reference Libraries) 


(County and ‘Regional Libraries Section 


FIRST SESSION 


HE opening session of the County 

and Regional Libraries Section was 

a luncheon meeting held in the Presi- 

dent Hotel, June 16. The chairman, Eliza- 
beth Robinson, State Works Progress Ad- 
ministration Library Service, Jackson, Mis- 


sissippi, presided and presented Edward 
A. Chapman, library consultant, Works 
Progress Administration, who spoke on 
“WPA and Rural Libraries.” This paper 
was printed in the October 1 issue of 
the A. L. A. Bulletin. 


SECOND SESSION 


The second session convened June 17, with 
Miss Robinson presiding. After a brief busi- 
ness meeting, Mr. M. M. Harris, president, 
League of Texas Library Trustees, and 
editor, San Antonio Express, presented his 
address, “The People’s Library Movement 
Carries On.” 


Mr. Harris’ AppreEss 


I question whether any one of you is 
wearing a pair of shoes so old that they will 
be as plain as the few words I shall say this 
afternoon. I came up from the southwestern 
border not to talk to you, certainly not to 
talk at you, but to talk with you here on the 
Missouri-Kansas line. 

It strikes me that it is a most appropriate 
place and a most appropriate occasion to 
talk about “grass roots;” and make no mis- 
take about it, I am going to talk politics— 
not Republican politics and not Democratic 
politics but practical politics in the most 


practical sense of the term, “grass roots;” 
“grass roots” in the People’s Library Move- 
ment and “grass roots” in the Citizens Li- 
brary Movement. You county and regional 
librarians are the “grass roots’—make no 
mistake about that either. You are not 
growing; you are not flourishing as you 
should; you are not producing; you are not 
following out the Carlyle doctrine, “Pro- 
duce in God’s name, though it be but the 
infinitesimal fraction of a product, produce 
it!” You have been too smug, too easy about 
passing the job to your state library associa- 
tions. You have certainly been too easy 
about “passing the buck” to the American 
Library Association and letting it carry the 
burden to the national capital, through and 
in connection with its Chicago headquarters. 

If you who can say with deep meaning in 
the words of Kipling, “The years we waste 
and the tears we waste” in getting county 
libraries for your counties, or in getting re- 
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gional libraries for your districts, cannot 
coéperate with all your heart and with all 
your energy and with all your intelligence 
in selling library service to county super- 
visors, county commissioners, county judges, 
and legislators in your representative and 
senatorial districts, in God’s name who can? 

In Texas, we have a monument to the 
People’s Library Movement. 

Four brief lines in one column of a Texas 
Senate Journal are as follows: “Tuesday, the 
27th of April, 1937, Senator G. L. Nelson 
of Lubbock offered the following amend- 
ment to the general appropriation bill: 
Amend Section 138, page 49, by adding a new 
section, number 28, to it as follows: ‘For 
public library service for each year of the 
fiscal years ending August 31st, 1938, and 
August 31st, 1939, there is hereby appro- 
priated the sum of One Hundred Thousand 
Dollars.’””» The amendment was adopted 
and that was a bigger start than had been ex- 
pected, because you and I and everyone of us 
librarians, library trustees, and citizens 
generally had been dead from our chins up 
all these years to the essentials of establish- 
ing and carrying on a movement to take 
books to the people; twenty or twenty-five 
years belated, and we have not yet awakened. 

Did you ever study how the state teachers 
association in your state—I do not care 
whether you come from California, Texas, 
Massachusetts, or Illinois—proceeds? Did 
you ever study its work to get a teachers 
retirement fund? Did you ever study its 
work to get a higher rate per capita from 
the state board of education? Did you 
ever study its work to take care of a rural 
school situation back in the counties where 
you librarians are from, where the funds 
were lacking to complete the constitutional 
term of a nine-month school year? If you 
have seen them go after these things and get 
them, then you know what I mean when I 
say that the state library association and the 
state league of trustees, individually and as 
a body, have to play politics in the shrewdest 
sense of the term to get library extension. 

These legislators at your state capital do 
not know what you are talking about—they 
know little and they care less. All these 
years we have been dormant, and then all 


of a sudden we slap them in the face, asking 
for an appropriation from $100,000 to 
$1,750,000 for state library service. They 
look at us like the farmer who looks at the 
giraffe in the side show and says, “There 
ain’t no such animal.” I have been through 
it; I know. 

You are not going to hear one word of 
theory from me, and I am certainly not going 
to talk to you about why people should have 
books, any more than I am going to talk 
to you about why June follows May and 
precedes July; but I am going to talk 
politics to you, “grass roots” or “brass 
tacks,” if you prefer. 

In Texas, on the southwestern border, in 
your greatest state, a group of us, pitifully 
few, get together and decide that we will 
go before the legislature and make a plea 
for state aid; we crash the governor’s bed- 
room at the hotel, sit on the foot of his bed, 
and extract a pie crust promise from him, 
because it so happens that we have a young 
governor who is prolific in promises. We 
do everything imaginable, except that we do 
not put the horse before the cart; we put 
the cart before the horse and you know that 
has never got anyone anywhere. 

All of a sudden, in 1937, we start doing 
what we should have done at any time since 
1915, when a liberal county library law was 
put on the Texas statute books, and we ex- 
pect the governor to swallow it. They 
could have knocked us over with a feather 
when, without a dissenting vote, the state 
senate said we could have $200,000 to start 
library extension, and the house did not 
turn it down. In fact, the majority of the 
house was pledged to it, but it came at the 
end of the session in the rush and hurly- 
burly and desire to get home. 

We went into the House Appropriations 
Committee, before twenty-one tired legisla- 
tors—some of them with their heads on 
their arms on the table, wanting to go 
home and go to bed; others with their 
feet up, sharing the elevation of their 
brains; still others hostile; others  in- 
different; and a few intelligent, interested, 
and conservative. We made our little argu- 
ment, and finally I pushed a sheet of paper 
at the chairman and said, “Judge Graves, 
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may I introduce for the record a list of Texas 
civic organizations indorsing this move- 
ment?” It was headed by the American Le- 
gion and followed by the State Teachers 
Association, the Texas Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, the League of Women Voters, 
the Congress of Parents and Teachers, the 
university women; twenty-odd of the great- 
est civic organizations in the state. 

And yet, I tell you, as a newspaper man of 
thirty years’ experience, that all those names 
on that sheet of paper that we gave the 
chairman of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee would not have been worth a thing 
if the commander of the local post where he 
lives had not gone to him and said, “Judge, 
why don’t you pass this library bill for us?” 
That sounds like an exaggeration, but it is 
gospel, and if you follow the A. L. A. 
Bulletin and read the comments of that 
woman legislator in Illinois a month or two 
ago who told you how to go about it, you 
will know that it is the gospel. Let me read 
you a few of those words: 

“In my opinion, work for library legisla- 
tion should be attacked as one attacks the 
selling game. When a salesman goes to a 
home to sell a household article, he does not 
first tell the housewife how homely or how 
slovenly she is in appearance. He may want 
to but he doesn’t. Yet many persons in 
writing to ask for something first imply 
that all politicians are crooks and de- 
mand what they want. Politicians are 
human, too; certainly, this approach violates 
all rules of psychology and salesmanship; 
moreover, just as in selling where a knowl- 
edge of the article is an asset, so in legisla- 
tion, knowledge of a bill is helpful. If the 
librarians are to receive their fair share of 
public support, it is my judgment that they 
must work aggressively in the highly com- 
petitive field.” 

That woman knows what she is talking 
about; she is in the Illinois legislature, and 
she must know or she would not last thirty- 
six hours. The senators and representatives 
at your state capital have certain well de- 
fined legislation in the back of their minds 
that their own constituents have impressed 
upon them between sessions. It does not do 
for a group of us “brains” to go there and 
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tell them something all at once and expect 
it to be digested among the multiplied hun- 
dreds of general and local bills thrust 
upon them during the session. They must 
hear from you county librarians between 
sessions; you have to work among your 
own people and make them not only 
want their own service improved in the mat- 
ter of more generous appropriations, more 
books, and a better system of distribution, 
but make them want to see their neighbors 
sharing the benefits of such service. If the 
legislature meets next January or in the 
spring or in midsummer, a year ahead is none 
too early to begin. 

Resolutions! They are a sad joke. It is 
the personal approach that counts, the per- 
sonal contact. What did the chairman of 
the House Appropriations Committee care 
that the state teachers association, the federa- 
tion of women’s clubs, or the American 
Legion had passed a resolution? If the 
state commander of the American Legion had 
not attended the hearing and said: “See here, 
why don’t you give 65 per cent of Texas 
people the books they want?” or if the 
women in north Texas had not gone to 
their senators and representatives and said: 
“We think it is about time to get this li- 
brary service for Texas,” the resolutions 
would not have meant a thing. 

Let us get down to “grass roots” to the 
finish, down to the country, down to the 
senatorial and representative districts, and 
through them up to the state capital, because 
the A. L. A. staff cannot do it all for you. 
They can go to Washington and they can 
lead their hydraheaded horse to water, but 
they cannot make it drink. Congress has ad- 
journed and gone home with $4,000,000,000 
added to the national debt and not one cent 
for library contributions. Look at your state 
legislatures, the many of them that have 
killed or failed to act upon library bills. 

Out of the failures, our neighbors, Arkan- 
sas, Ohio, Michigan, and for an emer- 
gency, perhaps, Illinois, stand above them 
all. Why? Because all these years we have 
simply talked and have not acted much. So 
I say to those who live in states where a 
large percentage of the citizens do not know 
the sight of a free library book, that if you 
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would organize, as we have in Texas, by 
senatorial districts, with each county and 
each district organized in turn, in a really 
intelligent manner, or would get the repre- 
sentative and senator from your county and 
pin him to a promise before the primaries, 
you would see some progress. 

Unless the people of the “grass roots” 
demand the passage of those bills, they will 
not be passed even under the New Deal with 
its appropriation of multiplied billions of 
dollars for this and that. You will not get 
it at Washington; you will not get it at 
Topeka; you will not get it at Jefferson 
City; you will not get it at Austin; you 
will not get it anywhere unless the demand 
comes right out of the hearts of the con- 
stituents. Look how long the Sterling- 
Towner education bill has been before our 
national congress. Where is it now? All 
these efforts of ours go for naught, and you 
county and regional librarians, most of you, 
have done little, some of you have done 
nothing, to spread the gospel among your own 
people. You know what you need in your 
own states; you know what you can do in 
your own states; what you can do is simplic- 
ity itself, if you will do it. If you deter- 
mine to see that your next legislature is 
stacked, is lobbied, is pledged to state aid for 
county and regional library service, then 
you will succeed. I am going to end where I 
began, that is, to remind you of Carlyle’s 
doctrine—for everybody to produce, “in 


God’s name.” 
* « * 


Edith Gantt, Library Service Division, 
United States Office of Education, spoke 
next on “Rural Service As Seen from Wash- 
ington.” 


Miss GAnTT’s PAPEr* 


It is a pleasure to me to be here repre- 
senting the federal library agency, the 
Library Service Division in the Office of 
Education, for we have much in common in 
our mutual interest in these county and re- 
gional libraries, their extension, and their 
infinite possibilities for service to the people 
in rural areas. 


* Abridged. 
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Our state-wide library objectives over the 
United States have a remarkable resemblance 
and codrdination. In our era of state plan- 
ning, when under A. L. A. impetus our state 
library associations appointed planning com- 
mittees and put down in black and white just 
what they felt was necessary for good li- 
brary service to all the people of their state, 
these points occurred in practically all plans: 

1. A strong state library agency 

2. County and regional libraries to serve 
the rural areas 

3. Trained library personnel to improve 
quality of service 

4. Union catalogs in the state library 
agencies to make the book stocks of the 
libraries of the whole state accessible through 
interlibrary loan 

5. Further development of school libraries 
and good state supervision for them 

6. Adequate support, even if this requires 
local, state, and federal aid. 

Today, as an association, we can point 
with pride to those states which have taken 
their plans in hand and have done something 
about them. We can look forward with 
hope of real progress, for whole legislatures 
are accepting the public library as a useful 
and necessary institution. In 1935, Ohio 
received its first state aid grant of $100,000. 
Such grants do not just happen; they are 
achieved! Mr. Noon used his state aid so 
discerningly that he persuaded local govern- 

ments to increase their tax support of 
libraries by $250,000 in 1936. He persuaded 
local library trustees to improve personnel 
in many instances and to extend their library 
service over rural areas in many counties. 
Ohio now has a WPA state-wide library 
project under James Foutts, of the state li- 
brary staff, as WPA supervisor and on the 
WPA payroll, with six trained librarians 
and college graduates as district WPA 
supervisors. Mr. Foutts, working closely 
with the state library, the sponsor of the 
project, is aiding the extension program in 
rural areas very materially and is aiding 
individual libraries. About 750 WPA 
workers were reported in library work in 
Ohio this spring. The Ohio reports show 
that there were then approximately 221,000 
without free library service compared with 
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456,000 at the beginning of 1935. There 
were but two counties instead of nine in 
which there was no public library. 

Illinois obtained a state aid grant of 
$600,000 in 1935 to buy books for libraries 
starved by the depression. In 1937, Ohio 
received an increased grant of $150,000; 
Michigan passed a law appropriating 
$500,000 for libraries annually, to begin in 
July, 1938. Arkansas voted $100,000 to li- 
braries for reéstablishing the work of the 
state library commission and as state aid 
for books for county and regional libraries. 
Alfred H. Rawlinson has reported grants 
made to ten counties, nine of them newly 
created county libraries. These county librar- 
ies reach 154,499 rural residents formerly 
without access to libraries and strengthen the 
service to 12,441 people in one of the coun- 
ties. Mr. Rawlinson has an amazing record 
of accomplishment—10,000 miles of travel 
through the state arousing interest in li- 
brary service and explaining the program of 
distributing the state aid money. He made 
179 visits to libraries, talked 85 times on 
programs, and at the same time perfected 
his plans, started a state library commission 
to function, and, I suppose, added various 
odd library jobs on the side. No wonder 
Arkansas libraries are getting under way! 

The following states obtained state aid 
for school libraries: Tennessee, $100,000; 
Georgia, $100,000; Virginia increased its 
aid from $33,000 to $100,000; Louisiana has 
$300,000 this year and had $250,000 last 
year. In Louisiana, it is written into the 
state constitution, after being voted on by the 
people, that the state shall provide library 
books to elementary and secondary schools 
of the state annually. The free textbook 
fund was increased to take care of the ex- 
pense. While this state aid to schools is not 
county and regional library service, still it is 
vitally important in its service to rural 
children. In Tennessee, some schools are 
pooling their funds and circulating their 
books from the county superintendent’s 
office. 

The term “regional library” needs a very 
clear definition. Regional libraries mean 
many things to different people. Mr. Collins, 
in his bill entered in Congress for five re- 
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gional libraries, really means branches of the 
Library of Congress. Regional libraries for 
research and interlibrary loan through union 
catalogs are quite different again. Here we 
have an area such as the Denver region ex- 
tending over several states and planned for 
a highly specialized purpose. The term “re- 
gional library,” as I interpret it in this sec- 
tion, is closely allied with our idea of county 
library service, an outgrowth of the county 
library idea to care for an expanded terri- 
tory, usually within a state. We might 
term this a regional-county library for it 
will consist of county units in most cases, 
and it may cover a definite trading region or 
geographical unit of several counties. 

The success of the county library idea 
has been due largely to its great flexibility— 
it may cover contract or codperative financ- 
ing or straight tax support—and its adapt- 
ability to metropolitan as well as to rural 
and urban areas. Some of the states now 
have a provision for regional libraries in 
their law. We have a whole state divided 
into regional libraries for service to all the 
people through state support in Vermont, 
and the tri-parish experiment in Louisiana 
is financed by the state library commission 
and the state department of education. We 
still do not have an instance of a group of 
counties organized and pledged to codperate 
in a region-county library for their mutual 
benefit and at joint expense. It may be 
that it will take some outside incentive such 
as state or federal aid to overcome the 
barriers of county pride and jealousy for 
intercounty codperation. If this is true, we 
must face the problem and find a solution for 
each state. The tri-parish demonstration in 
Louisiana is splendidly successful, judging 
by the results of the first nine months. It is 
the regional-county type of library of which 
we have been talking, and it is a lineal 
descendant of the California county library 
idea which Essae M. Culver and Mary 
Harris have transplanted so very success- 
fully in Louisiana soil. California, with its 
coérdinated library system of leadership in 
the state library, city and county libraries 
over the state, a large book stock in the 
state library available to all libraries and 
inter-loan through the union catalog in the 
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state library, has been an effective pattern 
in library extension for over twenty-five 
years. 

Vermont regional libraries have great 
significance for us all. In the first place, the 
state has recognized and assumed a definite 
responsibility for providing and improving 
library service to the people. In the second 
place, the four regional libraries will all 
operate from the state library commission 
under Dorothy Randolph, executive secre- 
tary, financed by the commission. Vermont 
is a small state, geographically and in popu- 
lation, with many public libraries including 
many small ones under untrained personnel. 
This seems to be the real solution of Ver- 
mont’s library problem as far as organiza- 
tion is concerned, and there are other states 
of small population which might find this 
a significant method. Vermont needs more 
money, but the people feel confident that 
when the legislature realizes how successful 
a beginning has been made, it will increase 
the funds. The Better Library Movement 
of Vermont, guided so wisely by Professor 
Arthur W. Peach and the able leadership of 
Miss Randolph, is largely responsible for 
the recent advance in library development in 
that state. Two of the regional libraries 
have been operating nearly a year now, and 
the other two start operation July 1. 

Librarians usually think of themselves, it 
seems to me, as rather a liberal group, 
quietly intelligent, and not inactive of mind, 
but I wonder if many of us are not over- 
looking some rather obvious points. When 
we see the achievements of the citizens 
movement in Vermont, in North Carolina 
under William T. Polk, in Louisiana under 
James O. Modisette, in Texas under Mr. 
M. M. Harris—the marshalling of inter- 
ested people behind the library bills, the for- 
mal and informal citizen groups at work for 
libraries in various states—we wonder why 
all librarians have not realized that the only 
way for democracies to work is through the 
people. The public library is peculiarly 
an institution of and for the people, and yet 
how few citizens understand enough about 
it to realize its needs and potentialities. 

The membership of the County and Re- 
gional Libraries Section is composed of 
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librarians greatly interested in the extension 
of library service to rural people. We can 
no longer think of separate units within a 
state, for to be most effective the county 
or regional-county library needs a strong 
state library agency behind it and inter-loan 
and other codperation within the state. We 
should all think in terms of state-wide and 
then nation-wide library service, make our 
plans with the idea of library service to all 
the people, acquaint the people with the 
needs for library service and the program 
for supplying the service, and let them carry 
their rightful share in putting the program 
into operation. The program is so large 
that it will take all the help and all the 
resources the library world can muster to 
carry it through successfully. 


* * * 


“A Regional Experiment in Alabama” was 
next presented by Hoyt Rees Galvin, Car- 
negie Library, Huntsville, Alabama. 


Mr. GALvin’s PAPER 


In January of 1937, some new library 
activities became inevitable for a three- 
county area in northeast Alabama. The 
factor actuating some new form of library 
service in this area was the construction of 
the Guntersville dam by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. Several thousand em- 
ployees were drawn from Madison, Mar- 
shall, and Jackson counties of northeast 
Alabama to work on this construction proj- 
ect, and the TVA has considered books and 
library service to be a necessary part of a 
recreational and educational program for its 
employees. 

Until 1937, library service in this area was 
limited to the Huntsville Public Library 
plus a few school libraries of varied quality, 
or, translated, I would say that public library 
service in the area was limited to one li- 
brary in one city in this three-county area. 

Rather than establish independent TVA 
libraries for the authority’s employees in the 
area, most of whom come from the farms 
and towns of the surrounding region, it was 
deemed mutually economical and mutually 
beneficial to the TVA and to the several local 
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government agencies for the TVA library 
program to be operated on a cooperative 
basis with other library programs in the area. 

Concurring in this idea, the Huntsville 
Public Library agreed to conduct a spe- 
cialized library program for the employees 
of the authority, and at the same time to 
conduct this library program in codperation 
with other libraries and library groups in 
the area in such a way that a permanent 
three-county regional program of rural and 
urban library service might continue in the 
area after TVA employment was ended. 
With this end in view, the Huntsville li- 
brary established an extension department 
which has been known as the Regional 
Library Service. 

No sooner had the Regional Library Serv- 
ice been established than the germ of desire 
for library service which had been lying 
dormant in the minds of local citizens began 
to raise its head in one town and community 
after another. In a certain sense, the Re- 
gional Library Service has functioned as a 
northeast Alabama library commission in 
assisting the establishment of libraries. It 
has differed from a library commission in 
that each library that has been established 
in the area is operating as a unit of a unified 
regional library program. 

Scottsboro, the county seat of Jackson 
County, soon provided an attractive library 
room, employed a librarian, and supplied 
a large collection of books from an active 
women’s club. The Regional Library Serv- 
ice assisted with the book collection and the 
Scottsboro Public Library was soon opened 
as a unit of the regional program where 
TVA employees as well as other local 
citizens could secure library service. 

In Marshall County, a county library 
board was immediately appointed and they 
were soon able to provide library quarters 
and a librarian for the opening of the 
Guntersville Public Library as a unit in the 
regional program. A camp library was es- 
tablished in the Community Recreation 
Building at the Guntersville Dam Village 
for the employees of the TVA living at that 
point, but only a small portion of the 
authority’s employees live in this village. 


At Albertville, the Civitan Club took leader- 
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ship in the securing of space, supplies, books, 
and equipment for their new city library. 

At each of the points where new libraries 
have been established, the great importance 
of advice and leadership has been amply 
verified. In practically every case, the work 
of establishment has been carried by the 
local people, yet they had desired library 
service for many years without having taken 
previous action. If an Alabama library 
commission existed, perhaps these libraries 
could have been established years ago 
through state leadership. I might say here 
that a legislative campaign is being planned 
under the leadership of the state federation 
of women’s clubs to secure the establishment 
of a library commission for Alabama by the 
1939 Alabama legislature. 

In the establishment of a regional library 
program, I think it is quite safe to say that 
it appears much less difficult to establish 
a regional program in an area where little 
or no library service existed than it would 
be where a number of libraries were already 
in existence. 

In an area without existing library serv- 
ice, there are not the traditions of local 
pride and independence that are inevitably 
present in the established independent li- 
brary. The established libraries have 
adopted practices of purchasing, bookkeeping, 
cataloging and so forth, which they hesitate 
to alter to fit a regional pattern. Without 
disrespect to the Huntsville Public Library 
—the only existing library when the regional 
program was initiated—I can say that it has 
moved more slowly toward the regional pat- 
tern than the other libraries in the area. 

In addition to the public libraries that 
have been established in the larger centers 
in the area, a relatively large number of 
community library deposits and stations have 
been started. Since the area embraced by 
the three counties covers 2553 square miles, 
a library transportation problem presented 
itself. This problem has been solved in the 
usual way by securing a regional book truck. 
The truck, however, has carried in addition 
to books, pamphlets, and magazines, an 
audio-visual projector and films. Film cir- 
cuits were formed in such a manner that an 
educational film would be shown at the same 
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time that the book truck would service the 
library deposit in a community or a school. 
This angle of the program has not been 
fully developed, but there has been suffi- 
cient experience to convince us that the film 
service is a very natural and logical func- 
tion to be performed by a library book truck 
program. 

Complete coverage of the three-county 
area with library service either in public 
libraries, community library deposits, or 
school libraries has not been possible because 
of a lack of books. For the public library 
and book truck service, we have only 10,000 
readable books available for approximately 
140,000 people in the area. However, with 
this small collection of books we are having 
monthly book circulations of approximately 
20,000, or two circulations per month for 
each book that we have available. In some 
of the rural community deposits, the average 
monthly book circulation has reached as 
high as five circulations per book in the de- 
posit. Such figures further accentuate needs 
and desires on the part of Alabama citizens 
for a permenent program of library service. 
This means not only a permanent library pro- 
gram but a program of service that will 
make books and reading convenient. One of 
the rural communities in our area that has 
been making the greatest use of its com- 
munity library deposit is a community 
located along a paved highway only fifteen 
miles from the city of Huntsville where the 
Huntsville Public Library has existed for 
twenty-three years. For the past ten years, 
residents of Madison County have had the 
privilege of borrowing books from this 
public library, yet a survey showed that only 
five persons from our little community fif- 
teen miles away had availed themselves of 
the service. Now with a collection of 
eighty books, the people of the community 
are reading approximately three hundred 
books per month, apparently because the 
books are conveniently available. 

Those who have been preaching the 
doctrine of regional programs of library 
service have advanced certain theories in 
favor of regional programs. We have found 
many of these theories pay dividends in actual 
practice. For example, the advantages and 
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economies in centralized book purchasing 
are becoming more and more apparent as 
the regional experiment in Alabama pro- 
gresses. There are also the advantages of 
standardization of library methods and pro- 
cedures throughout the area, but the greatest 
of all advantages of the regional codpera- 
tive library program as contrasted with the 
individual library is the ability in the re- 
gional program to transfer book collections 
from library to library and from community 
to community, avoiding the stagnation of the 
stale book collection in the small libraries 
in the area. 

In Alabama, the school administration 
unit is the county and this factor simplifies 
the possibilities for a unified county school 
library program. In Walker County, their 
fine county library is functioning both as a 
county school library service and as a county 
public library service. In northeast Ala- 
bama, however, school libraries are in most 
cases under the care of the principal of the 
school or under an untrained teacher- 
librarian. Since the teacher-librarian or 
school principal who knows the art of book 
selection and book purchase is all too rare, 
the area has been a fertile field for the indis- 
creet book salesman. 

Furthermore, the Alabama School Law 
provides for county circulating school li- 
braries which may be operated either 
separately or in connection with the public 
library systems. Thus it is hoped that by 
pooling library resources and activities (both 
school and public), it will be possible to 
maintain a minimum unified library program 
for northeast Alabama without a great in- 
crease in expenditures for the several local 
government agencies in the area. Yet with 
the facilities of transportation and the ad- 
vantages of a unified regional library pro- 
gram, it will be possible to provide book 
truck service to each rural school and rural 
adult community in the area in addition to 
the service in the urban centers. The high 
cost of duplicating expensive reference sets 
can be avoided; increased discounts on large 
pooled book orders may be secured; and the 
efficiency of library record maintenance can 
be increased to compensate for part of the 
additional service to be rendered under a 
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regional codperative library program. The 
program to result from such pooling of li- 
brary resources and library activities is not 
to be immediately compared with the maxi- 
mum programs of long established libraries, 
but it is to be compared to (or contrasted 
with) the typical absence of service in the 
average Alabama area. 

In conclusion, I must be frank to admit 
that our regional experiment in Alabama has 
only scratched the surface of library achieve- 
ment, but at the same time I wish to say 
to those of you who may be contemplating 
some form of library extension in your 
locality that you cannot afford to overlook 
the possibilities in the regional approach. If, 
in the end, our experiment should fail, it will 
not have been the regional aspects of the 
program that caused its failure for it has 
been that angle of the program—that is, the 
regional codéperative angle—that has been 
most readily adopted by the citizens and offi- 
cials of the area. Perhaps in an area where 
many independent libraries were in existence 
at the beginning of a library extension pro- 
gram, the local loyalties surrounding each li- 
brary would make the regional approach to 
the problem less easy. But for the area 
without library service, the regional approach 
appears quite feasible. 


* * * 


Forrest B. Spaulding, Public Library, Des 
Moines, Iowa, spoke last on “The Present 
Status of Federal Aid.” 


Mr. SPAULDING’s REMARKS* 


I will have to bring you up to date be- 
cause the status of federal aid changed 
yesterday with the adjournment of Congress. 

I believe that some of our congressmen 
were promised early in the session that while 
this bill had been introduced they would 
not be forced to vote upon it. The bill for 
federal aid to education, including rural li- 
braries, was discussed in the Senate on Tues- 
day, June 7, and, when you go back to your 
libraries, if you have not read the Congres- 
sional Record for that date, you will be 


* Abridged. 
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extremely interested in the four pages of 
discussion where Senator Harrison, in a real 
fighting mood, brought up the subject of the 
bill while the rivers and harbors bill was 
being discussed. 

[Reads from Congressional Record of 
June 7, 1938. In the course of the discus- 
sion between Senator Harrison and Senator 
Barkley, the latter promised to do all in his 
power to aid in getting the bill reported by 
the committee and considered by the Senate 
at the next session. ] 

That is, I believe, pretty definite and 
gives us an idea of what is in the senator’s 
mind—that he is going to do everything in 
his power to put the bill through, and it is 
now on record, so that if Barkley should go 
back as the senator from Kentucky next fall, 
he is pledged to bring up this bill if he is 
still floor leader as he undoubtedly would be 
on his return. 

We are closer to federal aid through this 
bill than I ever dreamed we would be two 
years ago at the Richmond meeting when the 
A. L. A. accepted the special report of its 
committee to study federal aid for libraries. 
I should like to give you one or two argu- 
ments which may be useful if you find in 
your own districts anyone from the Senate 
or House of Representatives or other 
influential individuals who say, “I don’t 
think the government should spend all this 
money.” 

Federal aid is not a new thing. It should 
not be confused with the federal emergency 
aid which we see on every hand where there 
are the red, white, and blue signs of the 
WPA and PWA. One form of federal aid 
goes back to 1802 when the first grants of 
land were made to the new state of Ohio. In 
1837, grants of money from the federal treas- 
ury were given to all the states; surplus 
money, it was then, and all the states re- 
ceived a certain amount without any strings 
attached, beginning with 1862, under the 
Morrill Act providing for federal aid for 
the land-grant colleges. Then we have the 
newer plan of federal aid which is at its best, 
I think, in the bill that we have been con- 
sidering. Senator Thomas said that of all 
the legislation that had come before him this 
was the best bill that he had ever read. 
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At the Council meeting the other day, Mr. 
Milam thanked A. L. A. members for what 
they had done to make Congress cognizant 
of this bill. It was an inspiration to those 
of us who worked in Washington when 
we found out that congressmen had heard 
from librarians back home. Now the whole 
thing must be done over again, but it is 
going to be worth it and possibly the bill 
stands an even better chance of passage by 
the time Congress convenes next January. 
A number of organizations which have not 
gone on record in support of the bill will 
have met and indorsed it. The bill, since 
yesterday, is of course non-existent, but I 
am confident that it will be introduced at the 
next session by the same sponsors who have 
sponsored it at the last session. It will have 
a new number, but do not wait for that 
number. Use every chance to talk about the 
bill with your congressmen while they are at 
home. You can refer to it by name and 
they will recognize it—the Harrison- 
Thomas-Fletcher Bill—and regardless of 
whatever number it may bear next winter, 
your representatives in Congress are going 
to know that you have talked to them about 
the bill, and they are going to be interested. 

What Mr. M. M. Harris said with regard 
to securing state legislation applies also to 
national legislation. You can pass resolu- 
tions from now until doomsday, but they do 
not count as do letters from the people back 
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home who have votes and who are close 
to senators and congressmen. 

I am confident that if we get federal aid, 
state aid will come right along with it in the 
majority of our states, and that state aid will 
come quicker than it would without federal 
aid. One provision of this bill is that 
in order to take advantage of the federal 
money which will be given to rural 
libraries, the state legislature must accept 
the provisions of the act and accept that 
money. The federal government does not 
control what the state does from that point 
on, but the wise provision that the state 
must accept the grant means that libraries 
are going to be discussed in your state 
legislature, whether you librarians get be- 
hind state aid or not. It seems to me that 
this is a very good merry-go-round for us to 
jump aboard at the next sessions of our 
legislatures. 


ELEecTION OF OFFICERS 


The following officers were elected for the 
coming year: Chairman, Clara B. Dills, San 
Mateo County Free Library, Redwood 
City, California; vice chairman, Mrs. Loleta 
Dawson Fyan, Wayne County Library, De- 
troit, Michigan; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Singletary, Santa Clara County 
Free Library, San Jose, California. 

Doris Woop, Secretary 


Federal Rela tions (ommittee 


HE Federal Relations Committee 

held a joint meeting with the League 
of Library Commissions and the 
National Association of State Libraries, 
Tuesday morning, June 14, in the Municipal 
Auditorium. There was a panel discussion 
of federal aid in which the following partici- 
pated: Carleton B. Joeckel, chairman of the 
committee ; Charles H. Compton, vice chair- 


man; Forrest B. Spaulding, member of the 
committee and its Washington representa- 
tive while Congress was in session; Paul A. 
T. Noon, president of the National Associa- 
tion of State Libraries; and Julia Wright 
Merrill, of A. L. A. Headquarters, secre- 
tary of the committee, in place of Ralph M. 
Dunbar, United States Library Service Di- 
vision, who was unable to be present. 


>> * KS 





WO meetings were held at the 
sixtieth annual conference under 
the auspices of this committee 


(formerly the Special Membership Com- 
mittee): the Friends of the Library lunch- 
eon on Wednesday, June 15; and a Library 
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Gifts Round Table on Thursday morning, 
June 16, with L. Elsa Loeber, New York 
Chamber of Commerce Library, presiding. 

A third session—the annual business 
meeting—was not held due to a confusion 
of dates. 


FRIENDS OF THE LIBRARY LUNCHEON 


Six hundred and fifty-six guests attended 
the Friends of the Library luncheon held 
in the Congress Room of the President 
Hotel, Kansas City. An overflow from the 
main dining room had to be served with 
luncheon in an adjoining room but, when 
tables were removed, they were transferred 
to the Congress Room for the program. 

In opening the meeting, Miss Loeber said 
in part: 

“The first Friends of the Library lunch- 
eon, although not designated by that name 
until some years later, was held in 1929 at 
the conference in Washington, D.C. To us 
of the library profession, it is very significant 
and important that laymen have become 
more and more aware of the importance of 
the library to the community. It is to en- 
courage this awareness, to develop new in- 
terest, and to give suggestions and aid to 
groups who wish their friendliness and inter- 
est to take active and concrete form that 
these meetings are planned. There are now 
already formed, or in the process of forma- 
tion, 109 Friends of the Library groups in 
34 states. These are the ones of which we 
have definite knowledge, but I am sure there 
are others about which we have no informa- 
tion. One interesting thing about these 
groups is that they center around all kinds 
of libraries—college and university, school, 
and public libraries.” 


She then introduced Dr. Clarence R. 


Decker, president of the University of Kan- 
sas City, as toastmaster, recalling the fact 
that through his efforts the University of 
Kansas City Library has become possessor 
of the famous collection of Americana form- 
erly owned by the late R. M. Snyder, Jr. 

Because part of the program was to be 
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broadcast, introductions and addresses had to 
be—and were—brief and brisk. 

In introducing the first speaker, Mrs. 
Carolyn Benton Cockefair, Dr. Decker 
stressed her interest in libraries as district 
chairman of the Friends of the Library 
Council of Missouri, particularly in further- 
ing library progress in her home state. She 
is widely known also, he said, as lecturer, 
book reviewer, and extension professor of 
the Central Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege at Warrensburg. 

Mrs. Cockefair’s address, in part, was as 
follows: 


Mrs. Cockeratr’s ADDRESS 


For some ten years, it has been my 
privilege to have a small part in the adult 
education movement through my association 
with the extension division of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri and with that of the Teach- 
ers College at Warrensburg. I have seen 
a young man walk ten miles to peer into the 
heart of Hamlet’s mystery; I have seen 
young secretaries live for two hours each 
week as they marched breast forward with 
Browning’s men and women; I have seen 
young matrons move from a world of maids 
and baby-judging and embroidery to perilous 
seas in fairy lands forlorn; I have seen 
grandmothers look into the face of peace 
as they remember “the beauty of fire from 
the beauty of embers.” 

If I have faltered more or less in my 
great task of happiness, it may be that I 
have not taken into account the knowledge 
and the experience that may be had from 
books for the asking. Such knowledge and 
experience provide the most necessary and 
the most adequate form of insurance—men- 
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tal insurance. Annuities in the form of 
books read and ideas strengthened may be 
stored away on mental shelves from youth to 
age. Nothing but mental incapacity or death 
can deprive us of the joys of these endow- 
ments. Helen Keller has been deprived of 
sight; she has recently been deprived of her 
great teacher; but she has a vast store of 
artistic, literary, musical, and natural lore 
to fall back upon for solace when she con- 
siders how her light is spent. I had no 
choice of the family into which I was born, 
but I can choose my books; geography has 
largely determined my choice of friends, but 
I can draw upon all nations and all ages for 
my friends among my books. I do not live 
in Warrensburg; I eat there, sleep there, 
love to be there. But I live in Greece with 
Plato, in Stratford with Shakespeare, in 
Florence with Browning, in Concord with 
Emerson, on the Mississippi with Mark 
Twain. My husband, my children, my 
neighbors may bore me with their talk. But 
as Samuel McChord Crothers reminds us, 
“A man’s thoughts never occupy so little 
space or waste so little of his time as when 
neatly printed and pressed between the cov- 
ers of a book. What if a book is dull? 
When you shut up a book it stays shut.” 

Sometimes my friends remain on a level 
longer than I wish to stay there; they may 
prefer Alice in Wonderland when | prefer 
The Divine Comedy. My books are com- 
panionable; there is always the shelf for 
the level of the day I am living and I can 
skip from higher to lower, from lower to 
higher with delight and without discussion. 
I may have “In Memoriam” this hour and 
the Walrus and the Carpenter the next. 

In these distressing years we have been 
compelled to place emphasis upon the neces- 
sities of physical life. We have stressed 
those forms of adult education that have led 
to higher salaries, better highways, more re- 
frigerators, more new hats. At long last, 
we are remembering that education is also 
culture; that art and literature are biological 
necessities; that books and libraries are as 
necessary as our daily bread. We all have, 
or should have, our physical recreation. For 
you it may be tennis; for me it may be 
walking. We must also have our mental 


recreations. And what is more fun than a 
book we like? Again, for you it may be a 
book of romance or of travel, and for me it 
may be a biography or a drama. Libraries 
make it possible to choose—each his own 
fun. Will you have North to the Orient or 
Inside Europe; Dawn in Lyonesse or The 
History of the Business Man? 

Libraries bring us wisdom as well as fun. 
Not all of truth comes from books; neither 
does all of truth come from life. Life can 
give us facts; art, literature can give us 
truth. I do not know what book will give 
you your truth. Webb Miller found his in- 
spiration in Walden; Abraham Lincoln found 
his in Pilgrim’s Progress; certain stray say- 
ings of Disraeli have greatly influenced me; 
my mother found inspiration in a diction- 
ary—words for her were frigates to bear 
her away to adventure and high emprise; 
my brother finds in Gibbon’s Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire the truth of men 
and events that are for him guideposts along 
1938 highways. Which book is yours? 

I do not know. But I do know that a 
good library has it. I know that you may 
find it by chance. A well trained librarian 
may help you to it quickly. The Citizens 
Council for Missouri Libraries wants ade- 
quate library service within reach of every 
Missourian. The number of books on the 
average Missouri farm is 10; of the 114 
counties of Missouri, 68 are without tax- 
supported libraries. Every inhabitant of 
Massachusetts and Delaware can obtain li- 
brary service if he wants it. At least one 
and one-half million citizens of Missouri 
have no library service. Missouri ranks 
twenty-fifth in the percentage of total popu- 
lation served by libraries; when the per- 
centage of the rural population served is 
considered, Missouri ranks seventh among 
her adjoining sister states. 

Not long since, the American Scholar 
printed an article by a man whose name I 
have forgotten, but I have not forgotten 
that he said the only alternative in America 
to civil war is adult education. The secre- 
tary of the British Museum says: “If democ- 
racy is to mean more than the counting of 
noses, or the victory in a conflict of ignorant 
clamors, darkness, and noises of night, it 
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must mean a society which thinks and reads 
and discusses, and whose balance of judg- 
ment, rather than blind loyalty, directs its 
ends. Such a society cannot exist without 
free access to books.”? 

Nothing is impossible in America. Our 
natural resources and our great cities have 
given us wealth—money wealth. We, the 
people, have provided great, free tax-sup- 
ported public schools. Shall we not now 
provide great, free tax-supported libraries? 
Without vision, the people perish; without 
libraries, democracies may go the way of 
that grandeur that was Greece. 


* * * 


Zona Gale was the first speaker on the 
half-hour broadcast part of the program. In 
presenting her, Dr. Decker recalled her 
descent from Richard Gael who settled in 
Watertown, Massachusetts, in 1640, her 
newspaper work in Milwaukee and New 
York City, and some of the many honors 
accorded to her including the Pulitzer prize 
for her play Miss Lulu Bett. Librarians, 
he said, are conscious of her, not only as a 
literary artist but also in her capacity as a 
former member of the Wisconsin Free Li- 
brary Commission and an active force in the 
advancement of library interests. 

The full text of Miss Gale’s address was 
printed in the October 1 issue of the Library 
Journal. 

The last five minutes of the broadcast 
period was devoted to a message by short 
wave from Lady Tweedsmuir, wife of the 
Governor-General of Canada (better known 
to librarians as Sir John Buchan, author 
and book lover) speaking from Oxford, 
England, about her “prairie libraries” for 
the people of western Canada. 

In presenting her, Dr. 


Decker told 


LIBRARY GIFTS 


The Library Gifts Round Table met in 
the Municipal Auditorium, Thursday morn- 
ing, June 16. More than one hundred per- 


2See Arundel Esdaile, “The Social Responsibility 
of the Modern Library.” A. L. A. Bulletin 27:575, 
December 15, 1933. 
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how some months ago, when Lady Tweeds- 
muir had made a trip through the drought- 
stricken prairies of western Canada, she 
had been seized with the idea of how much 
books could do to bolster the morale of the 
people of this desolate area. So, to the car- 
loads of vegetables, food, clothing, fodder, 
and seed which were being shipped to that 
region, Lady Tweedsmuir added books and 
magazines for men, women, and children. 
More than 17,000 volumes have been sent 
in this way. Because of her absence from 
Canada “on leave” in England with her 
husband, Lady Tweedsmuir’s talk had to 
be brought 5000 miles by radio to the meet- 
ing. It appeared, in part, in the A. L. A, 
Bulletin for July, 1938, page 460. 

In introducing the annual “roll call of 
governors’ delegates,” Dr. Decker explained 
that each year the governors of the various 
states designate official delegates to repre- 
sent them at the A. L. A. conference. Some 
of the chief executives also send greetings 
to the meeting which are read by their of- 
ficial representatives. The text of six 
governors’ messages presented at Kansas 
City will be found in the July, 1938, 
A. L. A. Bulletin, page 460. They are from 
Governor Herbert H. Lehman, of New 
York; Governor Henry Horner, of IIli- 
nois; Governor Walter A. Huxman, of 
Kansas; Governor James V. Allred, of 
Texas; Governor Frank Murphy, of Michi- 
gan; and Governor Lloyd C. Stark, of Mis- 
souri. Governor Frank F. Merriam, of 
California, also sent a word of greeting and 
a welcome to California next year for the 
annual conference. 

The meeting closed with a presentation by 
Pearl R. Hinesley, of the Roanoke (Va.) 
Public Library, of a supporting membership 
in the American Library Association from 
the Virginia Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


ROUND TABLE 


sons crowded into a room too small to 
accommodate all who wished to attend. 
Some did not stay; others patiently stood 
throughout the meeting. 

The first speaker, introduced by Miss 
Loeber, was John E. Kirk, 


secretary- 
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treasurer of the Topeka (Kan.) Public Li- 
brary Board and vice president and trust 
officer of the National Bank of Topeka. 
Mr. Kirk’s address, “How Library Trustees 
Can Encourage Gifts and Bequests to Li- 
braries,” appeared in the August issue of the 
A. L. A. Bulletin, pages 497-99. 

In the absence of Joseph A. Boyer, his 
address on “Philanthropy and High Taxes” 
was read by Edna Phillips, librarian of the 
Sawyer Free Library of Gloucester, Massa- 
chusetts. Mr. Boyer, who is a member of 
the Boston law firm of tax specialists, 
Nichols, Boyer, and Morton, discussed the 
advantages to taxpayers offered through 
deductions in income and inheritance taxes 
for gifts and bequests to libraries. His ad- 
dress was published in full in the July issue 
of the A. L. A. Bulletin, pages 427-30. 

In the discussion which followed, Miss 
Phillips told how Mr. Boyer had discovered 
two “dormant trust funds” in Gloucester 
whose original objectives had become out- 
moded. He was able to have a reinterpre- 
tation made of the terms of the trust to per- 
mit them to be added to the public library’s 
endowment. The two funds amounted to 
$26,000. 

Mr. Boyer believes, according to Miss 
Phillips, that library trustees in every com- 
munity should be on the alert for similar 
opportunities to add to the library’s endow- 
ment funds. 

Friends of the Library groups, as a means 
of creating the habit of giving were dis- 
cussed. How are they organized? How 
do they function? How do they create good 
will which may be turned to account in 
building up the library’s resources? 

Dorothy Dowsett, librarian of the Jack- 
son (Mich.) Public Library, urged librarians 
not to forget the possibilities of the laboring 
man as a factor in creating and mobilizing 
friends for the library. The tendency, she 
indicated, is apt to be toward recruiting 
only the wealthier citizens, whereas the la- 
boring man may be more vitally interested 
than the man or woman who can afford to 
buy books. 

It was a railway engineer, member of the 
advisory library committee, whose interest 
and initiative started the Friends group in 
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Jackson which now numbers more than 800 
members and has become a potent force back 
of library projects. 

The success of this group, Miss Dowsett 
felt, was mainly due to the fact that all 
possible groups were included—labor groups, 
educators, business and professional men 
and women. 

“Open House” at the library was an ef- 
fective means of creating Friends for the 
“cause,” Jeanne Griffin, assistant librarian of 
the Kalamazoo (Mich.) Public Library, re- 
ported. The Kalamazoo group is working 
for a new library building. 

“The Board of Education of the School 
District, our governing body, owns a library 
building and two adjoining old residences 
used for library purposes,” Miss Griffin ex- 
plained. “Each building, during the ‘Open 
House,’ had locally prominent and interested 
men and women and library staff members 
as hosts and hostesses, wearing especially 
designed badges. Flowers in profusion, all 
donated, gave the rooms a gala appearance. 
In the central building some 250 guests 
were entertained with a lecture on new 
books by a popular English professor. Con- 
spicuously exhibited was a large illuminated 
bulletin board showing enlarged photographs 
of the most crowded and inconvenient spots 
in the library—which is of the vintage of 
1893—with sprightly captions. Memorial 
gift books were on display showing special 
bookplates used to perpetuate the memory 
of the deceased. Popular travel movies 
were shown in another section. An exhibit 
of costume dolls attracted interest to the 
children’s department. Hospitable staff mem- 
bers were tireless in their efforts to explain 
the library’s work, at the same time calling 
attention tactfully to the deplorable physical 
conditions of the building.” 

Between 300 and 400 people registered, 
and interest in the movement received a 
marked impetus, Miss Griffin reported. 

How $2500 in gifts was received during 
the first year of the Friends of the Bradley 
Library was told by Lillian M. Guinn, li- 
brarian at the Bradley Polytechnic Institute, 
Peoria, Illinois, which is really a liberal arts 
college in all except the name. 
















The funds made possible a new browsing 
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room by financing the remodeling and com- 
plete furnishing of two formerly unattrac- 
tive basement rooms into a quiet, inviting 
place where faculty and students now enjoy 
the opportunity to lounge and read. 
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Also the Friends funds made possible the 
binding of a number of magazine sets not 
otherwise possible from budgeted income. 

Estuer H. Dixon, Executive Assistant 
Special Membership and Endowment 


Hospital Libraries (Committee 


(See annual report of the Hospital Libraries Committee, 
A. L. A. Bulletin 32:655-56, September, 1938) 


Institution Libraries 4 ommittee 


N JUNE 17, at an evening session 
() during the A. L. A. conference in 

Kansas City, the Committee on In- 
stitution Libraries held its annual meeting. 
F. J. Rowan, of the University of Pittsburgh 
Library, acted as chairman. 

The program, which was planned to 
demonstrate what goes into the making of a 
good prison library, was headed by F. Lovell 
Bixby, field and research secretary of the 
Osborne Association, New York City. Dr. 
Bixby took for his subject “The Library 
and the General Prison Program.” From 
his wide and intimate knowledge of prison 
conditions, he offered several practical sug- 
gestions for a prison library program. 


Dr. Bixsy’s TALK* 


After all, the value of a library in a penal 
institution is the same as the value of a li- 
brary in any other community—only, per- 
haps, more so and with a relatively greater 
emphasis on its mental hygiene value. We 
all agree that libraries can make an impor- 
tant contribution to prisons and reforma- 
tories—in fact, to institutions of all kinds. 
On the other hand, we also know that many 
institutions are not enjoying these benefits 
for various reasons. I want to make it 


clear that I do not consider a miscellaneous 
and haphazard collection of books presided 
over by inmate workers or part-time, un- 
salaried civilians to be a library. 


* Abridged. 


I take it 


for granted that we are talking about well 
selected, well organized libraries under 
trained librarians. 

I believe that the librarian’s opportunity to 
render service depends a great deal upon 
his showing an understanding of the funda- 
mental importance of the prison’s custodial 
responsibility. You are all familiar with the 
unhappy picture of an enthusiastic, com- 
petent librarian going into an institution with 
high ideals and honest professional fervor 
only to find himself or herself mistrusted, 
neglected, and the work interfered with until 
he is discouraged to the point of distraction. 
In such cases, we usually think of a “hard- 
boiled” warden whose ignorance stands in 
the way of progress. Less often we say to 
ourselves, “Obviously, the warden does not 
understand the librarian’s job; to what ex- 
tent has the librarian shown an understand- 
ing of the warden’s job?” Has he been 
inclined to show a lack of interest or a dis- 
regard for the custodial side of the prison 
program? If he has, small wonder that his 
work gets little support. Therefore, if I 
may presume to give advice to librarians on 
the question of how to get a chance to 
demonstrate their value in the general prison 
program, I would first say, “Get the con- 
fidence of your warden and his custodial 
assistants by showing them that you are 
aware of the importance of safe custody and 
good order in the institution.” If you do 
this, you will soon find that they appreciate 
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your contribution and will codperate with 
you. 

Every prison administrator knows that 
not only his job but the success of his pro- 
gram depends upon his keeping the public 
with him. He also knows that there are 
little things, unimportant in themselves, 
which have a symbolic significance to the 
public and which they just will not swallow. 
Naturally, then, the prison administrator 
is on his guard to avoid these little symbolic 
things. The librarian comes up against this 
aspect of prison administration in the matter 
of selecting books. Like most of you, I 
hate censorship. It is a very disagreeable 
job to go over book purchase lists and censor 
them, but it has to be done and largely be- 
cause of public opinion. I would like to 
emphasize that it is not wise to jeopardize 
your own library program by fighting for 
the inclusion of a few volumes which have 
this symbolic character. 

Of course this does not mean that you 
must be governed by the most stupid, un- 
enlightened taste or opinion in selecting 
prison library books; or, that the prison 
librarian must always avoid all criticism. It 
is difficult to express exactly what I have in 
mind beyond saying that the prison librarian 
should have the importance of public opinion 
in mind; he should be cognizant of the sym- 
bolic significance of certain books as distin- 
guished from their content; and, finally, when 
he “goes to bat” for a book he should be sure 
that the book is worth it. If the warden 
knows that his librarian is aware of the force 
of public opinion, he will have confidence in 
him. If he gets the idea that his librarian 
does not “give a hang” for public opinion, 
he will think him lacking in administrative 
judgment and tie him down. 

Finally, I would recommend that the 
prison librarian be constantly on guard 
against becoming institutionalized. We all 
know that institution personnel sometimes 
develop the same kind of mental and emo- 
tional lethargy that often is manifested in 
long-term prisoners. We see the same re- 
sistance to change, the same dependence on 
routine, the same emotional flatness. Un- 
fortunately, this affliction occurs among the 
professional staff as well as among the 


guards and it shows itself in a lowering of 
professional standards. Many of you are 
acquainted with the old-type prison doctor 
now, fortunately, passing from the scene. 
At first active, interested, medically alert, 
and ambitious, he becomes, over a period of 
years, a lazy, careless, slipshod pill-dispenser. 
A similar thing can happen to librarians un- 
less they make it their business to prevent it 
by following outside interests, keeping up 
with the literature and developments of 
their profession, and, above all, holding rig- 
idly to standards of good librarianship. 

The librarian who manages his library in 
an institution with the same efficiency and 
competence which is demanded of a librarian 
in a public library will find his work well 
received by staff and inmates. On the other 
hand, the fellow who lets things slip, who 
feels that anything is good enough for prison- 
ers, loses that respect. I have no hesitation 
in saying that a good librarian in an institu- 
tion is worth his weight in gold to the rest of 
the staff. The federal prison bureau has 
demonstrated this, and I am glad to be able 
to tell you that in recent visits to institutions 
in various states I have found a real interest 
in improved library service. I believe that 
we can look forward to the day when in- 
stitutions will have librarians as they now 
have doctors. This will be a happy day for 
those who seek to make our prisons into 
“repair shops—not scrap heaps.” 


* * * 


Lee G. Williams, United States Bureau of 
Prisons, Washington, D.C., next presented 
a paper on “The Federal Prison Libraries: 
Accomplishments and Goals.” 

The federal prison libraries—the libraries 
in the 20 penal institutions throughout the 
country that are maintained and operated by 
the federal Bureau of Prisons—have set 
the standards for the prison library field. 
Mr. Williams’ talk was a description of this 
system and the routines for library adminis- 
tration and service which have been adopted 
and tried with notable success over the past 
few years. 

Centralized supervision, adequate appro- 
priations, installation of standard library 
methods, trained personnel—these are the 
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factors which have made federal prison li- 
braries what they are today. 


Mr. WILiIAMs’ Appress* 


The library in each of the federal prisons 
is well stocked with readable, up-to-date 
books in various trades, the sciences, psy- 
chology, history, biography, travel, literature, 
and good English, in addition to an ample 
supply of popular and standard novels. The 
libraries range in size from a few hundred 
volumes in one of the camps to a collection 
of nearly 18,000 volumes in the Atlanta 
Penitentiary Library. The book collection 
for the entire federal prison system is almost 
130,000 volumes. 

Through systematic and periodic pur- 
chases, these book collections are maintained 
in good order and kept up to date with 
appropriate titles. Last year, for instance, 
over 14,000 new books were added. Efforts 
are made to provide every type of reader 
with books and material suitable to his needs. 
Interlibrary loan arrangements have been 
made with local and regional libraries, 
so that even the most exacting readers may 
be provided with special books for study and 
recreation. In a_ few _ institutions— 
Lewisburg, Chillicothe, McNeil, and 
others—the libraries have reading rooms 
where inmates may study during the off-duty 
hours. 

Full-time librarians who have been 
trained in library methods and techniques 
are in charge of the libraries in the eight 
largest institutions. These librarians are all 
graduates of recognized library schools and 
were appointed from the classified civil serv- 
ice list. 

The tremendous circulation figure of 
815,396 for the fiscal year of 1937 indicates 
the large use of the libraries by inmates—an 
average per reader circulation of approxi- 
mately 50 books and magazines during the 
year. This is about five times as much 
reading as is done by the average individual 
outside of prison. 

Reading records are kept for each inmate 
who uses the library. When the inmate 
completes his sentence and leaves the in- 


* Abridged. 


stitution, the record is filed as part of his 
permanent record. 

Two other projects that we hope to de- 
velop through codperation with the educa- 
tional departments of our prisons are 
individual reading courses and a circulating 


film library. 
* * * 


Mildred L. Methven, supervisor of insti- 
tution libraries, Minnesota State Board of 
Control, St. Paul, followed with a paper on: 


How MINNESOTA PROVIDES FOR ITS 
INSTITUTION LIBRARIES* 


In Minnesota, as in a number of other 
states, the board of control, composed of 
three members appointed by the governor, 
directs the general procedure of the insti- 
tutions which it supervises. These now 
number 19. 

Unlike any other state at the present time, 
however, the board of control in Minnesota 
provides for a supervisor of institution li- 
braries as one of its administrative staff. 

As a direct result of this policy of the 
board of control, Minnesota has (1) 11 
trained librarians, each (with the exception 
of one person especially qualified by long 
experience) a college graduate with profes- 
sional library training; (2) adequate and in 
most instances unusually attractive library 
rooms; and (3) a book budget in 1937 of 
$3815 for the 7300 inmates who use these 
libraries—or 52 cents per reader. 

This is a library situation which Min- 
nesota may well be proud of and I, person- 
ally, can speak of it with complete freedom 
and enthusiasm for it is the result of the 
efforts of the first two supervisors, Miriam 
E. Carey and Miss Perrie Jones, and their 
continuous support by the varying boards of 
control. 

[Miss Methven then outlined the routine 
of her job. She makes some 50 visits an- 
nually to institutions. She checks shelf 
lists against those at headquarters and makes 
suggestions for change of procedures when 
advisable. Book orders are made up in her 
office. Names of all candidates for institu- 


* Abridged. 
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tion library positions must be submitted by 
her to the superintendents. } 

The advantages to state wards of pro- 
viding a supervisor of institution libraries 
under the state board of control, as has been 
done in Minnesota for many years, seem 
to me quite without question wherever the 
institutional set-up is similar. Only with 
the backing of the board of control, to whom 
the institution superintendents must look for 
approval, can institution libraries be ade- 
quately budgeted, housed, and staffed. With 
a supervisor who is a regular staff member— 
one of the family, so to speak, who is familiar 
with the varying and interlocking activities 
of the board and the institutions; who at the 
same time works closely with the state 
library agency; who has the advantage of 
ready access to a far wider source of book 
and library information than any one insti- 
tution librarian can have—with such an ar- 
rangement similar library service is pro- 
vid d in like institutions; consistent and 
fairly constant book budgets are secured; 
trained personnel is easier to attain; recogni- 
tion of the library’s great service to state 
wards is granted and maintained on a par 
with the other educational and therapeutic 
departments of state hospitals, schools, and 
prisons. 


Rounp TasLe Discusses Prison Work 
WITH INDIVIDUALS 


Two federal prison librarians—Webster 
Wheelock, United States Penitentiary Li- 
brary, Leavenworth, Kansas, and A. Louis 
Orenstein, United States Penitentiary An- 
nex Library, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas— 
and a prison educator, H. W. Utterback, 
superintendent of schools, Kansas State In- 
dustrial Reformatory, Hutchinson, were 
members of a round table which discussed 
phases of this most important function of 
prison libraries. 

Mr. Wheelock suggested that prison li- 
brarians consult the case findings of other 
departments—those of the psychologist, the 
director of education, and the vocational 
training department—before making up a 
reading program for an individual. By 
coéperating with other departments, he ad- 
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vised, a genuinely effective program can be 
prescribed for the inmate reader. 

Mr. Orenstein made a good point when 
he called attention to the importance of 
knowing and treating prisoners as _indi- 
viduals. “Human interest in institution li- 
brary work,” he said, “falls into the category 
of the intangible factors which rarely enter 
into the statistical reports of institution li- 
brary work, but which nevertheless weigh 
heavily in any evaluation of the library’s 
constructive influence. The alert librarian 
has unusual opportunities to encourage 
creative and constructive ability in inmates, 
but unless he follows through energetically 
whenever a constructive interest reveals it- 
self, his personal achievement may be 
negligible, even though the circulation 
statistics for his library may soar gratify- 
ingly.” 

Mr. Utterback introduced and explained 
an interesting idea—the building of a corre- 
spondence library in the institution. “This 
ever present library,” he said, “makes it 
possible for an inmate to take a course or 
courses without the loss of time which often 
results when he has to wait for a requisition 
to go through, the filling of the order on 
the other end, and time necessary for trans- 
portation.” Mr. Utterback read excerpts 
from letters sent in by men who had taken 
these courses while they were serving time— 
convincing testimony of the value of this 
service in the prison program. 


* * * 


During the six days of the conference, the 
committee operated an exhibit booth featur- 
ing material contributed by prison libraries 
in all parts of the country. The booth this 
year was unusually attractive. There were 
some excellent posters, samples of bookbind- 
ing, copies of forms used in prison library 
routine, photographs of prison libraries, and 
a fine collection of handicraft articles dis- 
played in connection with the book list, 4 
Selected List of Handicraft Books for Boys 
in Penal Institutions, by F. J. Rowan, 
brought out by the committee during the 
conference. The showing of a film concern- 
ing the rehabilitation of prisoners was a 
feature which drew many people to the 
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booth. The film and projector were lent to 
the committee by the United States Bureau 
of Prisons. 


Such booths do not just happen. To Mr. 
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Orenstein and Mr. Wheelock who were in 
charge—congratulations on a hard job well 
done. 

F. J. Rowan, Chairman 


Junior Members ‘Round Table 


UNIOR members’ activities at the 
Kansas City conference began with a 
breakfast in the Pine Room in the 

Union Station on June 14. It was attended 
by 135 young librarians. Gerald McDonald, 
New York Public Library, chairman, pre- 
sided. President Harrison W. Craver and 
Mrs. Craver and Maria V. Leavitt were the 
guests of honor. 

President Craver and Miss Leavitt spoke 
briefly, expressing their gratification at the 
progress that has been made by the Junior 
Members Round Table. Polly Post, secre- 
tary, presented Miss Leavitt, who founded 
the junior members’ group, with a gift from 
the junior members. 

The state representatives’ meeting, which 
followed the breakfast, was devoted to a 
discussion of policies and procedures. The 
majority of state groups were represented. 
It was decided to continue the payment of $3 
annually by state groups to the national 
organization. 

Over 70 young librarians attended an in- 
formal tea-dance on June 15 at 4:30 P.M. 
This was held on the roof of the Hotel 
Kansas Citian, which afforded an excellent 
view of the city. 


Business MEETING 


The annual business meeting was held on 
Thursday, June 16. Mr. McDonald pre- 
sided. 

Paul Howard, of Rolla, Missouri, re- 
ported on the survey of libraries during the 
depression which is now completed. It is 
expected that some of the results will be 
published soon. Several requests for articles 
on the subject have been received. 

Gretchen Garrison, of New York City, 
presented the codrdinator’s report. There 
are now 31 states with organized junior 
member groups. Reports for the Junior 
Librarians Section of the Wilson Bulletin 


were received from 23 states. The eastern 
district was 100 per cent. All the organized 
states sent in reports. 

Ruth Manlove, chairman of the Junior 
Subcommittee of the A. L. A. Publicity 
Committee reported on the editing of the 
“Dividends” page in the A. L. A. Bulletin 
and announced the second poster contest, 
sponsored by the H. W. Wilson Company. 

John M. Connor, of New York City, 
spoke on “What Local Groups Can Do.” 
He gave practical suggestions and also called 
attention to the need for an abstracting jour- 
nal to bring professional literature of all 
countries to librarians in brief form. 

Gerald McDonald announced the winners 
in the “Libraries Look Ahead” contest. 
Edith Blissett, Mason City, Iowa, won first 
prize of one hundred dollars. Her essay, 
“Northton Public Library in 1975,” was 
printed in the July issue of the A. L. A. 
Bulletin. Second prize went to Marjorie E. 
Utt, State Medical Library, Los Angeles; 
third, to Miriam E. McNally, assistant sec- 
retary of the Adult Education Council of 
Denver. Honorable mention went to Paul 
Bixler, Antioch College Library; Robert D. 
Franklin, Shelby County Libraries, Cossitt 
Library, Memphis, Tennessee; and Mrs. 
Edna Leising, Public Library, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 

The candidates for JMRT offices for 
1938-39 were announced and those present 
were introduced to the group. The election 
results are given at the end of these proceed- 
ings. 

Following the business meeting, there was 
a discussion of “The Library As a Social 
Force.” William Tucker, Washington State 
Library, Olympia, began by describing 
“Where It Fails.” Marion Shafer, Public 
Library, Minneapolis, continued with a gen- 
eral statement, “Where It Succeeds.” 
Dorothea F. Hyle, Public Library, Kansas 
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City, Missouri, concluded with “Recom- 
mendations for the Future.” Their papers 
follow: 


Mr. Tucker’s PAPER 


An adequate financial basis is the pre- 
requisite for the proper functioning of any 
social service institution. Here the library 
makes a rather poor showing when com- 
pared with the schools, even when we con- 
sider that ours is a much smaller and newer 
profession. At no time have library salaries 
approached the level necessary for a truly 
American standard of living. Of the many 
reasons for this we have time to mention 
only one of the foremost—that most li- 
brarians are so far removed from the social 
scene of which they are a part that they have 
not engaged in adequate organized effort for 
adequate salaries. Unions, staff associations, 
and strong regional and national professional 
associations are media through which organ- 
ization for economic betterment might well 
be effected. Like teachers, librarians must 
become vocal and effective politically if they 
would improve their condition. As a group, 
they must become political without becoming 
partisan. They must become library states- 
men. 

Next in importance to personnel are the 
plant and the tools. As long as libraries 
are starved for book and maintenance funds, 
a third of our nation will remain in the 
cultural slums. 

Of greatest significance in this connection 
is the paucity of material in our libraries 
that is suitable for the American reading 
public. If we are to serve a reading public 
that has on the average an eighth-grade edu- 
cation or less, we must have an ample supply 
of suitable reading matter. To be suitable 
this must be simple and interesting in con- 
tent and presentation and attractive in for- 
mat. The readable books committee and the 
Readability Laboratory are making praise- 
worthy beginnings, but the surface has 
hardly been scratched. It is interesting that 
the ablest efforts on a commercial scale 
along this line are being made by progressive 
publishers with social vision. I allude to 
such material dealing with the contemporary 
scene as Modern Age books and the pic- 
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torial magazines like Photo-History and 
Focus. 

Without a doubt, we often spend too 
much money on fiction and non-fiction dupli- 
cates of passing interest and too little on ma- 
terial of lasting value. 

Outright censorship of materials politi- 
cally or economically repugnant to a par- 
ticular librarian is still a too frequent 
occurrence. Often this censorship is un- 
conscious, but nevertheless effective, which 
should cause us to realize the desirability 
of formulating more definite standards for 
the selection of material. This will call for 
a much greater knowledge of the contem- 
porary world than the average librarian has 
today. 

We have mentioned the absence of library 
service over large rural areas, but we often 
fail to recognize the frequent maldistribu- 
tion of library service within the confines 
of single cities and metropolitan areas. 
Often one section of a large city will render 
several times the per capita service to one 
area or group that it does to another. Even 
under the best set-up, we still fail to render 
adequate service for study and recreation in 
all legitimate fields of endeavor. We still 
fail to function as an adequate laboratory 
for the full life. 

Specialization and mechanization are far 
from being sufficiently exploited in the li- 
brary field. We would scorn the doctor 
who wishes to operate upon us if we found 
that he also served as his own nurse and 
sharpened his own surgical instruments. 
Least of all would we trust him with an im- 
portant operation if he were not a specialist. 
Still, we are trying to administer highly 
specialized, intellectual medicines to the 
minds of men when we are too often without 
specialization and do much clerical work. 

Our modern industrial order, through 
adhering closely to the criterion of profit- 

ability, is slow to make adequate use of 
technological advance. But it is not so 
slow as the library is to make use of me- 
chanical developments to make work more 
efficient. And the library, as an educational 
institution in our society, must lead instead 
of follow. Otherwise, its usefulness is 
greatly restricted. 
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But to have an effective personnel, we 
must have a personnel that has both a broad 
and specialized educational development. 
No matter what his field of specialization, 
the modern librarian needs a much greater 
working knowledge of economics, sociology, 
psychology, and political science than he 
usually has. He is now too often comparable 
to the aspiring author who knows all the 
mechanics of constructing a sentence but is 
quite unable to put this technical knowledge 
to work in writing a book. 

In the matter of the organization of per- 
sonnel, democratic government must be the 
rule if we are to serve as educational leaders 
in a democracy. This may involve only 
purely professional organizations of the type 
we have heretofore known or the almost 
complete unionization of our profession 
(building on and beyond our present pro- 
fessional standards and achievements) and 
effecting an affiliation with the American 
working class, which constitutes the great 
majority of the people in our modern democ- 
racy. My minimum prediction is for a 
considerable increase in this trend within 
the next few years. My sympathies as an 
administrator are with it. 

The unrepresentativeness of the average 
large library’s board is more or less well 
known. Elective school boards more nearly 
approach democratic administration than do 
appointive library boards, because there is 
often an average citizen in their midst. Li- 
braries might well experiment more with the 
elective board. Spontaneous public interest 
in library service (and therefore in library 
support) might be more apt to result. 

Of the greatest importance is adequate 
centralization and codrdination of library 
resources: financial, physical, and personnel. 
Here again is a need for library statesman- 
ship even surpassing current political states- 
manship, for under the most favorable 
present conditions library statesmen must 
work within a governmental framework 
arranged by political statesmen. 

Without effective public relations work 
the best library will meet with only partial 
success in its program. Our best efforts are 
still amateurish in all the media of public 
relations work: personal contacts, news- 


papers, radio, clubs, civic organizations, etc. 
We have made some strides in our work 
with avocational and professional groups, 
but our efforts are still very halting with 
labor and farm groups. And these comprise 
the great bulk of our population. 

At the top of the scale of administrative 
work must come effective planning on inter- 
national, national, regional, state, sectional, 
and metropolitan bases. These efforts need 
to be thoroughly integrated and coérdinated. 
A considerable’ expenditure of money, skill, 
and effort will be necessary to make such 
work effective; and we will doubtless have 
to tap resources outside the profession as 
well as within. Movements for state and 
federal aid are hopeful harbingers of the 
new day. But they are only a beginning; 
and they are not yet within our grasp. 

I am almost ashamed to give mere men- 
tion with only the scantiest treatment to the 
many items I have introduced, for none of 
them could be adequately treated in less 
than a chapter. My brevity even runs the 
risk of being viewed as dogmatism. But 
perhaps it is better to have named them all 
together, no matter how briefly, than not to 
have named them at all. Needless to add, 
I have great faith in the future of our pro- 
fession, or I would not still be a member. 


Miss SHAFER’S PAPER 


You have had an opportunity to observe 
Mr. Tucker’s picture, “Where Libraries 
Fail As a Social Force.” With his permis- 
sion and with yours, I shall turn the picture 
over. (All modern art should be viewed 
up-side-down anyway.) We now have an- 
other picture, “Where Libraries Succeed As 
a Social Force.” All the depressions, you 
will note, become stepping stones; all the 
sloughs of despond become foothills to the 
mountains beyond; and the abysses of 
neglect, when viewed up-side-down, are 
pinnacles of success, the successes of the 
library in the field of social service. 

This field of social service furnishes par- 
ticularly green pastures for junior members, 
for though we may not have the “pull” we 
certainly have the “push” to move the oppor- 
tunities and privileges of the library into 
every empty bookshelf in the community. 
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And since it is easier to travel on a road that 
has already been made, even though we 
must avoid the ruts, I will humbly but 
happily map out for you some of the existing 
by-paths on which the library travels into 
the social life of the community as well as 
the well trodden paths that lead to the li- 
brary door. 

The success of an institution lies, I be- 
lieve, in performing certain services more 
satisfactorily or filling some need more 
fully than any other agency. What services 
are there then which the library can per- 
form? What social needs are there that the 
library can fill? 

First is the pressing need for profitable 
leisure-time activity, for with enforced idle- 
ness and shorter working hours, men turn 
here and there for time-killers, supplemen- 
tary jobs, or cultural enrichment. The li- 
brary has succeeded in supplying these wants 
for many patrons. It furnishes shelter and 
a quiet relaxing atmosphere for persons 
living in cold and cheerless homes. No 
other social agency handles as many persons 
per day as does the library. It provides 
recreational reading for those who desire it 
and there is not one of you who does not 
know at least two or three stories of men 
and women who have turned failure into 
success through the use of the library, per- 
haps through 4 Thousand Ways to Make 
$roo0. It is true that this service is not 
used by everyone, it is neither compulsory 
nor obligatory, and it is too often unheralded, 
but the success is there. It lies in quality 
more than quantity. 

Second is the general need for supple- 
mentary education. High-school graduates 
want to learn more; college graduates want 
to maintain their edge on competitors; pro- 
fessional men and artists require inspira- 
tion and news of recent developments; and 
the layman, who has to compete for em- 
ployment under ever rising standards of edu- 
cation, needs a free, complete, and accessible 
store of information. This store the library 
provides, collecting and putting in order in- 
formation which will enable the patron to 
secure the knowledge which will raise the 
intellectual, economic, or social level of his 
living. 
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Third, the public library, as a product 
of democracy, is the only social agency which 
can meet the need of that democracy for 
educated thinkers, thinkers so necessary to 
an intelligent operation of a government by 
the people. The public forums in Minne- 
apolis and radio talks in Kansas City pre- 
sent arguments on both sides of current 
questions. These are in addition to the 
material collected and preserved in the li- 
brary itself, where the employee who wishes 
to understand the problems of capitalism or 
the employer who needs to be instructed in 
the arguments of labor can both find infor- 
mation. No other agency has the neutral, 
nonpartisan capacities of the library and in 
most places this honor is zealously guarded. 

Last and most important is the need of 
the community for a younger generation 
with profitable leisure interests and logical 
thinking habits. The careful book selection 
done in children’s and young people’s rooms, 
school libraries, reading clubs, and hobby 
shows, and all the other work done to stimu- 
late good reading play no mean part in guid- 
ing the after-school and vacation hours 
of the “not-yet-adults.” These early habits 
of reading widely and choosing carefully are 
going to carry through and make for better 
living in the next generation. 

So much does the library do within its 
four walls. So much of social service does 
the library afford those who seek its doors. 

But many libraries do more. They have 
made notable beginnings in carrying these 
services to the people. Minneapolis as the 
home of Miss Countryman, the “Jane 
Addams of libraries,” has come a long way. 
Book service to hospitals, branches in all 
districts, county book trucks, collections in 
neighborhood houses, homes for the aged, 
offices, firebarns, adult camps, factories, the 
women’s detention home, and the city jail 
put books in the hands of those who are un- 
able to come to the library. In addition, the 
library codperates actively with other social 
agencies through its readers’ advisory serv- 
ice, with book lists and guided reading. But 
these are beginnings, and I must end. So 
hats off to the librarians whose work has 
brought the library so far, and ears open to 
the suggestions for the future. 
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Miss Hyte’s Paper 
What is a social force? 
Definition: An active agent in the promo- 

tion of social betterment, social ideals, and 

social enlightment. 

We have heard how the library succeeds 
and how the library fails as a social force. 
Now, I have been asked to make recom- 
mendations for the future. I have only two, 
but they cover a vast amount of territory. 
The first has to do with library personnel. 
By this, I mean the librarians themselves. 
We can succeed as an institution only in so 
far as we succeed as individuals. We have 
to feel the incentive, the necessity, and the 
responsibility to make the library of the 
future function as a social force. 

When I speak of social force, I think of 
something bigger than contact with the school 
and with the church. I mean contact with 
every man, woman, and child in the vicinity. 
Know your people. Study their ambitions 
and their possibilities. 

Professor William F. Ogburn has said 
that the library does not exist in a vacuum, 
that it is molded by social factors. I think 
we can go a step further than this and say 
that to be a true social force, we have to help 
mold society. We have a_ wonderful 
heritage of books, of culture, and of dreams 
to pass on to others. We need leaders to do 
this. We need men and women with vision 
and, what is more important, with the power 
and ability to translate their vision into real- 
ity. Dorothy Canfield Fisher has said that 
librarians are like missionaries in their 
zeal. We have to be. We are an integral 
part in the shaping of mankind and his 
ideals. Our library possessions are not the 
simple material collections of books, but 
the ends to which we can apply the principles 
in those books. Of what good are thou- 
sands of books if they do not reach anyone? 
We have in our hands the spirit of the thing, 
the needs of humanity and the knowledge 
of how to minister to these needs, for men 
have a greater need than hunger of body. 

Theodore Roosevelt said that “next to 
the school and the church, the library was 
the greatest power for good in a commu- 
nity.” We agree with him, or we would not 
be librarians, but we have to learn how to 
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be an active power for good. We cannot 
just sit back of the library desk and be a 
power for good. It is not that easy. We 
have to have more than background, than li- 
brary school qualifications. We have to be 
leaders. We have to go out into our com- 
munities and show people what the true 
meaning of library service is. This is what 
I mean by personnel. I do not mean a 
wholesale group of would-be platform agi- 
tators. No, it goes deeper than that. It 
has to have a spiritual quality whether we 
like to admit it or not. We cannot expect 
the proper remuneration for our efforts, not 
for a long time at least. Part of that, I 
think, depends a good deal on us. We have 
to convince the people we serve that we are 
valuable to them in terms of dollars and 
cents, as well as in other ways. We, our- 
selves, have to be so definitely sold on our 
“product,” which is library service, that we 
can talk it up proudly to everyone we meet. 

Last year, when I was chairman of the 
Missouri Library Association Junior Mem- 
bers, I invited Mr. Benjamin E. Powell, li- 
brarian of the University of Missouri, to be 
one of the speakers at our luncheon at the 
annual association convention. One thing 
that Mr. Powell said startled me, and I have 
been thinking about it ever since. In one 
single sentence, he put his finger on the crux 
of the whole thing. He said we librarians 
bristle with importance at our own meetings. 
We act like very important people. But put 
us in a group with other professions, with 
teachers, doctors, lawyers, and how do we 
act? We say, “Oh, I am a librarian,” as if 
we were ashamed to admit it! That is 
true. I have seen it happen, but Mr. 
Powell’s remark woke me up. He said we 
should be proud to be librarians! Right 
there is the secret. But I would carry it a 
step farther. I would ask you to think how 
it would work if you not only were proud to 
be a librarian, but if you adopted the attitude 
that it was your solemn duty to convince 
the doctors and the lawyers and the teachers 
that you were proud to be a librarian. 
Show them your reasons and make them 
believe it, too. That is one recommendation 
for the future. 

To do this, however, you have to start 
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with yourself. I have already said that for 
the library to be a social force, librarians 
themselves have to feel a responsibility to 
take an active part. It is my contention that 
library schools have a right to expect cul- 
ture, educational background, and all of 
those qualities that are stressed in their 
graduates, but I do not think they have the 
right to select men and women in the first 
place who would not be successful in the 
business world. What should a business 
executive have that a librarian is not ex- 
pected to have? People have thought there 
was a difference. I cannot see it. To take 
our place as leaders in society, we need to 
have more than a business executive. I 
have said we need leaders and people with 
vision and the ability to translate that vision 
into actuality. We should know how to 
talk, to think on a public platform. We 
should have personality or at least attempt 
to cultivate it. We should be efficient and 
capable. We take that for granted, but we 
need another quality and that is a little 
human sympathy and understanding. I have 
seen a change in the attitude of librarians in 
general just since I came into the library. 
Not so long ago, you know, librarians were 
often unapproachable, apparently disinter- 
ested, and sometimes they were even known 
to be rude to patrons. That is inexcusable 
to my way of thinking. Heaven knows there 
are times when we think we are justified in 
wringing the necks of the “dear public,” but 
I do not mean being courteous to the kind 
who talk up for themselves. We have to 
be. But I am speaking of that extra pinch 
of kindliness which is due to those timid 
souls who enter our libraries and are too 
awed and too conscious of their own igno- 
rance in the face of our supreme heights to 
make themselves heard at all. To be the 
right kind of librarians in the future, we 
need to know how to approach these people 
on their own limited plane and never, never 
talk down or be supercilious. 

I had a personal lecture once, not directed 
at me, thank goodness, but at librarians in 
general, and I have never forgotten it. It 
was back in the days when I was new in the 
library, and I had inquired about an ad- 
vanced correspondence course at Columbia 
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University. One of their field professors, 
or whatever they call them, came to talk 
to me about the course. I was home with 
a broken arm, and so he had an opportunity 
to talk to me longer perhaps than he would, 
had I been at the library. He said that 
often he came into libraries bedraggled and 
dusty because he used his car for field trips, 
and often he did not get the same attention 
his better dressed neighbor received. He 
told me to be kind to everyone who ap- 
proached, whether he wore overalls or a top 
hat. I have never forgotten his advice. I 
will grant you that we junior members have 
changed things; I do not believe that advice 
belongs to us as much as it did to older li- 
brarians, and they are learning, too. 

We have to go further than this. The 
doctor has a bedside manner; the lawyer in- 
spires faith in his client. And we have to 
inspire faith in our own public, if we wish 
to get results, and we have to carry this 
creed away from the library with us and 
not be afraid to seize an opportunity to 
spread library propaganda, if you wish to 
call it that, wherever we go. We have to 
make people associate libraries with the per- 
sonalities of librarians they meet. We have 
to remember that people on the whole are 
disinterested and do not know about li- 
braries. We have to teach them before we 
can be a social force, and the average in- 
dividual will learn more from contact with 
an up-and-coming librarian than he will from 
any other source. That is one of my 
recommendations for the future: to think of 
it as your duty to be proud to be a librarian 
and to attempt to interest others you meet 
in library development. 

The second and last recommendation is 
publicity. Publicity is a subject very dear to 
my heart. Libraries have maintained the 
“holier than thou” attitude long enough. 
They need to advertise as earnestly, as effec- 
tively, as any business house advertises its 
wares. Just look at the statistics for card 
holders in cities. We in Kansas City rank 
second highest to Portland, as I discovered 
in a recent issue of the A. L. A. Bulletin. 
Our percentage is 40 per cent, but is that 
anything to be proud of? To be a true social 
force, do you not think that percentage should 
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be at least 70? Think how many people 
there are who never even think of libraries. 
To many who use the library, all our sys- 
tems of self-help, readers’ advisory service, 
and library tools are lost to them. Think 
what it would mean if more people were to 
realize the library benefits. Do you not 
think as the demand increased the supply 
would? What of our budgets then? That 
is another responsibility—making people real- 
ize what the library has to offer them. Tell 
them in plain words what it means to them 
in their everyday needs. There have been 
attempts made at library publicity, but they 
have been sporadic. We have never at- 
tempted any concerted nation-wide move, 
such as the celebration of a National Library 
Week. That should provide the necessary 
launching and impetus to give us a chance 
to carry through with a unified program 
to reach people everywhere. We have to 
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learn how to sell the library just as any 
salesman sells his goods. We not only have 
to know our product, library service, but we 
have to tell people about it, if we intend to 
have our service used as it should be. 

There is a two-fold program for the 
future, and both aspects are interwoven. 
We have a big challenge. Are we going to 
accept it, we the librarians of tomorrow? 
I think we are. 


Orricers ELEcrep 


Officers for 1938-39 are: Chairman, Mrs. 
Norma Olin Ireland, 433 East Valley View 
Street, Altadena, California; secretary, Wil- 
lard Heaps, School of Library Service, 
Columbia University, New York City; 
board member, Christine Taylor, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Potty Post, Secretary 


Latin cAmerica, (ommittee on Library (o0peration 


, N\HE annual meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Library Codperation with 
Latin America was held Thursday 
afternoon, June 16, in the Municipal Audi- 
torium, Kansas City. Charles F. Gosnell, 
acting chairman of the committee, presided. 

The major items of business before the 
committee had already been discussed in 
closed session; action on them is noted in 
the annual report of the committee published 
in the September issue of the A. L. A. 
Bulletin. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 
A resolution of thanks to the Rockefeller 
Foundation for its recent grants in fields 
of interest to the committee; a resolution 
thanking the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace for its activity on behalf of 
United States representation at the exhibi- 
tion in the new national library of Colombia 
at Bogota; a resolution thanking the United 
States Department of State for its expanded 
interest in cultural relations with Latin 
America and suggesting that a professional 
librarian would be of value in the new 


Division of Cultural Relations. 
Frank Glenn, bookseller, Kansas City, 


Missouri, then presented a paper on the 
“Latin-American Book Trade.” 


Mr. GLenn’s PApPer* 
The subject which I have been asked 


to discuss has been given very little con- 
sideration by the trade or by the layman. 
Thousands annually are delving into the 
history, art, and literature of their Euro- 
pean ancestors but little has been done to 
uncover the heritage which is ours as Ameri- 
cans. We are just becoming cognizant of 
the fact that our neighbors of the south had 
great literature and art in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries and earlier. 

Most of us recognize that the most 
beautifully printed book in the world is 
the Gutenberg Bible but few of us know 
that the Missale Romanum printed in Mex- 
ico in 1561 is by any standard the finest 
book yet printed on the North American 
continent. There is a romance awaiting 
the writer who will take the time and labor 
to write a biography of Juan Pablos; his 
trials and tribulations in establishing a 


* Abridged. 
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printing press in the new world in a hostile 
country among peoples whose language was 
unknown and unfamiliar to him. I have 
often reflected on the daring and the courage 
of the man who transported that printing 
press from Spain to Vera Cruz and then 
by pack mule up over the mountains into 
Mexico City and the artistry of the man 
who was able to produce such a beautiful 
book as the Dialogo Doctrina a hundred 
years before printing had been introduced 
in the colonies of the United States. 

But the question arises, “What books 
shall we buy and from whom shall we buy 
them?” As an evidence of our lack of inter- 
est in this subject in the past and the diffi- 
culty surrounding the writing of this paper, 
may I point to the fact that Clegg’s Jnter- 
national Directory does not contain any in- 
formation whatsoever as to publishers or 
booksellers in any of the Latin-American 
countries. We do find, however, those of 
South Africa, Canada, China, Egypt, India, 
and other countries. For this reason I am 
including, as a part of this paper, a list of 
the booksellers in Mexico and in South and 
Central America so that this will be avail- 
able for the library profession. 


BOOKSELLERS IN MEXICO, SOUTH AND 


CENTRAL AMERICA 
Argentina 

Sres. J. Lajouane & Cia. 

Calle Bolivar, 270 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 

Libreria Panamericana 

Casilla Correo No. 98 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Sr. Gerardo Fernandez Blanco 
Calle Gavilan, 261 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Hans Erik Hausner 

Cordoba 487, 30 E. 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Mitchell’s English Book Store 
576 Cangallo 580 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Beutelspacher & Cia. 

Casilla de Correo 415 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 

J. Menendez 

Calle B. de Irigoyen, 186 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Bolivia 
Sres. Arno Hermanos 


Calle Comercio, 129 al 133 
La Paz, Bolivia 
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Brazil 
Chefe da Bibliotheca do Ministerio das Relascoes 
Exteriores 


Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


Bibliotheca Publica Municipal 
Seccao de Publicacoes Periodicas 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 


Libraria Martins, Rua Appeninos 1102 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 


Illmos. Snrs. J. Leite & Cia. 
Rua Sao Jose, 80 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


Livraria do Globo 
Barcellos, Bertaso & Cia. 
Rio Grande Do Sul 
Porto Alegri, Brazil 


A Livraria Editora Coelho Branco 
Rua da Quitanda, 9 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


A Livraria Freitas Barros 
Rua 15 de Novembre, 19-A 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 


Crashley & Company 
58 Rua do Ouvidor 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


Chile 
Libraria y Editorial Nacimiento 
Ahumada 125 
Casilla No. 2298 
Santiago, Chile 


Libreria y Editorial Ercilla 
Augustinas 1639 
Casilla No. 2787 
Santiago, Chile 


Casa Zamorana y Caperan 
Compania rors y 1019, Casilla 362 
Santiago, Chile 


Colombia 


Sres. Camacho Roldan & Cia. 
Apartado Postal No. 199 
Bogota, Colombia 


Libreria Cosmos 
Calle 14, Numero 127 
Bogota, Colombia 


Libreria Meggelon 
Apartado de Correo No. 211 
Cartagena, Colombia 


Costa Rica 
Libreria de Carlos Federspiel, S.A. 
Apartado No. 1088 
San Jose, Costa Rica 


Libreria Lehmann, Sauter & Cia. 
Apartado No. 147 

San Jose, Costa Rica 

Sauter & Company 


Apartado 249 
San Jose, Costa Rica 
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Cuba 
Cultural, S.A. 
La Moderna Poesia, 
Obispo 135 
Apartado No. 605 
Habana, Cuba 
Valentin Garcia y Cia. 
Apartado 2103 
Habana, Cuba 


Dominican Republic 


Sr. A. Echavarria 

Libreria “San Rafael” 

Duarte, Esq. Luperon 

Ciudad Trujille, Republica Dominicana 


Equador 


Libreria Espanola de V. M. Janer 

Calle de Pichincha 

Apartado No. 413 

Guayaquil, Equador 

Libreria “Indoamerica” de Leonardo 
Jenaro Munoz 

Venezuela 36 

Apartado, No. 510 

Quito, Equador 

Carlos Weber 

Apartado 192 

Quito, Equador 


Guatemala 
Mr. E. Schoenstedt 


Libreria “Cosmos” 

6a Avenida Sur, Apartado No. 57 
Guatemala, Guatemala 

Sr. Rafael Cervantes 

12. C.O. No. 1 

c/o United Fruit Company 
Guatemala, Guatemala 
Goubaud y Cia., Ltda. 
Guatemala, Guatemala 

Libreria “Cosmos” 

6a Av. Sur, Apartado No. 57 
Guatemala, Guatemala 


Honduras 


Sres. Santos Soto & Cia. 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras 
Mexico 
Antigua Libreria Robredo de 
Jose Porrua e Hijos 
Esq. Argentina y Guatemala 
Apartado Postal No. 8855 
Mexico, D. F. 
Libreria de Porrua Hermanos y Cia. 
Esq. Argentina y Justo Sierra 
Apartado Postal No. 7990 
Mexico, D. F. 
Sr. Agustin S. Orortiz 
Apartado Postal No. 548 
Mexico, D. F. 
Nicaragua 
Biblioteca Selecta 


Propietarios: Raul Lacayo S. y Cia. 
Managua, Nicaragua 
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Panama 
Sres. Benedetti Hermanos 
Apartado No. 176 
Panama, Republica de Panama 


Paraguay 
Libreria Viuda Puigbonet, Sucesora 
Calle Palma, 78 
Casilla Correo No. 581 
Asuncion, Paraguay 
Juan Klug & Cia. 
Palma 212 S/16 
Asuncion, Paraguay 


Peru 


F. y E. Rosay 

Libreria Francesa Cientifica 

Giron Union (La Merced), 632 y 634 

Apartado 1309 

Lima, Peru 

Sr. Maximino Cobo 

Sagastegui No. 645 

Lima, Peru 

Sr. Jose Pareja 

Boza 876 

Lima, Peru 

Sr. Jorge Basadre 

Universidad Mayor de San Marcos 
de Lima 

Apartado No. 454 

Lima, Peru 


Portugal 


A Livraria Lelle & Irmao, Ltda. 
144, Rua das Carmelitas 

Porto, Portugal 

A Livraria Classica Editora 

de A. M. Teixeira & Cia. (Filhos) 
Praca dos Restaurados, 17 

Lisboa, Portugal 


Puerto Rico 
Sres, Cantero & Cia. 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 
Scotland 


John Grant 
31 George IV. Bridge 
Edinburgh, 1, Scotland 


(Publishes Catalogs containing Hispanic 


material) 
Uruguay 

Sres. Barreiro & Ramos, S.A. 
Casilla de Correo No. 15 
Montevideo, Uruguay 
Libreria Maximino Garcia 
Calle Sarandi, 477 
Montevideo, Uruguay 
Biblioteca da Facultad de Ingenieria 
Cerrito 73 
Montevideo, Uruguay 


os 


“enezuela 
Mr. Herman F. Ahrensburg, Jr. 
Apartado No. 889 
Caracas, Venezuela 
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Sr. F. Alberto Cordero Vega 
Libreria Espanola 

Mayor Av. Suere 175 
Apartado No. 52 

Caracas, Venezuela 


Luis Alberto Brito 
Apartado 484 
Caracas, Venezuela 


Lucien E, Gagnon 
Apartado 234 
Maracaibo, Venezuela 


* * * 


Mrs. Blanche S. Lupfer, Balboa Heights, 
Canal Zone, spoke next on “Problems of 
Modern Library Organization in Central 
America.” 


Mrs. Luprer’s Paper* 


The generalizations arrived at in this 
paper were made from experiences gained 
through participating in the reorganization 
of two libraries located in the tropical region 
of the Americas. 

To begin with the most important, it is 
an axiom that the codperation of the public 
is necessary in instituting government action 
for worthy causes and for the permanent 
maintenance of such established institutions 
in the public interest. A case in point is the 
public school system. In this age, no re- 
sponsible government which desires the good- 
will of citizens dares withdraw public funds 
entirely from the support of schools. 

Until it is fostered, in countries where 
public libraries are rare, public sentiment 
is not strongly in favor of the establishment 
and maintenance of public library systems. 
Advanced educators have advocated library 
expansion for many years, but they have met 
the recurring difficulty of sporadic allocation 
of funds to carry on the work. Nothing 
effective in organizing modern libraries can 
be accomplished until public money is ap- 
propriated regularly without possibility of 
unwarranted withdrawal for other uses at 
the instigation of those who may be respon- 
sible for government expenditures. 

In countries having a democratic form 
of government, the prevalence of individual- 
istic ideas is easily discernible. With the 
spread of cultural influences, this character- 


* Abridged. 


istic may become tempered by altruism to 
function for the good of the state. To 
achieve altruistic mass action on a particular 
project, a definite policy to present the idea 
forcibly should be undertaken and tact- 
fully managed. The Latin-American tem- 
perament is especially appreciative of cul- 
tural values and peculiarly susceptible to 
cultural influences. To express and receive 
ideas through the press has ever been their 
custom. It is merely a matter of instituting 
campaigns to make use of the regular agen- 
cies which disseminate ideas in order to 
make the Latin-American public aware that 
public libraries no less than public schools 
should be provided for their benefit out of 
public funds. 

It is particularly necessary to convert to 
an altruistic point of view the politicians 
who control the government. The inviola- 
bility of government appropriations for li- 
brary service must become an ideé fixe before 
any drastic action can be taken for modern 
library development on a scale that will in- 
sure the permanence of the institution. 

All of us are aware in theory at least of 
the evils of the “spoils system.” I believe 
it important to insist that library workers 
be placed on a career basis and subjected 
to strict examinations. “Casuals” are too 
great a hindrance to progress. It is not 
too much to ask that courses of instruction 
in library science be opened in some of the 
universities and even in the secondary 
schools. The effort that must be expended 
in individual libraries on training assistants 
takes far too much time on the whole. 

The best general advice that can be given, 
I believe to be this: Make no compromise 
with uninformed opinion in matters relating 
either to personnel or equipment. When 
progress is slow and unsuitable equipment 
proves most expensive in the long run, the 
blame will be yours for making concessions 
that you felt to be unwise. Remain firm 
in your demands even when driven to the 
wall. 

A word on locally produced equipment 
is in order here. Its use is to be com- 
mended when the product is up to standard 
and its installation will not entail replace- 
ment by more suitable equipment in a 
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short time. Locally made cards for the dic- 
tionary catalog cannot be recommended. 
The printing establishments do not seem 
to have machines which can cut to inter- 
national standard sizes with accuracy. 
There is a tendency to palm off the com- 
mercial 3 by 5 card as just as good. 

There is room for considerable reform 
in methods of book section. A common 
practice has been to stock the shelves of 
public libraries with private family libraries 
usually purchased at too high a figure. Usu- 
ally, too, in such purchases the quantity far 
outweighs the quality. Most of the books 
purchased from European sources are re- 
ceived from the publishers without binding, 
according to their regular custom. Poor 
judgment is likely to be used in selecting too 
heavy a binding for the quality of paper and 
the strength of the machine sewing. The re- 
sults are deplorable if the books are sub- 
jected to much handling. Local binders do 
not work cheaply for the government. 
Here, too, is a wide field for experience and 
judgment to institute reform. 

I have found it unwise to give readers ac- 
cess to the shelves where the public is un- 
familiar with systematized facilities. The 
assistance of an attendant is required. In 
cases where cards have been removed from 
the dictionary catalog in an effort to aid in 
the location of a volume, the result usually 
has not warranted a continuance of the prac- 
tice. The integrity of the catalog must be 
maintained. As a means of maintaining the 
integrity of the collection as a whole, the 
Newark system of charging was found to be 
very satisfactory. In the year of its super- 


vised management no books were lost 
through its operation. 
* * * 


Robert S. Chamberlain, Historical Re- 
search Division, Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, spoke next on “Archival 
Sources for the History of the Maya Area 
during the Sixteenth Century.” 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S PAPER* 


The Spaniards, with their legalism and 
formalism, characteristics represented per- 


* Abridged. 
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haps most fully in the person of Philip II, 
le roi paperassier, have left an amazingly 
complete record of their governmental ac- 
tivities in the New World, thus providing 
the historian with an almost inexhaustable 
store of archival sources. These sources 
form an integral part and concern all 
phases and aspects of administration, and 
they reveal the political, constitutional, eco- 
nomic, social, and religious history of the 
overseas possessions of the Crown of Cas- 
tile. The documentary sources of the six- 
teenth century for the history of the lands 
inhabited by the Maya peoples, namely, 
Yucatan, Guatemala, Chiapas, parts of ‘Ta- 
basco, western Honduras, and _ perhaps 
northern El Salvador, constitute a unit 
within this greater entity, and it is impos- 
sible to discuss them, or any other unit, 
except in relation to the whole. This paper, 
consequently, will treat of the general types 
of materials concerning the Spanish Indies 
and the archives and collections in which 
documents of the sixteenth century relative 
to the Maya area exist. 

To make clear the provenience of the 
papers involved and to explain their present 
distribution, it may be well briefly to outline 
the basic organization of the government of 
the American domains of the Crown of 
Castile as it existed at the close of the six- 
teenth century. At the head was the sover- 
eign, to whom, as an absolute monarch, the 
possessions of ultramar pertained. Under 
the crown, as one of the councils character- 
istic of the Castilian system, the Consejo de 
Indias exercised direct control over the 
colonies. Subordinate to this body was the 
Casa de Contratacion, located in Seville, 
which closely supervised trade and naviga- 
tion. In the Indies, the highest executive 
officers were the viceroys of New Spain and 
of Peru, who had superseded the adelanta- 
dos, governors, and audiencias as supreme 
administrative and military authorities. 
The viceroys were presidents of the audi- 
encias established in the vice-regal capitals. 

Immediately below the viceroys, and with 
considerable degree of actual independence, 
were the presidents and captains general of 
the subordinate audiencia districts within the 
viceroyalties. Preéminent and coérdinate in 
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judicial matters were the audiencias, or high 
chancery courts, erected in the capitals of 
the viceroyalties and in those of the major 
subdivisions into which the viceroyalties 
were organized. Appeals from the audi- 
encias went directly before the Consejo de 
Indias. The audiencias possessed certain 
administrative functions and the vice-regal 
audiencias assumed governmental authority 
in the absence of the viceroy. The audiencia 
districts were divided into lesser jurisdic- 
tional areas administered by gobernadores, 
alcaldes, mayores, and corregidores, who 
possessed governmental and judicial powers. 

In the cities and towns existed municipal 
governments, or cabildos, patterned after 
those of Castile. The administration of 
finances was in the hands of officiales reales, 
appointed by, and directly responsible to, 
the crown through the Consejo de Indias. 
Ecclesiastical government, through the 
patronato conceded by the popes, was closely 
allied with and subordinated to the crown, 
forming in actuality a-part of the royal 
government. In the Indian towns were 
established officials and cabildos after Casti- 
lian practice, these being supervised by Span- 
iards. The entire governmental organiza- 
tion depended directly upon the sovereign 
of Castile, in accord with the absolutism of 
the Spanish Hapsburgs. 

The territories of the Maya fell within 
the Viceroyalty of New Spain, the first vice- 
roy of which, Antonio de Mendoza, assumed 
authority in 1535, and were divided between 
the districts of the audiencias of Mexico and 
Guatemala, which assumed jurisdiction in 
1529 and 1544 respectively. Before the 
creation of the audiencias of Mexico, that of 
Santo Domingo, the first in the New World, 
had exercised authority over the general 
area of New Spain, and for a period prior 
to the erection of the audiencia of Guate- 
mala, it, had possessed jurisdiction over 


Len din ge 


HE meeting of the Lending Section 

was held Thursday, June 16, in the 
Municipal Auditorium, with Chair- 

man Mae C. Anders, Public Library, Des 
Moines, Iowa, presiding. Acting upon a 
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Honduras. The City of Mexico was the 
capital of the Viceroyalty of New Spain, and 
Guatemala City was that of the audiencia 
and Captaincy General of Guatemala. 


* * * 


From a report on the library of the Uni- 
versity of Panama, prepared by Ana Julia 
Pinel, librarian, Gerald H. Sandy presented 
the following summary in translation: 


UNIVERSITY OF PANAMA LIBRARY 


The library of the University of Panama 
was opened immediately after the founda- 
tion of the university in October, 1935. At 
present, it has about 8000 volumes and 250 
periodicals. Since there is no regular book 
fund, the collection cannot be built up sys- 
tematically. 

Use of the library is confined chiefly to the 
faculty and student body. Readers have 
free access to the periodicals in a special 
room, but not to books. The Dewey Deci- 
mal system is the basis of the classification 
scheme, and the Newark charging system is 
used. Circulation averages 750 per month. 
The usual period of loan is seven days, with 
the privilege of renewal. Reference books 
and others in general use, of which the li- 
brary has only one copy, are not lent except 
to a professor for use during a class period. 

The librarian and three assistants serve 
readers seeking to borrow books or consult 
them in the reading room, and also give as- 
sistance in the use of library resources. A 
bulletin issued periodically to inform readers 
of new acquisitions is sent to donors and 
interested persons, and to the university li- 
braries of Latin America. A bibliographic 
service is to be initiated soon, consisting of 
a series of notices of all books in the library 
on certain subjects. 

Cuarves F, Gosnei, Acting Chairman 


Section 


suggestion made by members of the section, 
the chairman had previously appointed a 
committee to present a plan for a Lending 
Section Continuation Committee. Pearl I. 
Field, Legler Regional Branch, Chicago 
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Public Library, chairman of the committee, 
presented the following recommendation: 


CONTINUATION COMMITTEE 


We propose that the chairman for 1939 
appoint a Nominating Committee with in- 
structions to nominate two persons, one to 
serve two years (as chairman in 1940) the 
other to serve three years (as chairman in 
1941). 

We propose that the outgoing chairman 
(1939) with these two new persons consti- 
tute a Continuation Committee. 

In succeeding years, the Nominating Com- 
mittee (appointed by each year’s chairman) 
will nominate one person for a three-year 
term, the first year to serve as vice chairman, 
the second year as chairman, and the third 
year as ex-chairman. 

The chairman will have the power of ap- 
pointing the secretary, who, together with 
the other two members of the Continuation 
Committee, will serve in an advisory ca- 
pacity, to be called upon at the discretion of 
the chairman. The chairman will also have 
full executive power to arrange the section’s 
program for the A. L. A. 

EMILige NETTER 
Auice WILLIAMS 
Peart I. Fretp, Chairman 


The recommendation was unanimously 
adopted by the section. 


* * * 


The theme for the afternoon’s discussion 
was, “Turning the Spotlight on the Circula- 
tion Department.” ‘There were three papers 
presented. Each treated the subject from a 
different point of view. “The Place of the 
Circulation Department in the Library Or- 
ganization” was described by Louise Lamb, 
Public Library, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Miss Lams’s PAPER 


Of necessity, the planning of circulation 
work differs in various sized public libraries, 
so we can only discuss the broader problems 
and vital phases which remain more or less 
the same everywhere. What is the real sig- 
nificance of this so-called circulation depart- 
ment? We often visualize it only as the 
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business office of the library which provides 
facilities for the lending and receiving of 
books for borrowers. It is much more than 
that, for it is, in a larger sense, the reception 
room where more friends are made or lost 
to the library than in any other, according 
to the degree of hospitality and graciousness 
reflected within its walls. Any effective pub- 
licity which may have brought expectant 
visitors through our doors only pays divi- 
dends in direct ratio to the enthusiastic and 
effective service rendered. 

Thus is it strange indeed that it is in any 
way necessary to defend or strengthen the 
position of the circulation department in the 
function of the library as a whole. Of late, 
however, there has arisen a tendency to con- 
sider this rather “old-timer” department too 
much in the light of a merely mechanical and 
perfunctory piece of work. If not over- 
looked, it has been at least overshadowed by 
a zeal for developing newer and, for a mo- 
ment, more arresting phases of our work— 
such as special services along the lines of 
adult education and an increasing number of 
specialized departments within the library. 
All this, on the contrary, only furthers the 
need to strengthen, as a unifying force, our 
centralized circulation department. Since 
this is so often a first point of contact, it 
has a very definite and close interrelationship 
with all other departments or literature divi- 
sions and for them it is strategically the most 
important part of the library. The degree 
of intelligence and intuitive judgment shown 
at the information desk regulates the num- 
ber of readers found needing adult education 
or other special services. It is here, through 
a careful or careless interpretation of the 
patron’s first question that he is piloted in 
the right or wrong way. With this in mind, 
it behooves us to turn the spotlight, if not 
the candid camera, upon the circulation de- 
partment, one of the oldest and most essen- 
tial, looking below the surface to see if it 
has not suffered from a lack of consideration 
and proper personnel provision on the part 
of some administrators. 

First, let us consider its business opera- 
tions in book distribution. Marked im- 
provements have been made in the matter 
of these mechanical services for the library 
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public. As is most suitable, this work is 
delegated as far as possible to the clerical 
staff, the division between the clerical and 
professional types of service being more 
sharply defined, always emphasizing, how- 
ever, a thorough knowledge of this routine 
on the part of the professional staff. More 
efficient methods of charging by fool-proof 
charging machines have been installed quite 
generally, and the registration of borrowers 
has been simplified to the utmost degree 
without endangering safe and proper loan 
records. A more friendly atmosphere has 
been created by replacing the institutional 
“cage-like” desks with others less forbidding, 
arranged more pleasingly. 

So far, no “seeing-eye” has been invented 
for detecting books spirited away under 
coats or elsewhere. However, all libraries 
are studying this serious problem of exit 
control: and where possible are providing 
facilities to enforce the checking of brief 
cases, bags, or other containers, together 
with an attendant to examine all books or 
other material taken from the building. 
Overdues are handled as tactfully and sim- 
ply as possible, in a business-like way, but 
without unpleasant commercial technique, 
so foreign to the social spirit of a library. 
Circulation records are kept accurately but 
still with no telling results in proportion to 
the time consumed computing them, at best 
offering a very partial measure of the pow- 
erful usefulness of the library to society. If 
circulation figures for certain large classes 
of non-fiction are to give a real picture, the 
count would need to be subdivided at least 
by tens. For example, in our 200 class we 
may speak glibly of the gratifying number 
of religious books passed out over the desk. 
Can we actually know how many of them 
comprise so-called religious matter and how 
many are concerned with Jewish history, 
mythology, or mysticism? Last year at an 
A. L. A. informal panel discussion, it was 
suggested in a spirit of banter, that so much 
time was spent gathering circulation statis- 
tics of little value that the experiment of 
weighing fiction and non-fiction cards should 
be made, approximating a correct figure in 
this way, making due allowance for the soil 
on cards. 
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If strides have been made in time-saving 
and efficient methods and practices of book 
distribution, where then is our weakness? 
From my observation locally and elsewhere 
it is too often found in the mediocre quality 
of clerical personnel. All library contacts 
should bear the fruits of public good-will 
which result only when even these clerical 
services are performed with pleasing gra- 
ciousness as well as efficiency. Too often, 
for the purposes of economy or otherwise, 
indifferent substitute student and other im- 
mature help is utilized. The library in- 
terests of this type of assistant are often too 
remote and their flippancy of manner too 
irritating to the public. The temptation to 
economize by using free but inferior WPA 
assistants has only increased this difficulty. 
On the contrary, great care should be used 
in the selection of the clerical staff. Suffi- 
cient salary outlay should be made to secure 
assistants with enough cultural background 
and educational training to make them cour- 
teous under all conditions. They need 
patience and poise to deal with irritating 
overdues and other problematic situations. 
They must, above all, have vision enough to 
realize that our fines and other small 
“nuisance fees” and penalties are not in- 
stigated for the purpose of “bringing up the 
public in the way they should go.” Such 
regulations are only an undesirable though 
necessary effort to secure the return of books 
on time and to curb special services for the 
careless, which cause delays for the orderly 
patron. 

Above everything else, clerical assistants 
must have enough intuitive tact to realize 
that no regulating or penalizing circulation 
rule ever is so perfect that it must not at 
times, perhaps often, be broken. Unneces- 
sary irritations at the routine desks create 
unfavorable prejudices and dampen the en- 
thusiasm of library patrons. All this does 
not mean that rules for the most part should 
not be enforced. The crux of the matter is 
that here the right or wrong interpretation 
of rules and service is extremely important. 

Let us now turn to a consideration of the 
more important work of information desk or 
desks which should be manned by the very 
specially selected and professionally trained 
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assistant. A broad education and a wide 
knowledge of books is desirable but that is 
not enough. The assistants should be per- 
sonally attractive, gracious, interested in all 
kinds of people, and with sufficient objec- 
tivity not to impose their own preferences 
on the reader. Why do we need such strong 
resourceful people for this phase of circula- 
tion work? For many reasons. 

The information desk might be compared 
to the diagnosing clinic of the medical pro- 
fession, with a finger on the pulse of the 
reader-patient to detect his needs. It is here 
that by clever queries the often obscure and 
inarticulate wants of readers are uncovered. 
All of us in this work have discovered the 
reticent and apologetic approach many 
patrons have in asking questions. Therefore 
it is important that they should be met 
in an encouraging spirit of hospitality and 
friendliness. 

In a recent talk, William Lyon Phelps 
divided readers roughly into two classes— 
those who read to remember and those who 
read to forget. When either of these library 
visitors requires the service of book selec- 
tion, the assistant needs, in addition to a 
broad book knowledge, discernment, infinite 
patience, and an innate human _ interest. 
For example, he is so often asked ambigu- 
ously for a “good book” for the reader him- 
self or for afriend or relative. Much 
detective sense as well as intuition is needed 
to ferret out the meaning of the word 
“good.” A commonplace example of this oc- 
curred lately. A young girl of senior high 
school age asked for some good books for her- 
self. How naively they put their trust in us! 
The first question brought out the fact that 
this was reading for pleasure. The second 
that she liked the books of Zona Gale, Booth 
Tarkington, and John Galsworthy, which 
paved the way for her introduction to other 
fine American and English authors. A less 
interested assistant at the same desk, with 
less social understanding, might have handed 
this young girl some innocuous light ro- 
mances or mystery stories and felt that she 
had disposed of the matter. But she would 


have lost the chance of further stimulating 
the patron’s taste for good reading. 
Of course, all information desks and de- 
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partments in the library are doing adult 
education work on their own, as well as 
scouting readers in need of expert advisory 
services. There are many retarded people 
who express their wants inarticulately and 
it requires much cleverness to see under- 
neath their real needs. For example, a 
young boy asked, “Where do you keep your 
books on grammar?” After careful ques- 
tioning it was revealed that he wanted books 
giving help toward meeting people grace- 
fully, on developing personality, and on the 
art of conversation which suggested the 
grammar request. He really needed an in- 
formal follow-up reading course which he 
later secured from our readers’ advisory 
service. Experience makes the alert li- 
brarian wary of the oft-repeated blanket 
request for books on philosophy and psy- 
chology. In many cases, what the patron 
really wants is a course of inspirational 
reading, along the lines of “conduct of life,” 
which can be furnished by the readers’ ad- 
visory service. 

We have spoken of the shyness and reti- 
cence of some of the readers who come to 
our doors. They should never find a li- 
brarian at the desk so absorbed in reading 
or detail work that they hesitate to inter- 
rupt. Recently, I overheard a patron remark 
to an assistant who looked thus absorbed, 
“May I annoy you to ask where I can get 
this book?” At the information desk also, 
we must guard against assuming too much 
knowledge on the part of library users. In 
this connection, it is most unwise to send 
readers indiscriminately to the public catalog 
who may be lost in its complex maze. In 
larger libraries, the catalog is rarely near 
enough these desks for the call numbers or 
other information to be procured by the 
information desk staff, so where possible the 
reader should be piloted to a catalog as- 
sistant. If they have to be left to their own 
devices in this matter, caution them to come 
back for help if they are unsuccessful. We 
all know how seldom the public copies num- 
bers correctly and how pitifully inadequate 
they are in selecting proper titles from a 
subject index. 

Turning to a former statement that some 
of our very best publicity comes through 
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service in the circulation department, we 
know how deeply most special services are 
appreciated by the public and how disap- 
pointing it is to patrons to be told that a 
book needed immediately is out. I believe 
that it pays to bend every effort to produce 
such a book when needed for an emergency. 
On one occasion, After Repeal, by Leonard 
V. Harrison, not yet added to the library, 
was wanted by a man to use at his club meet- 
ing the next day. It was located finally in the 
order department, prepared, and cataloged 
while he waited. A new and very satisfied 
borrower was found for the library. 

In the all important matter of the book 
collection, the circulation department does 
and must play an important réle. The 
many requests for new books coming to our 
desks are helpful for those making new 
book purchase decisions. The number of 
reserves left here for best sellers and other 
titles, as well as a study of discard records 
are helpful guides for book duplication. 
An intelligent record of book demands re- 
sulting from school assignments, radio pub- 
licity, movies, and other theater club 
programs, political and literary lectures, and 
many other sources can do much toward 
strengthening our book collection. In fact, 
in no other part of the library system can 
more light be gathered on general reading 
trends and needs than in this, the loan 
department. 

Shortage of time prevents further ampli- 
fication of the important functions of the 
loan department. I like this quotation 
from a New York Times editorial, re- 
printed in the Journal of Adult Education 
for April, 1938: “Books themselves do not 
alone make a library for the great public. 
The librarian and the books together are the 
library.” If the circulation department plays 
its part wisely and well in this combination, 
it will be one of the strongest factors to- 
ward strengthening the library’s position as 
a significant educational institution, dedi- 
cated to the maintenance of its storehouse of 
knowledge for all seeking wisdom or pleas- 
ure from the printed page. 


* * * 


Mrs. Katherine Tappert Willis, trustee, 
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Morristown (N.J.) Library, discussed “The 
Value of Community Contacts in the Circu- 
lation Department.” She explained her in- 
terest in the topic, saying: 


Mrs. Wits’ Appress 


Such interest as I have, such knowledge 
as I have, comes from my good fortune in 
having seen many sides of library life from 
many angles. And I think no angle more 
important than that of the lending desk. 

In days long ago, in Davenport, as an 
apprentice, I hoped for the day to come 
when I should be skilled enough to stamp a 
book at the lending desk. Now, as a trustee 
visiting a new library, I judge the library by 
the intelligence and manners exhibited at the 
lending desk. As a library patron, I judge 
the board and the administration of any li- 
brary by the general atmosphere at the 
lending desk. 

Modern ways are emphasizing readers’ 
assistants and making the lending desk as- 
sistant a mere stamper of books. But I 
should always want to discuss books with 
the one who gives and takes! My slogan 
will always be, “Every lending assistant a 
readers’ assistant!” No matter what the 
organization of the library is to be, when 
the spotlight is turned on the lending desk 
it should reveal one of the most brilliant 
spots in the library! 

The practice of rooting up growing things 
to see how they are getting on is generally 
frowned upon by gardeners. But regularly 
at this time of year it is indulged in with 
zeal and, indeed, with profit by those who 
are engaged in library work. Year after 
year, educational ends and aims, methods 
and means, in library work are subjected to 
reéxamination and renewed discussion. Old 
battle cries ring out, loud on this side and 
loud on that, with such questions as: Is 
classical education essential for library work? 
Is science in education called in to redress the 
balance or fill the void? Is professional 
training the end of preparation for lending 

desk work? Are lending desk assistants 
taking part in adult education courses? Do 
we emphasize detail in library work until we 
leave the assistant blind to the whole world 
of human ties and values? 
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This uprooting and scrutiny of methods 
and ideals should of course be going on a 
century hence! In the sphere of conduct 
and education to which library ideals be- 
long, the best principles flourish on examina- 
tion and reéxamination. Unquestioning 
acceptance is for them deadly peril. 

Virtue, as Greek philosophy taught, is 
no flash in the pan, no single act of recog- 
nition, no one ideal, however exalted. 
Virtue involves the continuous embodiment 
of the standard or ideal in that inconsider- 
able thought and deeds of ordinary daily life 
which may just now, in our minds, be the 
lending department of the public library. 
Practices which are good should become 
habitual in the department. But however 
good, habits must not become automatic, 
and reason for their formation must not 
be forgot. There must always be a fresh 
vision of spirit at the lending desk. All 
good action in the department owes its ori- 
gin to that. Anyone deeply sunk in the rut 
of his daily round must contrive from time 
to time to lift a spiritual eye clear of the 
encompassing trivialities and see them in 
the light of an ideal one has taken for his 
own. To accomplish this there must be 
personal and professional contact with the 
life of the civic unit, be it village or city. 

How many people are endowed with the 
gift of self-sufficiency ? 

How many organizations in a community 
can live to themselves alone? 

No member of a modern community is 
strong enough or clever enough to get back 
to primeval simplicity or self-sufficient par- 
ticularism. No member of any lending de- 
partment can be an Ishmael or a hermit. 
He must have contacts. The head of the 
lending department, of course, must set the 
standard for every member of the staff. 
The head of the lending department must 
direct and encourage the youngest assistant 
to recognize this principle of codperation. 
The head of the lending department must 
be a man or woman in the world of men 
and women, and to satisfy himself the head 
of the lending department must lend a 
hand in satisfying the wants of others. 

How many scoffers there were when 
Green’s History of England was published. 
It had faults to be sure. But do not forget 
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that its great fame came because in the 
great history all elements were fused. Eng- 
land as a whole was seen. The lending 
department should be the place where the 
elements of the city are fused into one great 
clearing-house for ideas. But while the 
assistant at the lending desk is interested 
in coéperating to the fullest with every or- 
ganization in the community, the problem 
of keeping acute the sense of personal re- 
sponsibility must be constantly before us. 
The professional life must not swallow the 


- personal life and the balance between the 


two must be maintained by delightful con- 
tacts with the community. 

Balance, which is one of the qualities 
Montaigne emphasized, is a quality most 
essential in dealing with the emergencies 
of the lending desk. 

Balance is that exalted quality, common 
sense, blended with intelligence. If one can 
meet emergencies at the lending desk, all 
else is simple. 

When the assistant feels inclined to bury 
himself in the detail of the lending desk or 
feels inclined to pursue one taste too far, 
he must remember that Aeschylus asked 
that his body prowess, not his poetic genius, 
be remembered on his tomb. He must re- 
member that Mozart practiced billiards 
hours on end—he must think of Cellini’s 
joy in shooting pigeons in the Campagna of 
Rome! 

If we reread Montaigne, we find that he 
adds to balance another quality, insight, as 
essential to the well rounded mind which we 
want the lending desk assistant to possess. 
Insight, so brilliantly and sympathetically de- 
picted by Pater, carries the added virtue of 
listening. Good lending desk assistants 
should be the best listeners in the world and 
where they have been what experiences have 
resulted! 

Variety of interest, accumulation of con- 
tacts, hundreds of associations and accom- 
plishments piled up in the personnel of the 
lending department can but shed glory on 
the beloved library. 


* * * 
The third paper, “A Sound Mind,” was 
by Ralph R. Shaw, Public Library, Gary, 


Indiana. Mr. Shaw’s paper was printed in 
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full ia the A. L. A. Bulletin 32:725-29, 
October 1, 1938. 
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Avery Unger, The Library Association, 
Portland, Oregon; secretary, Mary 
Boynton, Public Library, Beverly Hills, 
California. 

Inez S. BisHop, Secretary 


Library Buildings ‘Round Table 


7 NAHE Library Buildings Round Table 
was held Wednesday evening, June 
15, under the chairmanship of Carl 

Vitz, Public Library, Minneapolis, Minne- 

sota. Edna Ruth Hanley, Agnes Scott Col- 

lege Library, Decatur, Georgia, acted as 
secretary. 

The meeting was opened by some general 
remarks on the lighting of public library 
buildings by the chairman. Some of the 
points stressed were that good lighting 
should not make one conscious of it; that 
it was necessary that glare be avoided; and 
that a reasonable ratio between maximum 
and minimum intensity should be main- 
tained. 

In previous studies of library lighting, too 
much attention has been paid to the meas- 
urement of light intensities at the reading 
plane or on the face of a bookcase without 
considering them in connection with psycho- 
logical and physiological factors. It is 
only recently that lighting engineers and 
architects have realized that good light- 
ing is a threefold problem to which the 
sciences of physics, psychology, and physi- 
ology can all contribute and that solutions 
are not to be found merely by increasing 
intensities or wattages. Developments in 
the field of illumination are so rapid that 
few library buildings offer good precedents. 
It is very important in this phase of library 
planning that great care be used to take 
advantage of recent studies and recent de- 
velopments in the lighting field. 

In the absence of Professor Miles A. 
Tinker, of the College of Education of the 
University of Minnesota, his paper on 
“Hygienic Library Illumination” was read 
by John Adams Lowe, Rochester (N.Y.) 
Public Library, chairman of the A. L. A. 
Committee on Library Architecture and 
Building Planning (paper printed in full in 


the Library Journal 63 :532-34, July, 1938). 
Professor Tinker’s paper was discussed and 
its general conclusions approved. Those 
participating, among others, were Arthur 
E. Bostwick, Alfred M. Githens, architect, 
and Angus S. Macdonald, president of Snead 
and Company. 

Mr. Macdonald gave a talk on problems 
and solutions in stack lighting, illustrated 
with lantern slides. It was evident from 
his presentation that, generally speaking, 
stack lighting has up to the present not been 
satisfactorily solved owing primarily to the 
peculiar requirements and conditions of stack 
construction. He gave all present much 
encouragement by his account of recent prog- 
ress, however. Developments in tubular 
lighting and luminous surfaces promise both 
a much more efficient lighting system and 
marked economies in current consumption. 
With perhaps some exaggeration, Mr. Mac- 
donald prophesied that the time would soon 
be here when large stack installations could 
be made in which it would be cheaper not 
to turn off lights, as the savings made by 
the omission of stack aisle controls would 
offset the extra current required and yet 
provide sufficient light and this so well dis- 
tributed that titles, even on the bottom shelf, 
could be read with ease. 

Following this talk, the chairman re- 
minded those present that the building in 
which they were meeting, namely, the Kan- 
sas City Auditorium, had much of interest 
to librarians in the field of lighting and of 
color. Various forms of direct, indirect, 
and semi-indirect and tube lighting, both 
from concealed and from exposed sources, 
were used throughout the auditorium. In 
many cases there was an interesting use of 
light, not merely for illumination but as 
a part of the decoration and to emphasize 
line and color. 
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ELect CHAIRMAN 


John Adams Lowe, as a Nominating 
Committee of one, presented the name of 
Harriet C. Long, State Library, Salem, 
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Oregon, as chairman of the round table at 
the San Francisco meeting. The nomina- 
tion was approved by acclamation. 


Epona RutH HAN Egy, Secretary 


Library Extension Board 


HE Library Extension Board held 

an open meeting at the Municipal 

Auditorium, Monday afternoon, June 

13, with over a hundred in attendance. 

Chairman Louis R. Wilson presided. The 

topic was state aid for rural library service. 

The secretary of the Arkansas State Li- 

brary Commission, Alfred Rawlinson, told 

of the rapid progress made in less than a 
year with state aid. He said in part: 


State Arp IN ARKANSAS* 


Arkansas is primarily an agricultural 
state and the population is predominantly 
rural. In 1930, there were only 9 cities 
of more than 10,000 population and only 48 
with a population above 2500. It is typi- 
cally southern in that in 1930, 45.8 per cent 
of the population were under twenty years 
of age with a trend of loss by emigration. 

In July, 1937, library facilities for Arkan- 
sas, excluding college and school, consisted 
of 11 free, public, municipal libraries—one 
of which was giving county service; approxi- 
mately the same number of subscription 
libraries; and 117 Works Progress Admin- 
istration library projects. Aside from the 
staff of the Little Rock Public Library, there 
was but one person in the state engaged in 
public library work who had a degree from 
an accredited library school and two others 
who had attended accredited library schools 
for short periods. As far os I know, a book- 
mobile had never been seen within the bord- 
ers of the state. 

To summarize briefly what faced us: We 
had the challenging opportunity of working 
in what was practically virgin territory so 
far as county or regional library work was 
concerned, with the advantages of being free 
from the necessity of remolding existing 


* Abridged. 





precedents and the assurance that anything 
we could do—however far it fell short of an 
ideal theoretical organization—would be an 
improvement on exist’ng conditions. We 
had the disadvantage of having practically 
nothing to build on, so far as legal and 
permanent bases were concerned. This 
meant that our program could not be one 
of distributing state aid to existing libraries 
but would have to include creation of legally 
organized libraries to which our aid could 
be distributed. 

There was only one kind of library we 
could aid and that was one which gave legal 
county library service and we had then only 
one of these. That left 74 of the 75 counties 
of Arkansas without legally organized county 
libraries. We had no mean task confront- 
ing us. 

There were three factors that we had 
to work with: (a) money, (b) staff and 
quarters, and (c) time. The total ap- 
propriation for the two-year period from 
July 1, 1937, to June 30, 1939, was $100,000, 
half of which was available between July, 
1937, and June, 1938, the remaining $50,000 
to be available the coming fiscal year. Each 
of these two funds was, according to law, 
budgeted in the appropriating act and, due 
to the lack of a transfer clause, had to be 
used in the amounts specified for the various 
purposes listed. There were eight items in 
each of the yearly budgets, as follows: sal- 
ary of librarian, salary of clerical assistant, 
wages of extra help, travel expenses, office 
equipment, office expense, purchase of books 
for the central collection, state aid for 
county libraries. The amount available for 
state aid was $64,600, $31,800 of which was 
available the first year and $32,800, the 
second. This fund had to be spent by the 
commission and could only be used for the 
purchase of books and reading material to 
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be lent to libraries giving legally organized 
county library service. This meant, of 
course, that all the other expenses incident 
to giving library service had to be borne 
locally. According to the accepted A. L. A. 
formula that ideal budgets for a library 
should consist of 25 per cent for books, 50 
per cent for salaries, and 25 per cent for 
maintenance, we should have had $3 from 
local sources for every $1 we put into books, 
or a total of $193,800. I realized very early 
the impossibility of stimulating local coffers 
to disgorge anywhere near this amount. We 
were then faced with a very interesting 
problem: Which would be the best course 
(1) to lend to a county library only as many 
books as they could adequately care for 
according to the above formula; or (2) de- 
cide on the minimum number of books 
needed for an effective initial county library, 
distribute our resources on this basis as far 
as they would go, and compromise un- 
mercifully with what we could get for the 
other needs of a library which had to be 
furnished locally? For better or worse, we 
married ourselves to the latter program. 

The offices of the commission consist of 
one room on the ground floor of the War 
Memorial Building in Little Rock. Last 
July 1, this room contained only four walls 
and a floor—plus some windows. It is to 
house the $18,000 worth of books which 
will go into the central collection before 
July, 1939, act as packing and shipping 
room, and general office. 

The staff consists of three people: one 
librarian and executive secretary—myself, a 
clerical assistant, and a person whose salary 
is paid from our fund for extra help. We 
also have three WPA workers. I want to 
pay tribute to the splendid assistance every 
person in the office has given. Without the 
interested and intelligent work they have 
done, our whole program might have taken 
a different course. 

The last of the three factors we had to 
work with was time. We had to use all our 
money in the fiscal year for which it was 
appropriated or it reverted to the general 
revenue fund of the state. Last July, we 
were faced with the problem of devising a 
scheme to distribute $31,800 of state aid ac- 
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cording to standards low enough so that they 
could be accepted by enough counties to use 
up our funds. Imagine our embarrassment 
if we had made the requirements for state aid 
so high that no county would come in and 
$64,600 had reverted to the general revenue 
fund. 

Another time factor was the date when 
local authorities—in our case the quorum 
courts—met to determine the budget. The 
courts met in November for recommenda- 
tions and the actual appropriation was made 
in January. This gave us from July until 
January to complete our plans so that the 
actual purchase of books could begin in 
January—in itself no small task for a 
limited personnel. 

Now for the last main point—what 
we have done. I will dismiss the activities 
of our central lending library, which has not 
done anything particularly novel, with the 
statement that we now have approximately 
7000 volumes which have been completely 
cataloged and that our circulation to date 
(May 20) has been a little over 13,000 books 
which have gone into 68 counties. 

What we have done can be tied in very 
logically, I think, with a discussion of the 
“General Principles Governing the Dis- 
tribution of State Aid,” adopted by the com- 
mission. These you will find in my article 
in the A. L. A. Bulletin, March, 1938. 

1. Aid shall be given only to libraries giv- 
ing county library service according to Act 
244 of the Acts of Arkansas, 1927, entitled: 
“An Act to Authorize Counties to Establish 
and Maintain County Free Libraries.” 

This act called for the appointment of a 
county library board of six members by the 
county court, which board was the legal 
body with which we had to enter into con- 
tract. Such boards were appointed in a num- 
ber of counties, including some which did 
not receive state aid. 

2. Aid is granted on the basis of providing 
the minimum collection necessary to under- 
take county-wide library service. 

As I mentioned before, we decided it 
would be best for county libraries to have a 
reasonably adequate book collection to start 
with, even though standards in other re- 
spects were low. One-quarter of a book 
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per capita was the figure determined. At 
an average cost of $1.75 per book, and using 
the rural white population as the basis, 
the approximate amount of money needed to 
get such a collection was determined. These 
figures were estimated for each of the 75 
counties and ragged from $2700 to $13,500. 

3. Not more than one library in a county 
shall receive aid and this library shall serve 
as an administrative center for county li- 
brary service to the whole county. 

The law provides that the county library 
shall be in the county seat and there are 
eight counties in Arkansas with two county 
seats. The decision as to which county seat 
should be chosen was left to the county 
library board. This provision was also in- 
cluded to forestall the idea that these funds, 
through being distributed in driblets, were 
to perpetuate existing inadequate libraries 
which should be consolidated. 

4. As long as funds are available, grants 
shall be made to the various counties in the 
order in which they assume their obligations, 
provided that within three months after the 
obligations are assumed definite steps shall 
have been taken toward meeting them. 

If I were doing this again, I would so 
word this section that the phrase “assume 
their obligations” was clearly defined to 
mean a formal letter from the chairman of 
the county library board to the effect that 
all requirements for state aid would be met. 
Although this was stated orally innumerable 
times, we ran into an unfortunate situation 
because the phrase was not defined in writ- 
ing. 

5. Two or more counties may combine 
their state aid for the establishment of one 
library serving the region, provided the 
amount of state aid does not exceed $20,000. 

Advantage was not taken of this provision 
as we had hoped. Due to the time factor 
affecting our program, we were not able to 
push actively the development of regional 
libraries though they are provided for in our 
county library law. However, there has 
been quite a bit of intelligent interest which 
would lead one to believe that in the event 
our program is continued, there may be de- 
velopments along this line. 

6. All libraries receiving $8000 or more 
state aid shall have at least one graduate 
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of an accredited library school on the staff. 
Those receiving less than $8000 shall have 
at least one member on the staff who has 
been a student in an accredited library school 
for three months. 

This is the provision which was the hard- 
est to fulfil. We subsequently modified the 
latter part to read “who has been a student 
in an accredited library school for three 
months or who has attended an accredited 
library schoo] for its 1938 summer session 
and taken work for credit.” I do not pre- 
tend to recommend this as adequate from 
an ideal standpoint. We set the deadline 
for counties employing graduate librarians 
at April 1, 1938, and for those with par- 
tially trained ones at September 1, 1938. 
This gave generally prepared local people 
a chance to qualify by going to school this 
summer. Four graduate librarians were 
employed in county library work by April 1 
and at the present time, I have had assur- 
ances from five that they will attend this 
summer. 

7. State aid is for books only and the 
book collection purchased with state aid 
shall have the following proportions: 

Children’s books—s50 per cent of book 
fund. 

Adult fiction—20 per cent of book fund. 

Adult non-fiction—25 per cent of book 
fund. 

Magazines and newspapers—5 per cent of 
book fund. 

These percentages were adapted from the 
collection used by Essae M. Culver in the 
demonstration conducted in Louisiana. In 
the larger counties, the percentage for maga- 
zines and newspapers has proved to be a 
little high. 

8. Service of books provided by state aid 
shall be free and given to all parts of the 
county through such methods as the county 
library board and the librarian shall deem 
advisable. 

Here again we compromised. It would 
have been fatal to have insisted on book- 
mobile service. However, one county is 
getting a completely equipped bookmobile 
and another is assured of the use of a county 
truck for transporting deposits. In one 
county, the librarian has, very commenda- 
bly, but I am afraid to the detriment of his 
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personal finances, undertaken the transpor- 
tation of deposits in his personal car. Home 
demonstration club workers, county farm 
agents, school buses, and other means are 
used to distribute books through the rural 
areas. On the whole, the distribution is 
working out remarkably well. 

g. All books purchased with state aid 
funds remain the property of the Arkansas 
Library Commission and are on an indefinite 
loan to the county. The commission re- 
serves the right to withdraw all its books 
from a library not rendering effective serv- 
ice. This gives the commission a perpetual 
check on the satisfactory carrying out of 
the contract. We have not yet had to use 
this right, and I hope never will, but it is 
not a bad reserve to have. 

10. The initial selection of books to be 
purchased with state aid funds for a county 
library shall be made locally and the titles 
must be approved by the commission before 
the books are bought. 

We could have selected all the books and 
sent the titles to qualifying counties. To 
stimulate local interest, however, we gave 
counties the privilege and responsibility of 
submitting book lists and reserved to our- 
selves the right to cancel any items. Ac- 
tually, it has worked out in the vast majority 
of cases this year that I personally selected, 
had typed, and sent to the various boards, 
book lists for the year’s purchases. 

11. Libraries which qualify for funds 
available to the commission before July 1, 
1938, will not be given more than 8o per 
cent of their grant by that date and the 
remaining part by July 1, 1939. 

We considered our entire $64,600 as a 
unit, although it was to be available during 
two fiscal years. Not knowing how the re- 
sponse to our program would develop, we 
had to have a flexible arrangement which 
would give each county a proportionate 
share of each year’s funds. Hence, the 
provision that we would not give any county 
its full aid during the first year. Roughly, 
it worked out on a 50 per cent basis each 
year. 

12. The obligations of the county shall 
consist of supplying adequate quarters, per- 
sonnel, supplies, and means of distribution. 

The key to this statement is in the word 
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“adequate.” We insisted on certain mini- 
mum features as absolutely essential al- 
though we did not recommend them as being 
adequate by any means. The local authori- 
ties had to meet these basic needs and, while 
they did not have to go beyond them, were 
responsible for doing so, if arrangements 
could not be effected to give “adequate” 
service. Local contributions, in cash, ranged 
from around $700 to $4500. 

We now have in operation ten county li- 
braries where a year ago there was but one. 
The response to the establishment of the 
service—even at this early stage before it is 
fully under way—has been most encouraging. 


MICHIGAN 


Hobart Coffey, chairman of the new 
Michigan State Board for Libraries, read a 
paper on “What Is Happening in Michi- 
gan,” which appeared in the A. L. A. Bul- 
letin, August, 1938. 


TEXAS 


In the absence of Julia Grothaus, libra- 
rian of San Antonio, Edwin Sue Goree told 
informally of the work of the People’s Li- 
brary Movement for state aid (see an article 
by its chairman, M. M. Harris, in the 
A. L. A. Bulletin, April, 1938). An anony- 
mous gift had just made it possible for Miss 
Goree to serve as executive secretary 
through the next session of the legislature. 


Discuss STATE PLANS 


From the floor, the experiences or plans of 
a number of states were reported, including 
Louisiana, Ohio, North Carolina, Washing- 
ton, and Illinois. The relation of state- 
wide WPA projects was also brought out. 

In closing, Dr. Wilson emphasized the 
need of preparing for federal aid by working 
out specific plans and projects for state-wide 
library development. 


* * * 


An open meeting of the board was also 
held June 11 immediately before the confer- 
ence, for rural leaders in the states near 
Kansas City. This was summarized in 
mimeographed form for laymen. 

Jutta Wricut Merritt, Secretary 








Library Gifts ‘Round Table 


(See Friends of Libraries Committee ) 





Library ‘Radio Broadcasting (ommittee 


(See report of the Library Radio Broadcasting Committee, 
A. L. A. Bulletin 32:655-56, September, 1938) 


Order and Book Selection ‘Round Table 


, NHE Order and Book Selection 
Round Table met in the Kansas 
City Municipal Auditorium at 10:00 
A.M., Tuesday, June 14. 

Mary K. Reely, Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission, spoke on “Changing Reading 
Tastes from the Point of View of Advisory 
Book Service to Small Libraries.” She 
mentioned five factors which have changed 
the policies of small libraries so that they 
are now buying and circulating the best 
“conservative” fiction and non-fiction. These 
factors are: reprints in the 75-cent popular 
copyrights which have released money for 
other purposes and have met the demand 
for light fiction; the radio through book 
broadcasts and news commentators; the 
automobile which has increased the interest 
in travel and brought the small libraries 
closer together; the movies which have 
greatly improved their pictures and used 
books in an increasing number; and the adult 
education movement which has worked 
through discussion groups, book reviews, 
extension teaching, and governmental agen- 
cies. Miss Reely stated that small libraries 
are now ready for the next step in their 
development which will probably be some 
form of codperation. 

Ruth Robi, of the Public Library, St. 
Louis, Missouri, spoke on “Problems in 
Book Selection for the Branch Library in 
an Industrial City.” She said that a col- 
lection of good books is the most essential 
feature of the branch library and that when 
only the best books are provided, the public 
is delighted with them. The problem of 
book selection in a branch library is to fill 





the call for the really excellent books that 
are being published. This is complicated 
by the inadvisability of buying more than the 
library should keep in its permanent col- 
lection. Pay duplicates aid in this problem 
and magazines help a great deal. The 
branch library could profitably spend 10 to 
14 per cent of its book budget on them. 
Miss Robi said that we do not have to 
worry about improving the public’s taste, 
because for every mediocre book such as 
Dale Carnegie’s How to Win Friends and 
Influence People, which all winter broke 
records in popularity, three or four excellent 
books can be named which were close run- 
ners-up. 

“Censorship, whether we like the idea or 
not, is always being exercised in branch book 
selection,’ Miss Robi concluded. “In its 
best sense, it means selecting those books 
most suitable for the branch neighborhood— 
never forgetting its most intelligent read- 
ers. We must be more on our guard than 
ever in these days, when passions and feel- 
ings are running high, and keep ever upper- 
most in our minds the admonition of the 
late Justice Holmes to adhere to the prin- 
ciple of free thought, ‘not free thought for 
those who agree with us, but freedom for 
the thought that we hate.’” 

Speaking on “Building a College Book 
Collection into One for a University,” 
Joseph P. Breedlove, Duke University Li- 
brary, Durham, North Carolina, said that 
the administrators of a library should have 
funds to buy books, a comprehensive idea 
of what the library should acquire, and the 
interest and codperation of the members of 
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the faculty. This codperation is essential 
because of the impossibility of having ex- 
pert knowledge in all fields; but in fields 
for which no faculty member is responsible, 
the librarian must take the responsibility. 
The librarian is also responsible for such 
fields as bibliography, general reference 
material, biography, and current literature. 
Mr. Breedlove said that because the first 
reviews are so hurried, university libraries 
should await the scholarly reviews. 

Duke’s policy is to take care of the 
greatest needs of the college and graduate 
school and then to acquire material in par- 
ticular fields, the main purpose being to 
build up a collection of source materials. 
Periodical sets were desperately needed es- 
pecially in the scientific fields, and special 
grants were made for that purpose. The 
coéperation of the faculty and representa- 
tives was responsible for many special pur- 
chases. Codperation with the University 
of North Carolina has been outstanding. 
Duplicate author catalogs were exchanged 
and are kept up to date. Duplication of 
holdings is avoided as much as possible. 
Books on interlibrary loan are transported 
by students taking courses in both schools. 

Charles W. Smith, University of Wash- 
ington Library, Seattle, then spoke on “Col- 
lecting Pacific Northwest Americana.” Mr. 
Smith said that Edmond S. Meany, profes- 


sor of American history, was the pioneer 
in establishing Washington’s collection of 
Northwest Americana. At first there was 
little realization of the possibility of de- 
veloping an adequate collection but that 
interest grew and after ten years a regular 
allotment for this purpose was made. The 
original collection was bought chiefly from 
English book dealers. Gifts from friends 
were an important source of revenue. A 
check-list of Pacific Northwest Americana 
was compiled as a codperative measure. 
This stimulated private collectors and the 
University of Washington received one of 
these private libraries upon the death of the 
collector. Its value is $25,000. Mr. Smith 
stated that local responsibility must be 
recognized for collections of local history 
but that these should be tied together in a 
national network so that they may be 
accessible to all. 


OFrFiIcers ELECTED 


Officers elected for 1938-39 are: Chair- 
man, Marguerite E. Putnam, University of 
Washington Library, Seattle; chairman-in- 
prospect, Blanche A. Smith, Iowa Library 
Commission, Des Moines; ex-chairman, 
Mary N. Baker, Os.erhout Free Library, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 


Paut Howarp, Secretary 


‘Parent Education ‘Round Table 


N INFORMAL conference on parent 

A education was held in the Municipal 

Auditorium, Wednesday evening, 

June 15, with Elizabeth M. Smith as chair- 
man. 

In attendance were leaders in parent edu- 
cation and librarians. The topic proposed 
for discussion was: “The Place of Books in 
a Parent Education Program with Partic- 
ular Reference to the Function of a Public 
Library in This Program.” 

Roy E. Dickerson, of the De Molay, 
wished to know how books and pamphlets, 
particularly on sex hygiene, could be pro- 
cured for groups of boys in communities 


with limited library facilities. John Chan- 
cellor, of the A. L. A. Headquarters staff, 
proposed to furnish him information on the 
facilities available through various state li- 
braries and commissions. 

The libraries represented were variously 
serving parent educators through branch li- 
braries, through book lists, and through 
books taken to meetings for parents or even 
carried into the individual homes by the 
workers. 

Book lists are generally prepared or passed 
on by specialists. Books are selected after 
favorable reviews have appeared in Child 
Study, Family Life Education Service, Men- 
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tal Hygiene, and other authoritative sources. 
In some cases, leaders in parent education 
have coéperated with librarians in reviewing 
new books. 

All felt that annotated bibliographies were 
helpful and topical indexes to material in- 
valuable. Among suggestions for future de- 
velopment of the work were the inclusion of 
a library representative on a codrdinating 
committee, the development of a library serv- 
ice by which leaders in parent education may 
be informed of new library books in their 
field, and the preparation of a current list 
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of pamphlets available in the field of parent 
education. 

There was a general feeling that parent 
education workers are not sufficiently aware 
of the services libraries are prepared to give 
and that there is need for more publicity re. 
garding these services. It was suggested 
that it would be helpful if parent education 
leaders could get in touch with state library 
associations and plan for conferences similar 
to this one to be held at their annual meet- 
ings. 

Epona M. Hutt, Secretary 


‘Periodicals Section 


(See Serials Section) 


‘Professional Training Section 
& 


HE Professional Training Section 

met on Thursday, June 16, at 2:30 

p.M., with Susan Grey Akers, chair- 
man, presiding. 

The general theme of the session was a 
topic introduced at the 1937 meeting, “The 
Training of the Special Librarian and the 
Present Curriculum of the Accredited Li- 
brary Schools.” 

The first speaker was Harriet E. Howe, 
School of Librarianship, University of Den- 
ver, presenting the library school point of 
view under the title, “What Training for 
the Special Librarian?” 


Miss Howe’s Paper* 


In considering training for the special 
library worker, it would be well first to ask 
what a special library is and what is its 
function. 

Linda H. Morley’s definition is called by 
Rebecca Rankin “the first one proposed in 
twenty-eight years that is acceptable gen- 
erally.”5 This definition reads: 

“A special library is a service organized to 
make available all experience and knowledge 


* See the bibliography following this paper for all 
references. 


that will further the activities and common 
objectives of an organization or other re- 
stricted group, with a staff having adequate 
knowledge in the field of specialization and 
of the activities of the clientele, as well as 
having professional preparation. Its function 
is: 

“1. To assemble information from pub- 
lished sources, both within and without the 
library 

“2. To secure information directly by cor- 
respondence and interview from individuals 
and organizations specializing in particular 
fields 

“3. To present this information at the 
appropriate time and place, on the initiative 
of the library, as well as upon request, that 
it may take an effective part in the work 
of the organized group served.”® 

What then is the preparation necessary 
for working in such a library? Many pro- 
ponents assert that knowledge of the special 
subject is the most important asset and is of 
more use to the special librarian than ex- 
tensive professional training. In order to 
find out what kind of preparation the ideal 
special librarian should possess, the Special 
Library Association Committee on Training 
and Recruiting made a survey, during 1936 
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and 1937, as to what educational equipment 
successful special librarians have had and 
what training they would like to have had 
in addition.® The following tables con- 
structed by Margaret G. Smith, of that 
committee, from the first replies to the 
questionnaire that came in, give the answers 
to these questions :° 


EpuCATIONAL PREPARATION OF SPECIAL LIBRARIANS 


Per Cent 
College degree with post-graduate library 
IE chepesn 0 40c eons coer tne se buess's 41 
SED COMPOS GTIT. 2c ccccccocnscuepeceeees 24 
EE GUMCRIIO oo ciccccbstessnecdesces 9 


High school education only ............... 
Informal education plus miscellaneous library 
EE 556 0beeecs <tdean chuee$ UeEeebbeS 
College and library school degree combined. . 5 
College and public library training course... 5 
College and post-graduate work in subject 
MRBCLET ncccccccccccccccescceseccccescce 4 


These librarians vary in their desire for 
further knowledge of subject matter or of 
library science as follows: 














Types of More More 

Library Subject Library z 

Positions Matter Science Both Neither 
Business and 

financial ....13% 7% 8% 7% 
Social sciences . 7 6 4 7 
Science- 

technology ..10 11 14 6 

30% 24% 26% 20% 


To quote an individual opinion on the 
matter, Delbert F. Brown, librarian of the 
Standard Oil Development Company, in his 
article, “Special Library Organization,” 
says: 

“In the special library, method is subor- 
dinate to service. Method is merely a tool, 
and usually a very special tool, to produce 
service. While no doubt certain general 
principles can be taught and the knowledge 
gained thereby would be useful to the pros- 
pective special library worker, such courses 
should only be undertaken after the broad 
and general subjects of a liberal arts course, 
a certain degree of specialization in the field 
of science, commerce, or art preferred, and 
a fair degree of fluency in reading foreign 
languages, have been acquired.”* 

As shown by Miss Smith’s tables, a large 
per cent—30 per cent—of the librarians ques- 
tioned admit a lack of sufficient command of 
subject matter. Such detailed knowledge, 
therefore, must be an important factor in 
the preparation for this type of library work, 


particularly since 26 per cent of the other 
replies show a desire for more subject 
matter as well as for more library science. 
For some time complaints as to the in- 
adequacy of opportunities for professional 
preparation for this phase of librarianship 
have been forthcoming. Several plans have 
been suggested. Many believe that there 
should be in library schools a second-year 
curriculum for special librarians, or if that 
fails, then at least courses planned definitely 
for them in the first-year curriculum. 
Others suggest that it might be possible to 
introduce library science into the graduate 
schools all over the country and to develop 
an abbreviated library science program to 
supplement graduate work in the subject 
field. Whether this plan would work or 
not would necessitate persuasion and proof. 
It raises the question as to the advisability 
of scattering library technique through all 
graduate schools so long as there are suffi- 
cient library schools which are equipped to 
give this professional library education. It, 
also, would be difficult to cut these profes- 
sional courses to less than those now given 
by library schools. Would it not be pref- 
erable, as has been suggested by the special 
library group, to obtain a working knowl- 
edge of the subject and to follow this with 
a year at a library school where adaptation 
to this special topic is allowed and where 
local libraries in this field are available? 
After all, is not library technique much 
alike in all libraries? It is the broad knowl- 
edge of the subject matter, the familiarity 
with the book collection already at hand 
and with its users, which determines what 
to order for a special library, but the order 
procedure to be followed is practically uni- 
form. The methods of caring for period- 
icals are about the same in all libraries, but 
it is a technical acquaintance with the subject 
which helps the librarian to know what 
periodicals to purchase and to bind. When 
a clipping file is kept, it is arranged in much 
the same way everywhere, but subject 
knowledge justifies what to keep and what 
to discard. The principles and tools of 
reference work and of cataloging are similar 
in all libraries, but the greatest contributing 
factor to the success of a reference librarian 
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or a cataloger in a special library is as wide 
an acquaintance as possible with the subject 
interests of that library. One has only to 
read the article by Alma C. Mitchell on 
“Engineering and Technical Libraries” in a 
recent issue of Special Libraries to add am- 
munition to this attack. Robert Whitford’s 
“Librarian or Specialist?” published in the 
Library Journal brings out the arguments 
on both sides and ends on this note: 

“To sum up, our technology librarian 
should be a professional librarian rather 
than a subject specialist, but the more sub- 
ject knowledge he can acquire in one way 
and another, the better!’ 

A teacher evaluated a syllabus in library 
work for his subject field. His verdict was 
that two-thirds of the material was merely 
a repetition of what his students learned in 
their required course in bibliography. The 
remaining third he called library methods 
but a librarian would recognize this part 
as adaptations of general library techniques. 

Further justification for this point of view 
came to the writer last year verbally from 
an experienced librarian whose proposed text 
on a special phase of library work was read 
by Miss C, a recent library school graduate, 
and an assistant librarian in the same field. 
Miss C commented thus on certain chapters 
of the manuscript: 

“But all of this part is discussed in Dru- 
ry's Order Work; and this section is all 
covered in Flexner’s Circulation Work in 
Public Libraries; these reference books were 
studied in the science and technology units 
by all our class regardless of their specializa- 
tion; and the cataloging and classification 
methods advocated are only modified pro- 
cedures.” 

The author of the manuscript responded 
to these criticisms by saying that she would 
change her preface statement that the book 
was intended for “library school graduates 
wishing to go into this field” to a sentence 
showing that the techniques discussed were 
for the benefit of those who had not studied 
in a library school. The author further re- 
marked: “Miss C has had an unusually 
fine education for this kind of library service. 
I wish that more of us had had her prepara- 
tion.” To show how she may have differed 


from others, Miss C’s preparation is here- 
with analyzed. 

Miss C’s college record contains a major 
in a subject of primary interest in this li- 
brary, with minors in allied fields, followed 
by a library school curriculum planned for 
general library work but with opportunity 
for individual specialization. In Miss C’s 
case this meant intensive study of the book 
collection and patrons of a local library in 
this subject; observation and field work in 
other local ‘libraries for a comparison of 
methods, techniques, and book collections; 
cataloging and classification considered from 
this standpoint; and term problems based on 
experience and on the reading of pertinent 
subject and library literature. The local 
special librarian, when asked to appraise this 
student’s work, hesitated and then said, “I 
don’t see how I could possibly give her less 
than excellent for her performance here.” 
The fact that the student was employed by 
that library upon graduation speaks louder 
than these words for her capabilities. 

If such preparation as this brings the 
approbation of two experienced and success- 
ful special librarians, why should a library 
school be required to present separate 
courses concerning special librarianship? If 
the principles and techniques of library work 
are fairly uniform in all types of library 
work, with the likenesses probably much 
more numerous than the differences, why 
cannot the differences be brought out in 
class discussion, in local observation, and 
in term problems prepared by the students 
preferring a special field, while the like- 
nesses take up the major portion of the stu- 
dent’s class time? 

However, Ernest J. Reece, in his book 
entitled The Curriculum in Library Schools, 
comments on the function of the special li- 
brarian as follows: 

“The tools and stock of such a librarian 
call for peculiar methods in acquiring, hous- 
ing, arranging, and utilizing; his clientele 
expects service based on anticipation of de- 
mands and upon advance preparation for 
them, and submission of findings in whatever 
rooms best suit his purpose; his technique 
includes all possible devices for gathering 
facts.’””® 
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This is quoted by J. H. Shera in his 
article “Training for ‘Specials’” as a pro- 
gressive approach to the problem under dis- 
cussion, but he regrets Mr. Reece’s quiet 
return to status quo immediately following 
this statement.’ 

Alvin Johnson, in his recent book, The 
Public Library—A People’s University, 
characterizes library schools as follows: 

“On the whole, the ideals and objectives 

of library schools are of the character of 
pure librarianship, the impartial custodian- 
ship and administration of books. 
When we make up our minds to develop 
the adult educational possibilities of the li- 
braries, we shall have to supplement our 
library training in administration with more 
adequate training in the educational meaning 
of books and in the organization of educa- 
tional groups. ... The mere physical ad- 
ministration of a great library is a huge 
task .. . but this .. . is only a means to 
an end, the best service to the public. And 
this best service, as it seems to me, is adult 
education.’”? 

If there is such a contrast between the 
ideals of the special library and the adult 
education program on the one hand, and 
the ideals of general library work on the 
other hand, as these authorities think, then 
should not the profession as a whole call 
for drastic changes in the teaching and in 
the practice of librarianship? Many librar- 
ians believe, however, that the ideals stated 
for the specialist certainly are the same as 
those held by the progressive librarian what- 
ever may be his locale—public, school, spe- 
cial or university library. The conservatives 
may still be in the majority, but the pro- 
gressive minority is active and is growing 
in importance and size. 

What can be done in library schools to 
meet the changing needs of the profession? 
The placement lists sent in by the library 
schools for the graduates of 1937 and pub- 
lished in the Library Journal of November 
15, 1937, were used to find out what propor- 
tion of these graduates found positions in 
the different types of library service.* These 
data are not perfect, but were the most 
easily available for this purpose. Over 60 
per cent of these graduates in 1937 were 


about equally divided between the public 
and the college and university library field, 
23.8 per cent went into school libraries, and 
5.7 per cent into special libraries. To the 
latter might be added the 3 per cent who 
were placed in special subject departments 
in public or college libraries, a total then 
of approximately 9 per cent of the year’s 
graduates. No library school reported plac- 
ing more than 7 of its graduates of 1937 in 
special subject fields before November 1, 
1937, a fact that shows no great demand for 
their services. The schools reporting the 
highest numbers are Columbia University, 
Simmons College, and the University of IIli- 
nois, with 7 out of 64, 58, and 76 placements 
respectively, and the University of Wiscon- 
sin with 6 out of 39 placements. Four of 
the 26 accredited schools placed one of the 
1937 class in these fields. 

Probably no university would consent to 
offer an extension class for less than seven 
members, but an elective course might be 
justified. An example of the difficulties pre- 
sented even then is illustrated herewith. 
The four graduates in the 1937 class from 
the University of Denver School of Libra- 
rianship who went into specialized work in- 
clude one each in art, commerce, western 
history, and technology. Two went to de- 
partments of university libraries and two 
into separate special libraries. Three of 
these students had majors in college in the 
subjects concerned. The fourth went into a 
very small library for which the general 
preparation was adequate. What did they 
have in common that would have made even 
an elective course of any value? Nothing 
that locally could not be cared for in a gen- 
eral curriculum; in observation and practi- 
cal work in the art, technology, or western 
history departments of the Denver Public 
Library or in the University of Denver 
School of Commerce Library; in term prob- 
lems and individual assignments bearing on 
the specialization; and in field work in the 
chosen type of library service. In other 
words, these four students following the 
plans for this library school were cared for 
as were all others enrolled—the children’s 
librarians, the school librarians, the public li- 
brarians, the college and reference librarians 
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—by allowing each student to work through- 
out the year on his own individual project 
but not allowing him to be isolated from dis- 
cussion of other projects. If the special li- 
brarians who have observed the results of 
this scheme are really as enthusiastic as they 
have sounded, maybe one way out of the 
dilemma is in operation. There must be 
other methods applicable to different local 
conditions that can be successfully adopted. 
Perhaps the Standing Committee on Cur- 
riculum Revision which has just been ap- 
pointed by the Association of American 
Library Schools may work out some devices 
that will bring about satisfaction for the 
practitioners in all phases of library service 
—for example, the county librarians, the 
children’s librarians, the school librarians, 
the special subject librarians, the college and 
reference librarians, the adult education ad- 
vocates—each group of which is vocal in its 
pleas for a distinct place in the library 
school curriculum. 
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A paper on “Training For Special Li- 
brarianship,” prepared by Ruth Savord, 
Council on Foreign Relations Library, New 
York City, was read by Paul North Rice, 
New York Public Library. 


Miss Savorp’s PAPER* 


Before we can talk about training for spe- 
cial librarianship we must have a clear pic- 
ture of how special libraries differ from 
other libraries. 

In 1912, Matthew S. Dudgeon summar- 
ized the features of the special library which 
distinguished it from the general library in 
these paragraphs, which are as pertinent 
today as they were then: 

“In a general reference library the pre- 
dominating material is books. In a special 
library the material of the most vital im- 
portance is not in books—often it is not even 
in print. 

“In a general reference library the ma- 
terial is stored, classified, and cataloged so 
that it constitutes a fertile field into which 
an investigator can go and glean out in- 
formation bearing upon his subject. In a 
special reference library the information is 
already gleaned, made up and concentrated 
into portable parcels, by the librarian, and is 
ready to be delivered to the special worker 
too busy to investigate for himself. 

“A general reference library is a store- 
house of perfectly good well-authenticated 
though possibly somewhat antique informa- 
tion on subjects or phases of subjects no 
longer current. The special library is a 
clearing house of live ideas on live problems, 
many of the ideas being still in a formative 
stage. 

“A reference library is an academic insti- 
tution for the scholar. A special library is 
a utilitarian establishment calculated to serve 
the worker too busy to take time for schol- 


* Abridged. 
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arly investigation. Often such scholarly 
attainments as are involved in the investiga- 
tional work must be furnished by the li- 
brarian. The special librarian becomes in 
fact a bureau of investigation. 

“A general reference library is preserva- 
tive. A special library is creative. 

“A general reference library deals largely 
with the past; it deals with the present and 
the future only incidentally. The special 
library deals primarily with the present and 
the future; it deals only incidentally with 
the past. 

“The view of a general reference librarian 
is retrospective; historical. The special li- 
brarian must have a vision of the future 
that is almost prophetic.” 

Along with the discovery of information 
to meet a specific need, the job of the special 
librarian involves a knowledge of the ac- 
tivities, present and future, of the group 
he serves and a continuing survey of cur- 
rent print in order to note information of 
value to anyone in the group and to bring 
it to the immediate attention of the depart- 
ment or official whose work it would pro- 
mote. 

Another factor that must be considered 
is the acute need of personnel equipped to 
organize and administer, since the oppor- 
tunities in the special library field are not 
as assistants in existing libraries but as 
librarians in charge of new libraries. This 
may be unfortunate since it would be well 
for every new recruit to be able to secure 
some experience under the direction of a per- 
son long in the field. However, we must 
face facts. Special librarians do not have 
an opportunity to get training in library 
techniques on the job but must know how 
to proceed from the start. Although there 
are innumerable possibilities, the Special Li- 
braries Association has hesitated to work 
for the formation of new libraries because 
of the lack of this trained personnel. That 
is why the association feels so strongly that 
our training agencies should be interested in 
understanding this need and meeting it—thus 
providing employment for many capable peo- 
ple. 

The training situation today for work in 
special libraries parallels rather closely the 
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conditions that existed in the early days of 
public library development in this country. 
Then, there were no trained librarians and 
hence our pioneers in the movement—with 
no techniques developed, no codes by which 
to be guided, with classification schemes in 
the making, subject heading lists unrecorded 
—had to struggle, confer, progress by trial 
and error step by step, sometimes failing but 
more often succeeding. In any case, it was 
a long, hard road that has led to our present- 
day, well equipped library schools, our codes, 
and our established techniques which have 
put the library profession in the United 
States in the forefront of the movement. 

Now, let us look at the special library 
field which has had its greatest development 
since the war. Its pioneers were, to be 
sure, mostly those who had had training 
in our library schools and experience in our 
public libraries. Nevertheless, the condi- 
tions that had to be met, the psychology of 
the clientele, the demands of speed, were 
all very different from public library prob- 
lems and required an unusual gift for adap- 
tation. So, once again, this group, even as 
the earlier one, had to struggle, discuss, con- 
fer, experiment, make mistakes, fail, and 
succeed. Today these pioneers are, for the 
most part, still the active, forward looking 
and directing heads of the libraries in this 
field. 

But, what of the future? The heads of 
business corporations, social service organi- 
zations, law firms, newspapers, insurance 
companies, and all the other fields in which 
special libraries are a factor have come to 
expect the efficient service to which they have 
become accustomed in other departments of 
their organization and are not willing to em- 
ploy a library worker who cannot offer as- 
surance of equal ability and experience. 
They are demanding librarians with a back- 
ground of specialization in the field which 
they expect to enter, with training in the 
literature and the methods of specialization, 
with a pleasing personality and good appear- 
ance, not necessarily very young but with 
youthful outlook and adaptability, and the 
ability to meet the heavy demands of mod- 
ern business. 

The Special Libraries Association is find- 
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ing it difficult to provide such workers to 
replace those retiring or to fill the new 
positions which are being made. There are 
at present two sources from which to draw: 
public libraries and library schools. How- 
ever, recruits from neither of these groups 
are fitted for immediate entry to the field 
without some sort of apprenticeship—intern- 
ship might be a better term. As the result 
of work on the part of the Special Libraries 
Association for new libraries, most of the 
positions opening up call for organizers and 
administrators. Even the graduates of the 
present course in special library administra- 
tion offered by the Columbia University 
School of Library Service are not as well 
equipped to undertake such positions as they 
should be. This is no reflection on the 
course but is due to the fact that, as at 
present planned, it is only a two-point course 
and does not allow sufficient time for the 
thoroughness necessary. What is the an- 
swer? There is only one—at least a certain 
number of our library schools, with due 
regard to geographical distribution, should 
offer properly planned courses taught by a 
faculty having at least some practical ex- 
perience in the field. 

Those of us in the Special Libraries As- 
sociation, who have been concerned with 
problems of employment and _ properly 
trained personnel have watched with interest 
the adaptation by our training agencies of 
their curricula to meet the demands of chil- 
dren’s work, of school libraries, and more 
recently of county libraries, although I be- 
lieve that field is not yet thoroughly taken 
care of. Whether the fact that these agen- 
cies serve the public while most special 
libraries serve a private group has been the 
reason for the rather meager attempts to 
meet this type of special training, I cannot 
say. It, doubtless, has been one factor. An- 
other one that seems to be insuperable in 
the minds of our library school faculties is 
the overwhelming variety of subjects covered 
in special libraries and of types of organi- 
zations served. 

This latter consideration, as I said, seems 
to have been the real stumbling block. I 
presume the reason for this is that the train- 
ing agencies have felt that it would be im- 
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possible to plan a special libraries course to 
cover every subject in an already over- 
crowded curriculum. With this contention, 
I agree. No library school could hope to 
offer courses covering such widely varying 
subjects as chemistry, religion, banking, for- 
eign affairs, etc. 

But, is the subject background the pri- 
mary consideration in the training? To this, 
I would say—not for the library school. 
Knowledge of the subject must be acquired 
either in pre-library school training while 
in college, through post-graduate work, or 
on the job. I hear objections immediately. 
If not subject training, then what is re- 
quired? The answer is plain—adaptation 
of traditional courses and methods to the 
demands of special library service. 

Let us return to subject training for a 
moment—or rather to the means by which 
it may be secured. In our minds, this is a 
long-standing need of the whole profession— 
the need for a well planned program in 
which the A. L. A. and S. L. A. might well 
coéperate looking toward a better selection 
of new recruits in the profession. It can- 
not be too strongly urged that discriminating 
selection of those planning to study for the 
profession is one of our greatest needs to- 
day. Greater frankness as to the person- 
ality and ability to succeed of prospective 
students would save much heartache on the 
part of individuals concerned as well as 
cutting down our own list of unemployables. 

Such a coéperative program should take 
the form of presenting to college students, 
preferably in their freshman year, before 
they have decided on their majors, the voca- 
tional possibilities of the whole library pro- 
fession. Along with this presentation should 
go suggestions for pre-professional courses 
similar to our pre-medical programs. There 
is no reason why, with proper promotion and 
coéperation between colleges and the library 
profession, students cannot be urged to de- 
cide early in their college careers to enter 
the library field and to plan accordingly. 

In July, 1934, Mr. Sydney B. Mitchell 
made a number of suggestions as to the 
means which might be used to attract the 
type of student we would like to see enter 
the profession. Among other suggestions, 
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Mr. Mitchell said: “The building up of 
the college or university library staff, par- 
ticularly in its public services, with some 
proportion of the type of person desired, 
should be fairly effective in suggesting to 
the student body that here is a little known 
or understood field, worthy of investigation 
because it has appealed to young people like 
themselves.” He also said: “Some .. . 
might be attracted to librarianship if they 
realized that it did not necessarily mean 
divorce from their chosen subject fields, but 
an opportunity to cultivate them in a less 
formal educational agency than the school 
or college.” Certainly special departments 
of public and college libraries as well as 
special libraries would fall in this category. 

All of us can call to mind individuals who 
may have a flare for a subject or for one 
of the arts and yet is no genius. Here is a 
fertile field in which to sow the seed of op- 
portunity in the library profession. 

If such a codperative plan with colleges 
could be initiated, what courses should be 
suggested for the pre-professional work? In 
planning a college program, the primary 
consideration for the future special librarian 
should be natural bent, discovered in re- 
sponse to the questions: What kind of special 
library would I be most interested in or- 
ganizing or developing? Would it be in the 
field of chemistry, medicine, law, technology, 
business, insurance, finance? This decision 
having been made, the major should be 
chosen with this eventual goal in mind. 
However, regardless of subject matter of the 
special collections, there are certain courses 
that have proved their value to all special 
library workers. Wherever obtainable, I 
would suggest that courses should be taken 
in the social sciences, viz., general sociology, 
political economy, both general and business 
economics, general and applied psychology, 
statistics; in history, English composition, 
literature, languages—particularly modern, 
although Latin and Greek are almost im- 
perative in a theological or religious library 
and would prove extremely valuable in a 
legal library; logic, which is useful later in 
classifying material. Other courses which 
may be taken in college when available and 
when time allows, or may be postponed to the 


technical training period, are those used in 
preparation for editorial work, such as 
proof reading, abstracting, and report writ- 
ing. 

If students who apply for admission to our 
library schools came with such a definitely 
planned pre-professional training, would not 
the argument that no one-year library course 
could cover all the subject demands be 
weakened, to say the least? Of course, I 
recognize that the mere study of a subject 
in college would not necessarily provide fa- 
miliarity with special reference tools which 
the student would require in library work 
but it would certainly give him a better 
starting point. 

As I see the problem, the increasing varia- 
tion in types of present-day library service 
makes it impractical to subject all students 
to a uniformly inflexible training program. 
There are great differences in the relative 
importance of the subjects taught for li- 
brarians engaged in different types of work 
and there are some subjects needed by special 
librarians which are omitted entirely. 

We all admit that there are certain basic 
courses which every student must have, but 
could not these courses be shortened to give 
all students the fundamental principles and 
theory, leaving the details of practical ap- 
plication to new courses adapted to the de- 
mands of special types of libraries? 

To be specific. The special librarian needs 
to know the fundamentals of cataloging and 
classification but does not need the details 
taught, for instance, regarding personal 
name entries, pseudonyms and antonyms, 
anonymous classics and the Bible, etc. 
Rather, does he need to know all the short 
cuts that can be used in order to make a 
book readily available with the least possible 
routine. Subject headings, on the other 
hand, are one of the most important and 
vital factors in special libraries procedure— 
not, however, the accepted lists which are 
not specific enough but rather the princi- 
ples on which he can build a subject heading 
list to fit his own needs. 

Book selection, on the whole, is not an 
important problem because so much of the 
material of special libraries is not in books, 
but in periodicals, particularly trade papers, 
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newspapers, services, government documents, 
fugitive material, which are the warp and 
woof of his collection. How many students 
leaving our library schools have even a gen- 
eral, to say nothing of a detailed, knowledge 
of these classes of materials or of how they 
should be treated? Does the new graduate 
know how to build an information file which 
is often his most valuable tool when properly 
organized? Does he know how to evaluate 
sources and statistics, especially as to their 
comparability? Does he know how to write 
reports containing the answers to inquiries 
rather than merely providing the material 
that contains the answers? 

I admit the problems that such questions 
pose for our library training agencies but I 
feel that if these agencies would sit down 
with special librarians and discuss their 
needs, then experiment, at least a compro- 
mise could be worked out. Denver is trying 
one method, Columbia another, and the good 
news comes that Simmons is to make another 
experiment next year. In addition, Colum- 
bia is inaugurating an evening course for 
librarians already employed, either untrained 
or lacking training in special libraries. ‘This 
is to be confined to business libraries and is 
to be taught by one of our outstanding spe- 
cial librarians. This is progress, indeed, 
but much remains to be done. Our present- 
day curriculum has been the growth of years 
and with the changing times more changes 
must be made and it will doubtless take more 
years before a satisfactory solution is found 
but, if a beginning is made, there is hope. 

At this point, may I make one suggestion 
which, I am sure, can be adopted immediate- 
ly. That is, that every library school should 
give its students a vital, live presentation 
of the opportunities in special libraries. I 
make this plea because of a recent experi- 
ence I had. A student in one of our best 
schools visited me through a personal intro- 
duction and was pleased and delighted—but 
equally surprised—to hear my story of the 
special library field as she had not heard it 
even mentioned in her school. I would like 
to believe this is an isolated instance but I 
fear that. it is true in all too many cases. 
One lecture by a properly qualified person 
is the least that is due to students. Such a 


lecture should set forth the differences be- 
tween the work in special libraries and gen- 
eral libraries, the fields covered, the types 
of organizations having such libraries, the 
qualifications, the opportunities, the advan- 
tages and disadvantages, and, in general, help 
the student to visualize this phase of the 
profession. This, while unsatisfactory, is 
better than nothing. 

One other problem I must mention. In 
establishing special libraries courses, I feel 
that careful consideration should be given 
to those who are to teach these courses. Un- 
fortunately, few, if any, of our present 
faculties have had any experience in the field 
and therefore are not conversant with the 
practical problems of the profession. On 
the other hand, practicing special librarians, 
while well equipped to give special lectures, 
are not versed in educational theories. This 
seems like an impasse but, personally, I 
would vote for the practical knowledge. In 
fact, I have long held the theory that our 
library school instruction would be greatly 
improved if members of the faculties were 
to return to practical work for a stated pe- 
riod. Too much stress on academic presen- 
tation can be a danger. 

To. summarize, I suggest that the profes- 
sion should take the following steps: 

1. Present to college students the voca- 
tional possibilities of the library profession. 

2. Draw up suggestions for a prescribed 
pre-library course. 

3. Use more discrimination in selection of 
library school students. 

4. Revise the library school curriculum to 
present as required courses the principles 
and theory on which the work is based, with 
all other courses planned to meet the needs 
of those entering different phases of the 
work. 

The Special Libraries Association is ready 
to offer its codperation to the American Li- 
brary Association, to the Association of 
American Library Schools, to the Board of 
Education for Librarianship—all agencies 
vitally concerned in the present situation in 
which library training finds itself. 

* * + 


A third phase, “Training and the Sub- 


ject Division Librarian,” was presented in a 
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paper written by Julia Ruth Armstrong, 
Public Library, Rochester, New York, and 
read by Eleanor Kidder, of the same library. 


Miss ARMSTRONG’S PAPER* 


The problem of the ideal training of the 
librarian of a subject division of a public 
library must be viewed from three angles: 
namely, the individual, the library school, 
and the library. 

First, the individual. How many present- 
day librarians knew when they were in col- 
lege that they would one day be librarians or, 
if they had selected librarianship as a career, 
that they would be catalogers, reference li- 
brarians, or administrators? Is it then rea- 
sonable to demand or even expect that pre- 
professional education will be directed at any 
special phase of library work? For a con- 
siderable time to come, the library profes- 
sion will necessarily expect to recruit its 
members from groups varied in background, 
training, and experience. And perhaps no 
profession can more readily absorb and make 
use of a variety of experience than our own. 
The curriculum of a liberal arts college 
with its possibilities for concentration in any 
number of fields, its opportunities for the 
enrichment of the cultural background of the 
student, and its emphasis on the training and 
development of the whole man rather than 
the purely practical side of existence forms 
an excellent foundation for the specialized 
training of the library school. Because the 
librarian’s profession embraces the whole 
field of learning, the broader his foundation 
of knowledge is, the better he is fitted to 
handle the varied problems which he will 
encounter in the library world. 

The second factor in the problem is the 
library school. Can the student who wants 
to be well grounded in his profession, who 
wishes to build a solid foundation for his 
professional life, afford to eliminate any 
large part of the one-year program without 
detriment to his general background of li- 
brary knowledge? The physician who is a 
specialist in the eye or in surgery does not 
omit the courses which a general practitioner 
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must take. He builds his special knowledge 
on a strong base of general medical science. 
In like manner, the librarian should be able 
to specialize after he has had opportunity 
to put in practice the principles of his theo- 
retical training. Short, intensive courses, 
covering specific fields of library work, of- 
fered after practical work has been done 
over a period of time, would have tremendous 
value for the librarian who finds himself 
in the special division of the public library. 
I have in mind such a course as that in 
music library administration which is being 
offered for the first time at the 1938 sum- 
mer session at Columbia. A similar course 
is offered in law library administration. Can 
we hope to have more such courses planned 
to meet the needs of the art librarian, the 
technical librarian, the readers’ adviser, the 
the librarian of the social sciences? Admit- 
tance to such courses should be granted not 
to the novice in the library world but only 
to those whose first-year library training has 
been integrated by practical experience. If 
such courses are made available, can we ex- 
pect library trustees and administrators to 
recognize their value by encouragement and 
coéperation in a practical way by an allow- 
ance of time or increased compensation? 
Would it be impractical or impossible for 
library schools to plan courses that would 
appeal to the public library specialist at a 
time of year other than the summer months 
when vacation schedules lessen the number 
of workers available for library service? 

The third but far from being the last 
factor is the library itself and particularly 
the public library since it is in large measure 
the public library which is the potential 
employer of the library school graduate. 

In all but the smallest library specializa- 
tion exists and has existed for many years. 
This specialization varies in kind and de- 
gree with the size of the library. The di- 
vision of library materials, both reference 
and circulating, into several subject divisions 
is of more recent origin but it is a form of 
organization which is likely to become more 
popular in the future. 

If we consider briefly how the work of 
a subject division differs from that of the 
special library, I think it will make clearer 
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the necessity for a different approach in 
training. 

The special library serves a clientele of 
limited and special interests. A special di- 
vision in a public library has all sorts and 
conditions of men with whom to deal. The 
special librarian ordinarily expects questions 
which fall in his particular field. He must 
have a detailed knowledge of that field. 
There is no restriction, real or implied, upon 
the questions which may be put to the pub- 
lic librarian. He must know when it is 
best to send the inquirer to another division 
or to another library; when the search will 
be made easier by an approach from a dif- 
ferent angle. Internship in libraries giving 
the beginner a comprehensive program of 
work in all branches of the library offers 
excellent possibilities for the development of 
the ideal subject librarian. 

Alertness and resourcefulness are indis- 
pensable in the true librarian. But even 
these qualities have a different connotation 
as applied to the special and public librarian. 
The alertness of the public librarian must 
keep him aware of the events and happen- 
ings over a broad range and his resourceful- 
ness will lead him to make use of fields other 
than his own. The special librarian con- 
centrates and digs deep. 

The ability to work with people is more 
essential to the public librarian than to the 
special librarian. The latter is more often 
called upon to produce the result of lone 
research; the former must often guide and 
direct the work of the searcher. 

The special library is a unit. The special 
division is a part of a larger whole. It 
must fit in the whole scheme of library serv- 
ice. Individuality must give way to co- 
operation and the narrower interest must be 
submerged in the broader aspect. 

To summarize what we need and want in 
the librarian of the special division: 

Of prime importance is intelligence. The 
intelligence required is both social and ab- 
stract; social, to enable him to work with 
and for people easily; abstract, to enable 
him to think and reason clearly, to see a 
problem, and to work out a solution. 

He must have good academic train- 
ing. The subject of concentration is not 
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so important as the quality of work done. 

He must have a good foundation in the 
technique and theory of library practice and 
a genuine interest in all phases of library 
work, whether or not they directly touch 
his special field. 

He must have a special interest and lik- 
ing for the subjects which his division em- 
braces—a liking which can be fostered by 
additional study, formal and informal. 

The library school and the library share 
the responsibility of producing the ideal sub- 
ject division librarian—the former, through 
its processes of careful selection and cultiva- 
tion; the latter through its encouragement of 
growth and development. 


* * * 


Elizabeth Nesbitt, Library School, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, re- 
ported on a recent meeting of the Pittsburgh 
Special Libraries Association, at which prob- 
lems of recruiting and training for special 
librarianship had been earnestly considered. 

Leaders of the discussion which followed 
were Mrs. Mary Duncan Carter, School 
of Library Science, University of Southern 
California, and Linda H. Morley, librarian 
of the Industrial Relations Counselors, New 
York City. Lively comments from the floor 
were contributed by Mrs. Anne F. Leiden- 
deker, Los Angeles Public Library; Gene- 
vieve C. Newel, City Library, Wichita, 
Kansas; Ethel Bond, University of Illinois 
Library School; Pearl Sneed, secretary, Mis- 
sissippi State Library Commission; Charles 
H. Compton, St. Louis Public Library; Leon 
Carnovsky, Graduate Library School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Miss Howe, Miss Nes- 
bitt, Mr. Rice, and others. Mrs. Carter then 
summarized the discussion. 


BrieF Business MEETING 


The treasurer’s report, prepared by Lydia 
M. Gooding, secretary-treasurer, was pre- 
sented and accepted. The treasurer’s sug- 
gestion that $100 be donated to the Bogle 
Memorial Scholarship was proposed and 
favorably voted upon. 

A motion was carried that the question of 
A. L. A. reorganization be carried back to 
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regional associations for consideration be- 
fore the section should go on record regard- 
ing this change. 

A representative from the Periodicals Sec- 
tion brought a request (presented also to 
other agencies concerned) that library school 
curricula be changed to include greater 
emphasis on periodicals. A motion was 
passed that this report be filed with the sec- 
tion. 
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Orricers ELECTED 

New officers elected are: Chairman, Mar- 
garet M. Herdman, School of Library 
Science, Louisiana State University, Uni- 
versity; vice chairman, M. Louise Hunt, 
Public Library, Racine, Wisconsin; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Lydia M. Gooding, School 
of Library Science, Syracuse University, 

Syracuse, New York. 
Auice M. Dun tap, Acting Secretary 


‘Public Documents (om mittee 


ceedings of the Committee on Public 

Documents for 1938 will again be pub- 
lished by the A. L. A. as a separate volume, 
only very brief abstracts are given here. 
The committee held two meetings, one on 
Tuesday morning, June 14, with the general 
theme: “Foreign Documents and General 
Problems ;” the second, on Thursday after- 
noon, June 16, as a round table discussion 
of the topic: “Training for Public Docu- 
ment Work. What Must It Include for 
Essential Library Services?” 

At the first meeting, the chairman pre- 
sented three reports concerning various ac- 
tivities of the committee: (1) a report on 
H.R. 5471; (2) a report on the survey of 
federal depository libraries; and (3) a re- 
port on the state documents center plan with 
recommendations. In addition, the follow- 
ing six papers were presented: 

“Scandinavian Public Documents; Their 
Acquisition, Organization, and Use”—Eve- 
lyn Lund, Alice McGrail, and Harold G. 
Russell, University of Minnesota Library, 
Minneapolis 

“Official Publications of the British Colon- 
ies and Protectorates’—Angus Fletcher, 
British Library of Information, New York 
City 

“Official Publications of British Colum- 
bia”—W. Kaye Lamb, Provincial Library, 
Victoria, British Columbia 

“Official Publications of the French Colon- 
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ies’—José Meyer, Library of Congress 

“Official Gazettes of Foreign Countries” — 
James B. Childs, Library of Congress 

“Municipal and State Document Collect- 
ing in the Rocky Mountain States with In- 
dication of Important Public Documents of 
the Rocky Mountain States”—Graduate Li- 
brary School, University of Chicago. 

The round table discussion on “Training 
for Public Document Work” was ably con- 
ducted by Anne M. Boyd of the University 
of Illinois Library School, Urbana. The 
following brief papers were given, after 
which a lively discussion concerning the topic 
as a whole ensued: 

“As Viewed by the Administrator of a 
College Library’—Grace E. Derby, State 
College Library, Manhattan, Kansas 

“The Needed Preparation of the Uni- 
versity Documents Librarian”—Ruth Har- 
din, University of Illinois Library, Urbana 

“What the College Faculty Expects of the 
Document Librarian”—Isaac Lippincott, 
professor, Washington University, St. Louis, 
Missouri 

“Documents Reference Service in the Spe- 
cial Library”’—Ernest I. Miller, Technical 
Library, Tennessee Valley Authority, Knox- 
ville 

“Training for Public Documents Work” 
—Katherine B. Strong, Public Library, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


Jerome K. Witcox, Chairman 
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Campaign Publicity in the Small 

Public Library” was the subject of 
a five-session clinic arranged by the Publicity 
Committee in connection with the Kansas 
City conference, June 14 to 18, with Mar- 
gery C. Quigley, Public Library, Montclair, 
New Jersey, presiding. 

“Where to Start,” “Who Can Help,” 
“Mediums to Use,” “The Final Effort,” 
and “The Long View” were aspects of the 
campaign considered. 

To avoid conflicts with other groups, ses- 
sions began at 8:30 A.M. and closed at 9:45 
A.M. Delegates attending the clinic paid a 
fee of three dollars to cover expenses. The 
final session, Saturday morning, when “The 
Long View” was discussed, was open to the 
public. 


C UMULATIVE Year-Round Budget 


Mr. GriNNELL’s ADDRESS 

J. Erle Grinnell, author of Interpreting 
the Public Schools, spoke on “Where to 
Start,” Tuesday, June 14, his address being 
printed in full in the August A. L. A. Bulle- 
tin. 

Following his address, Dr. Grinnell dis- 
played examples of effective publicity and 
answered questions asked by the audience. 

Librarians in smaller communities, in his 
opinion, have lived too much in their li- 
braries. They need continuous contacts 
with community leaders, not only of the 
more literate groups but of the laboring 
and unemployed people as well. Public 
school teachers, he pointed out, expect to 
take part in community life to keep in touch 
with public opinion. 

Surveys of public schools, he said, are 
usually in charge of an outsider but he 
advocated a community survey by an incom- 
ing librarian if funds are lacking to finance 
an outsider. A nearby university may be 
able to assist with a library survey by as- 
signing the work to a graduate student. 

The library in its public relations may 
well emphasize its social value and its char- 
acter-building functions, in his opinion, and 
also its vocational services. A constructive 
adult education program which would help 
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older adults to adjust to social change would 
probably be welcomed if initiated by a li- 
brary. 

How Good Is Your Town? a pamphlet 
outlining points to be covered in a library 
survey, issued by the Wisconsin Conference 
on Social Work, was distributed to clinic 
participants at the close of the session. 


Miss BaARNEs’s ADDRESS 


Flavel Barnes, trustee of the Pratt 
(Kan.) Public Library and chairman of the 
Kansas Citizens Library Committee, on 
Wednesday, June 15, answered the question, 
“Who Can Help?” with a library’s budget 
campaign by replying briefly “Everyone.” 
She qualified this by adding in part: 

“Everyone should be interested in the pub- 
lic library, and everyone who uses a public 
library should be a press agent for it. But 
not so long ago I made a private survey in 
my community. I asked over fifty people 
what they knew about our library. In that 
varied group of fifty, from the man who 
serviced my car to a Negro houseman, from 
a banker to a lawyer, several sales people 
and many club women, I found just five 
people who had a fairly definite idea of what 
we had to spend yearly on our budget; and 
from those five people I found just two 
people who had an absolutely definite idea. 
If that is any cross-section of the United 
States, I should say that in the general pub- 
lic you can count upon some 4 to 6 per cent 
of the people of your community being help- 
ful with your budget problems. 

“In working to secure your budget, you 
expect your staff to be of aid, your trustees 
are appointed so they can be of help to you, 
and your city commissioners are the elected 
group which should be of help. But this 
other group of people that you can bring 
into your library—this 4 to 6 per cent— 
should be of great assistance to you, and 
perhaps you can form them into a Friends 
of the Library group. 

“New Rochelle, New York, is one of the 
cities which has a Friends of the Library 
group and so is Wichita, Kansas. The lat- 
ter group was recently organized through 
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the League of Women Voters. The Educa- 
tion Committee of the League of Women 
Voters worked for about a year making a 
survey of the Wichita library. At the end 
of that time, they had a luncheon to which 
they invited influential people and organized 
a group. Later on they had an open house 
at the library to which they brought more 
people and showed them the library. At the 
end of that time, they had developed a splen- 
did group of people which has three particu- 
lar projects: the first, to get the largest 
library budget that is possible; the second, 
to change state legislation so that such a 
budget can be a continuous thing, enabling 
the library to continue as it should; and 
the third, to have a committee which will 
work on library gifts and bequests. 

“In Rochester, New York, the citizens 
committee that banded together when the 
budget was cut below the amount that was 
in the charter, has done such splendid work 
that last year that library had the largest 
budget that it has ever had and salary cuts 
were all restored. 

“In the small community in which I live 
we have a community library group built 
up of representatives of all of the clubs in 
the county. 

“If you are interested in forming a 
Friends of the Library group, I suggest you 
get the A. L. A. handbook on Friends of 
the Library and read it carefully. I also 
suggest that you consider organizing a junior 
Friends of the Library group. We are 
developing junior Republican clubs and 
junior Democrat clubs, and the library group 
might do a noble piece of work for you. 

“Even in your juvenile department, you 
might have some little organization of 
youngsters which could carry home to the 
parents how much the library means to 
them. 

“The parent-teacher association, the 
League of Women Voters, and the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women all 
have educational aims and every one of those 
organizations can do splendid work for you. 
Your chamber of commerce, too, can do 
splendid work, if you can interest its mem- 
bers through a talk by one of your board 
members. 
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“I could go on indefinitely giving you 
names of local clubs and organizations, but 
I think that in the light of present legisla- 
tion we should go beyond the confines of our 
city or town and consider state organizations 
because the trend now is away from the 
local property tax and toward various taxes 
to be collected by the state. For that rea- 
son, we are going to have to try to put our 
fingers on state purse-strings, and a state 
citizens library committee affiliated with the 
state library association can be of help to us. 

“With all these groups behind the li- 
brary, it seems as though it should be a 
very simple matter to get what we want. 
Yet I know, just as you know, that it is far 
from simple, that it means a great deal of 
work, and that the bulk of this work of in- 
fluencing people must of necessity come back 
upon the staff and the board of trustees. 
But if you have a staff which gives the town 
good service, if you have a board of trustees 
which is respected by the community, if you 
have a county or a city commissioner, or 
whatever group you are responsible to, that 
has the welfare of the library at heart, and 
if you can persuade 2, 4, 6, or 8 per cent 
of the lay people in your community who 
already know something about the library 
to work with you, it seems to me the library 
will be able to stand buffeting and keep its 
budget safe.” 

Following Miss Barnes’s talk, Miss Quig- 
ley proposed that other libraries deflate 
themselves by finding out how little their 
communities know about them, and she also 
suggested that in discussing the library, staff 
and board members be prepared to show that 
the library is conducted with economy and 
distinction. She added: 

“Many students of public management 
say that an institution, when it decides to 
operate more economically, can cut its costs 
about 7 per cent during the first year of 
deliberate reduction. You cannot keep on 
reducing your budget 7 per cent every year 
but later you can perhaps show that you 
have continued to reduce operating costs in 
certain ways. If, for example, you can 
show that you have reduced the cost of 
overdue notices and have set the people who 
write those notices free to do something 
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really constructive in bringing books and 
readers together, it makes an impression.” 

In regard to conducting the library with 
distinction, Miss Quigley suggested reéxam- 
ination of every form letter sent out by the 
library, such as the letter of welcome to new 
town officials and the letter asking the new 
board to come to the library “to emphasize 
standard presentation in fine style, with 
punctiliousness and courtesy.” 

She also advocated studying item by item 
the A. L. A. statistical form, asking in the 
case of binding, for example, “Am I con- 
ducting my binding with economy?” Am I 
also conducting it with distinction?” In the 
case of lighting, a public service expert 
might help to determine whether the li- 
brary lighting was economical and also 
whether it is “streamlined and distinguished 
and suited to the architecture.” 

Miss Quigley reminded the clinic of the 
importance of informing the staff and 
trustees completely about the purposes, 
policies and conduct of the library and re- 
porting promptly to the staff any action 
taken by the library board. “The amount 
of damage which an uninformed staff mem- 
ber can do to a budget is almost unbeliev- 
able,” she commented. “Social workers feel 
it is absolutely vital to begin their statements 
of budget problems with a rehearsal to the 
staff.” 

In connection with Miss Barnes’s com- 
ment on local groups with educational aims, 
Miss Quigley reminded the audience of a 
list of “Lay Organizations Interested in Li- 
braries,” prepared by Julia Wright Merrill, 
which appeared in the A. L. A. Bulletin, 
December, 1936. 

On request, John Adams Lowe, of 
Rochester, told how lay leaders in that city 
helped to raise the library budget from 
$110,000 to $400,000, erect a $1,500,000 
building and amalgamate three important li- 
braries. On one occasion a group of 60,000 
petitions on behalf of the library was pre- 
sented at a council hearing without the 
library staff having collected a single signa- 
ture. 

Rex M. Potterf, of Fort Wayne, Indi- 
ana, said that a voluntary tax reduction 
association whose interest had been secured 
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by his library had helped to raise the budget 
from $69,000 to $136,000 in two years. 

Jeanne Griffin, of Kalamazoo, said that 
friends of that library have recently issued 
three bulletins explaining the financial situa- 
tion of the library and the need for a new 
building, the bulletins being issued free of 
charge by a business college whose president 
is a former library page. 

Miss Quigley reminded the audience that 
expert photographers and_ distinguished 
authors are valuable friends of libraries if 
their interest can be secured. 

At the close of the discussion, several 
speakers mentioned the importance of hav- 
ing representative board members for a li- 
brary and the part that the board and even 
the staff may play in seeing that desirable 
board members are appointed. 

Ruth Hammond, chairman of the A. L. A. 
Publicity Committee, said that in Wichita 
one of the best members of the board was 
suggested by a member of the staff who had 
learned to know him through his visits to the 
library. 


Miss Lupwic’s AppRESS 


Hazel Ludwig, advertising expert of St. 
Louis, on Thursday, June 16, discussed 
“Mediums to Use,” saying in part: 

“In the advertising business we consider 
the selection of mediums one of the most im- 
portant steps in an advertising campaign, 
and before we attempt to make any selection 
we do a lot of research. For we firmly be- 
lieve that any recommendation of mediums 
must be based on certain known facts. 

“We make a thorough analysis of the 
product we have to offer and of the market 
we want to reach. We clearly define our 
sales and advertising problems; we know 
what our advertising must aim at—whether 
it be primarily to increase the number of 
users, or to increase the frequency of use, 
or to increase the variety of uses. Only 
with this basic knowledge are we able to 
determine what our message shall be and to 
make intelligent recommendations as to the 
mediums needed to carry this message to 
the right people effectively. 

“An advertiser, of course, has one big 
advantage in that he may spend his money 
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for advertising without any questions being 
asked, while you would have seriously to 
consider public opinion before you could take 
money from your limited appropriations for 
publicity purposes, even if your budget would 
be sufficient to cover such expense. On the 
other hand, he is competing for each con- 
sumer dollar, while you are offering the 
consumer something for which money is 
not passed over the counter. Yours is an 
unselfish motive, his is a selfish one for he 
seeks to make a profit. If I may be per- 
mitted to use a slang expression, ‘You've 
certainly got something there!’ and to an 
advertiser it would look like a rather grand 
‘set-up.’ 

“Perhaps it might be well for me to ex- 
plain a little more fully, however, upon just 
what facts I believe the public library should 
base its selection of mediums. 

“First of all, let us consider the product 
which you have to offer—SERVICE in 
capital letters. It is a product for which no 
apologies need ever to be made. Ask your- 
selves a few questions about this product. 
Is it something people would want and 
would use if they knew about it? Most 
certainly. Is it being used to the fullest 
extent? Probably not, for I presume that 
the facilities of most public libraries are 
more than sufficient to meet the demands of 
the public. At that, could it be improved? 
Most products have room for improvement. 

“Then there is your market—the people 
who do use or who might use your services. 
Who are these people? Where do they 
live? What are they like? What propor- 
tion of them know about you and under- 
stand what you are doing? The market for 
the service of any public library will natu- 
rally include persons of all classes, from the 
highest to the lowest, from kindergarten age 
on up in the town or city in which the li- 
brary is located. 

“Tt seems to me that your most urgent 
problem is that of bringing to the attention 
of this market of yours a fuller understand- 
ing of what you are, what you are doing, 
and what you hope to do. Without question, 
your prosperity and usefulness depend on 
what the public thinks of you. And as more 
of the public become interested in the library, 
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the more chance the library has of succeed- 
ing in its requests for additional support. 

“As a tax-supported institution, the public 
library is under obligation to acquaint every 
class and age group with what it has to offer 
of service and interest. Any institution as 
vitally dependent on the understanding of 
the public for support as is the public li- 
brary, whose appropriations are dependent 
on popular vote or on the action of a com- 
mission or city council, must do this if it 
expects the public to come to its aid when it 
needs assistance. 

“Your final objective may be an increase 
in the budget, but the immediate objective 
which your publicity should seek to control 
is ‘consumer acceptance’ of library service. 
It is entirely up to you properly to explain 
library service as a consumer proposition to 
everyone. There should never be a tendency 
on your part to assume that people thor- 
oughly appreciate the advantages they could 
enjoy at the library for the fact is that many 
people ignore its existence, while many may 
not even know about it. There is always 
much pioneering work to be done, I am sure, 
especially among new groups of readers and 
groups of very young people for a new 
generation is constantly growing up. It is 
not a matter of one brief period of telling 
the public all about your activities; it must 
be continuous. You cannot ever stop telling 
for the public quickly forgets. 

“You have already recognized in your 
plans for a year-round campaign for an ade- 
quate library appropriation that it is not a 
spasmodic one-time proposition but a year- 
round job. A continuous campaign should 
produce results—particularly if it is built 
around the idea of service. It is an accepted 
fact that most successful advertising and 
publicity campaigns are built around one 
main theme. 

“All of which brings me finally to the 
kinds of mediums needed to accomplish the 
publicity you have in mind—the newspaper, 
radio, motion picture, etc. Since you are 
familiar with the list of publicity mediums in 
Notes on Planning a Publicity Program [a 
mimeographed publication prepared by the 
Social Work Publicity Council, 130 East 
Twenty-second Street, New York City, 10 
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cents per copy but distributed free to clinic 
participants |, I shall not enumerate the many 
subdivisions that may be listed under each 


“Whether paid or free space is used (and 
there is much to be said for paid advertising 
by a library under certain circumstances) the 
newspapers should form the background of 
your campaign. If the members of the li- 
brary staff felt they needed assistance in de- 
veloping the copy as well as the details of 
the complete campaign, they should not 
hesitate to ask help from some advertising 
expert in the town. ... Radio also will help 
you to reach an extremely high percentage 
of families and you could probably obtain 
the time free. ... The poster reaches all 
classes of people but should be considered 
only as a supplement to the newspaper and 
radio.... Motion pictures can do a selling 
job but the cost of preparation is high... . 
Direct mail is almost personal in its appeal 
and therefore carries weight, but to be truly 
effective should be used only in a planned 
campaign with a well thought out idea back 
of it, not just a jagged, spasmodic series of 
mailings. ... Magazines of national distri- 
bution represent a most important medium 
but national publicity is something for your 
Association as a whole to promote. If local 
magazines will give you space, each extra 
amount gives you just that much more op- 
portunity to interest people in the library. 

“There is indeed a place in your publicity 
plan for many different kinds of mediums. 
No one medium can be the answer to your 
problem. Conditions in each community 
vary, the problem is different, and naturally 
the solution must be different. 

“Nevertheless, if the library employs every 
possible means that is open to it to see that 
the public uses its facilities to the full 
capacity and that no person fails to use the 
library because of lack of knowledge of 
what it is, it has gone a far way on the road 
to acceptance by the public and can expect 
their good will, understanding, and support 
—which in the long run should result in in- 
creased budgets.” 

Following Miss Ludwig’s address, Miss 
Quigley suggested that librarians take Miss 
Ludwig’s suggestions to the best advertising 
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expert in their communities and bespeak his 
coéperation in planning a publicity program. 

Thomas G. Brown, of Brooklyn, at Miss 
Quigley’s request, then discussed recent li- 
brary stories in Brooklyn newspapers center- 
ing around a stuffed owl in a branch library, 
naming a new baby, and the pigeon popula- 
tion at the library. He advocated frequent 
talks with branch librarians and library as- 
sistants to find out what is happening that 
editors will take as news. 

Miss Quigley then told of a two-column 
front-page story about a Montclair junior 
library assistant exchanging positions with 
an English assistant which resulted from 
careful advance planning and development 
of the idea that “local girl makes good.” 


Mr. Vitz’s AppRESS 


Carl Vitz, librarian, Minneapolis Public 
Library, on Friday, June 17, discussed “The 
Final Effort.” An abridgement of his paper 
will appear in the December issue of the 


A. L. A. Bulletin. 


Mr. Katser’s REMARKS 


Following his address, John Boynton 
Kaiser, at Miss Quigley’s request, told of 
the Oakland Public Library's budget pres- 
entation and of the letter of transmittal 
submitted with it which in his opinion has 
been a decisive factor in securing increases 
in appropriation. He said in part: 

“When you get to the stage of presenting 
the budget to the council, there is a certain 
legally prescribed procedure to be followed 
that is important. You must present your 
budget, as you all well know, with the uni- 
form system of accounting which is required 
of all city departments. With us that means 
a certain series of great folio sheets with the 
items all classified. 

“With that we have adopted the practice 
of submitting a rather detailed letter of 
transmittal, in spite of the fact that we know 
that all concerned will not read it and 
that many would advocate a single sheet 
of data as more important and more effec- 
tive than 20 pages of detailed explanation. 
Our theory is that the information should be 
available and in print for those who will 
make use of it. 


























“In our set-up, the key man is the city 
manager, because practically never is there 
any change in his budget recommendation in 
open council meeting. 

“As has been pointed out before this 
morning, there is no one way that is best 
to get your budget, and so all I can do is to 
tell you in a few words what we have done; 
because we have made progress in the past 
ten or twelve years. We have had no budget 
cut in the depression. We have had an in- 
crease every year but the last two. And the 
per capita appropriation for the library has 
gone from less than 60 cents to $1 per capita, 
all in the last 12 years. 

“There have been several factors in that 
progress, and Mr. Vitz has mentioned many 
which have had a part. To begin with, the 
matter of service has been a basic factor. 
But in our particular case I feel that the 
board’s courageous attitude has been impor- 
tant because at the height of the depression 
our board came in unanimously and asked 


for as much as 40, 50, or 60 per cent budget 


increase. 

“They did it frankly. In their transmittal 
letter they came out at the start and said, 
‘We want $125,000 increase. We want it 
for these particular purposes. We know 
that times are hard; that is all the more 
reason that the library board should have 
these additional funds.’ 

“Our letter of transmittal [mimeographed 
copies of which may be obtained from the 
A. L. A. Publicity Division] has a title page, 
a table of contents where the significant 
paragraphs of the budget are noted, and 
topical headings all the way through. It is 
mimeographed and made available in 
quantity for those who will read it. We 
take enough copies to the city council so 
that each member has one, and we also mail 
a copy to the homes of each councilman so 
that if he wishes to read it, there is a copy 
wherever he goes, at his office or at his 
home. 

“The man who does read it is the city 
manager. He reads the whole thing and is 
very clear in his responses when we go in 
for an interview. 

“Library board members individually and 
collectively sign this letter of transmittal.” 
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Prior to and following the statements by 
Mr. Vitz and Mr. Kaiser, Miss Quigley 
and members of the audience made several 
points, briefly summarized as follows: 

Read Interpreting the Public Schools, by 
J. Erle Grinnell, with a view to obtaining 
better phrases than those now used in pre- 
senting the library budget. 

Translate library work into cost account- 
ing and engineering terms used by municipal 
finance officers and business men so that 
your budget statements will be clearer. 

Budget for interpretation. The New 
Rochelle library assigns to this item one- 
half of one per cent of the total library 
budget. 

In Rochester, New York, after the new 
library building was completed, a very suc- 
cessful venture in public relations was a 
Sunday afternoon party for every person 
who had worked on the building. The men 
took great pride in showing members of 
their families what they had done on the 
building. 

When a trustee is taken onto the board in 
the best social service agencies, he is given 
what corresponds to a loose-leaf notebook 
for a portfolio, with the charter and the in- 
corporation and state laws. Then from time 
to time such things as would interest the 
trustee are mailed to him for inclusion in 
his notebook. This plan enables him to keep 
everything in one place and to bring himself 
up to date just before a board meeting. 

The librarian who is a property owner 
and a taxpayer is in a stronger position with 
other taxpayers than one who may be re- 
ferred to as a “taxeater.” 


Mr. Harris’ AppRrEss 


Mr. M. M. Harris, editor of the San 
Antonio Express and president of the League 
of Texas Library Trustees, on Saturday, 
June 18, spoke on “The Long View,” an 
abridgement of his address appearing in the 
October, 1938, issue of the A. L. A. Bulletin, 
under the title, “Dig!” 

Following Mr. Harris’ address, an- 


1 Another library reports budgeting 4 per cent of 
its total appropriation for publicity in one year and 
increasing its circulation 35 per cent. The cost of 
circulation per volume was cut from 16 cents a 
volume to 124 cents.—Eb. 
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nouncement was made that a collection of 
his editorials on behalf of libraries, state aid, 
and federal aid could be obtained on request 
from the A. L. A. Publicity Division. 

In closing, Miss Quigley summed up the 
important points made during the five clinic 
sessions and recommended the reading of 
“Publicity on a Shoe String,” by Mary E. 
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Clark, Library Journal, January 1, 1927, 
and two articles in the Encyclopedia of the 
Social Sciences on propaganda and publicity. 
She also asked that librarians keep the 
A. L. A. Publicity Division in touch with 

publicity which they find effective. 
Beatrice SAWYER ROSSELL 

Secretary pro tem 


Religious Books Section 


FIRST SESSION 


HE first meeting of the Religious 

Books Section was held in the 

Municipal Auditorium, Monday 
morning, June 13, the chairman, Raymond 
P. Morris, Yale University Library, New 
Haven, Connecticut, presiding. 

After welcoming the group to the Kansas 
City meeting, Mr. Morris presented a paper 
on “Contemporary Trends in Religious 
Literature.” 


Mr. Morris’ PAPEr* 


If one were looking for evidence of vital- 
ity in religion today, he could well point 
with pride to the tremendous output of 
religious literature. It is true that some 
of these publications are subsidized, yet for 
the most part they reflect a demand on the 
part of people for religious literature. Not 
that books are the only index to religious 
interest that one must consult. I am al- 
together too aware of the limitations of 
the printed page in the understanding of 
life, and I know that there are vast portions 
of life which cannot be encompassed within 
the covers of a book. But a librarian can- 
not ignore this demand on the part of people 
for religious literature, and to meet this 
demand, we must understand and know the 
significance of current publications in reli- 
gion. 

There are few subjects which are as all 
embracing and penetrating as religion. Reli- 
gion is a point of view which we assume 
and by which we interpret all the phe- 
nomena that enter into human experience. 
To know the meaning and significance of 


* Abridged. 


current religious literature is to know the 
meaning and significance of our own times. 

Religious literature is today in a state 
of confusion. It is lacking in any one defi- 
nite purpose or any dominating tendency. 
As such, it is a true reflection of the temper, 
or shall we say, the distemper of our 
times. Politically, economically, and philo- 
sophically the world is undergoing a period 
of visible and rapid change, which is re- 
flected in confused and perplexed human 
minds. 

Some are inclined to interpret this con- 
fusion as a disintegration of the religious 
spirit. I do not share this view. It is 
precisely in times such as these that the 
religious spirit has been expressed in its 
greatest form. The really great books of 
the Jewish scripture were written when 
Israel faced the world in utter despair. We 
can find a striking correlation between the 
appearance of the great classics of the 
Christian tradition and the periods of op- 
pression and despair. The religious spirit 
does not thrive in a hothouse. It is tough, 
it is persistent, it is courageous, it is firm, 
and it shows to its best effect when those 
qualities are most needed. 

In light of these few scattered observa- 
tions, what are the great religious books 
of our day? We shall never know. Very 
rarely do great religious books begin as 
best sellers. Generations to come may be 
able to look back in perspective and see 
what was abiding. However, we can iso- 
late certain great controlling ideas which 
will aid in our understanding of current 
religious literature. 

The rapid growth of the theory of the 
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totalitarian state, which infringes upon indi- 
vidual liberty, denies freedom of conscience, 
and disparages human personality, has made 
both newspaper and religious headlines. It 
has brought about a revival of religious and 
racial persecution which we once thought 
belonged to other and less fortunate days. 

Another tendency, equally ancient, which 
in recent years has seen a steady growth 
at the expense of religion, though at the 
present time there are indications of its 
arrestment, is the secular spirit as over 
against the spiritual—the emphasis of the 
human at the expense of the divine. In 
certain areas of the world, where it is 
abetted by an entrenched political philosophy, 
it has offered such formidable opposition 
to religious institutions as the western world 
has not seen since the invasions of the 
Crescent, bearing the spirit of Islam. A 
survey of current religious literature indi- 
cates that the religious community is ap- 
prehensive of this spirit. There is no 
uniformity in the interpretation of the 
source of this secular and materialistic 
spirit, or of the means for combating it. 
Certain writers see the principal source of 
this spirit in the ideology and political theory 
of the communistic state as seen in Soviet 
Russia. Others see the greater threat, not 
in any established political unit with its 
ideology, but rather in the gradual aliena- 
tion of laboring and working people, the 
disinherited, in respect to the church, be- 
cause the latter has failed in any effective 
way to bring religious and ethical principles 
to bear upon their everyday life. 

Within Christendom, and especially in 
those churches not in communion with 
Rome, there has been a decided impetus 
given to the question of unity and church 
union. The movement was dramatized in 
the Oxford and Edinburgh conferences, 
which were participated in by over four 
hundred official delegates, and which in- 
cluded the trusted leaders of nearly all of 
the eastern or orthodox churches, the Angli- 
can, Lutheran, Presbyterian, Reformed, 
Methodist, Baptist, Congregational, Dis- 
ciple, and other smaller bodies, and which 
included four Roman Catholic priests as 
observers. They came from forty-three 


nations of Europe, Asia, Africa, North and 
South America, and Australasia. Follow- 
ing these two conferences, a third has been 
but recently concluded at Utrecht, Holland, 
which perpetuated the work of Oxford and 
Edinburgh by framing a constitution for 
one permanent World Council of Churches. 
This constitution remains to be approved 
by the Continuing Committee of the Edin- 
burgh Conference, and then will be sub- 
mitted to the various communions for 
ratification. The reports of these confer- 
ences bid well to become historical docu- 
ments of no little importance. 

So much for the major obstacles and 
trends in religion as seen in its literature. 
Let us turn to the constructive efforts of 
the religious spirit as it seeks to interpret 
itself to the present age. We venture to 
suggest that we are now on the eve of a 
period of upswing or revival of interest 
in religion. This may sound hopelessly opti- 
mistic but the discerning eye can see much 
evidence to support these facts. 

One of the truest indexes for the decay 
or revival of religion is to be found in the 
quality of the minds that are committed 
to its cause. If we look about us, we are 
heartened by the intellectual advance in the 
field of religion. A few years ago religious 
literature was filled with titles suggesting 
the incompatibility of science and religion. 
We were greatly concerned lest we could 
not be truly scientific and religious at the 
same time. Today the issue is dead, or 
rather, it is understood. We now know that 
the most extensive knowledge of modern 
science and understanding of modern thought 
neither compels a man to be religious nor 
is incompatible with his religion. Also, 
present-day scientific or philosophic attacks 
on religion seldom come to close quarters 
with any religious view as set forth by 
its best exponents. The intellectual quality 
and vigor of a religious faith as set forth 
by the late Baron Friedrich von Hiigel, 
or Jacques Maritain, or Henri Gilson, or 
Father M. C. D’Arcy, all Roman Catho- 
lics, or the Anglican views of William 
Temple, the late Charles Gore, Percy 
Gardiner, Clement Webb, A. E. Taylor, 
W. R. Matthews, Kenneth Kirk, or F. 
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R. Tennant, or the free church views of 
D. S. Cairns, or George Galloway, or 
J. Y. Simpson, all Presbyterians, the Con- 
gregationalists, A. E. Garvie and W. B. 
Selbie—to mention only a few of the conti- 
nental theologians—will equal, if not sur- 
pass, the vigor or quality of the best philo- 
sophic minds of our age. The present-elect 
Gifford lecturer is Reinhold Niebuhr, an 
American theologian. It is an ill informed 
mind which says that religion has lost its grip 
on the “intellectual.” 

As seen in its literature, from the creative 
side religion is today moving forward along 
at least five main paths of advance, some 
practical, one representing the tradition of 
personal pietism, and others theological and 
philosophic. 

A short time ago, it was my privilege 
to visit at Marlborough, New York, at 
the home of the late Leighton Williams, 
a rector in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. Here a group of American minis- 
ters met in 1891 to form “The Brother- 
hood of the Kingdom.” They secured this 
home and met here each summer to dis- 
cuss plans and to gain inspiration. Opening 
the guest book, I saw the autographs 
of Francis Peabody, Leighton Williams, 
Walter Rauschenbusch, and others—names 
that are connected with the early phase of 
the most typical American religious move- 
ment and our greatest contribution to reli- 
gion. It has since assumed the name of 
the Social Gospel. With the death of the 
leaders, others have carried on the move- 
ment, of which Dean Emeritus Shailer 
Mathews is the high priest. Maintaining 
that the greatest Christian need was to 
apply religious principles to our industrial 
and economic life, these men have preached 
the concept of the Kingdom of God, an 
earthly affair, a Christian community which 
can be realized here and now, until this 
concept has penetrated into the consciences 
of countless Americans. No American 
church, Catholic, Protestant, or Jewish has 
failed to feel the impact of this message. 
A highly practical and ethical movement, 
it is the application of American pragmatism 
to religion. 

But whatever are the merits or lack of 
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merits of the Social Gospel, it has witnessed 
a reaction to its extreme social tendency. 
About the end of the war, Frank Buch- 
man began a series of house meetings in 
China. Inviting in a small group of fol- 
lowers, they sought mutual help by relating 
to each other their spiritual experiences. 
The movement grew. The founder settled 
near Oxford University, from which insti- 
tution it has finally derived its name—“The 
Oxford Group Movement.” Emphasizing 
an individual faith, trusting in guidance with 
the four tests of truth, the sharing of 
religious experience, this movement has 
carried on the pietistic tradition. There 
is no question but that it has profoundly 
influenced many people. It has produced 
a voluminous literature, largely devotional 
in nature. 

Another reaction to the practical, social, 
and humanistic American emphasis is the 
dialectical or Neo-Calvinistic revival in 
Europe. Finding its roots in the Danish 
literary philosopher and theologian, S¢ren 
Kierkegaard, it has been most ably advanced 
by a German, Karl Barth, who is now living 
in exile in Zurich. The disillusionment 
following the World War was ripe for this 
movement. Born of great intellectual ac- 
tivity, yet in itself refusing to trust human 
reason, it has developed a revival in reli- 
gious thought known as supernaturalism 
—emphasizing revelation as the principal 
source for religious insight and the will of 
God as the principal end in religion. With 
Barth, we associate the names of Brunner, 
Gogarten, and Karl Heim. In this country 
it has greatly influenced John Mackay, 
Elmer George Homrighausen, Richard and 
Reinhold Niebuhr. Boldly accusing modern 
theology of humanism, shallow optimism, 
and irreligion, it has in turn been accused 
of being irrational, fundamentalistic, and 
reactionary. 

Time, and patience, forbid that we more 
than mention the revival in Anglican the- 
ology which is trying to restate contemporary 
thought in the traditional Christian termi- 
nology. Combining an active interest in 
social and economic problems, liberal in 
outlook, Catholic in nature, this movement 
has assumed the leadership in the present 
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ecumenical emphasis of the churches. Pro- 
fessor Walter Horton of Oberlin has said 
that of all the continental theologies, it is 
the most congenial to the American mind. 

We should not overlook the striking vital- 
ity found among Roman Catholic writers 
in the revival of Neo-Thomism. Basing 
itself on the greatest system builder in 
Christian theology—Thomas Aquinas—this 
Catholic movement commands the admira- 
tion and warrants a careful and thoughtful 
hearing from all exponents of the Christian 
faith. Diagnosing the diseases of modern 
society as disunity, lack of direction, and 
shallowness, and seeing as the source of 
this infection the spirit of naturalism, the 
philosophic revival in Platonism, subjectiv- 
ism and anti-intellectualism, this revival of 
scholastic philosophy would substitute a 
world view based on Thomistic metaphysics, 
allowing for change, yet giving a law which 
will issue in freedom. It would establish 
faith not only on human intelligence but 
also on revelation which is beyond human 
intelligence. No one who has read Martin 
Grabmann, Jacques Maritain, Christopher 
Dawson, or Henri Gilson can for one 
moment doubt the vigor and strength of 
their minds. For you who are philosophi- 
cally minded, I commend these theologians 
to you, if you are willing to extend real 
mental effort to understand their religion. 

In conclusion, we should add that doc- 
trinal theology is not the only form of 
religious literature people read. Rather, I 
doubt if the American public has developed 
a taste for it. But in my judgment, the 
most significant advances in religion are 
being made in this field at the present 
time. 

There has been a lull in the literary ac- 
tivity of Biblical scholarship. Among the 
younger men, new trends are being de- 
veloped and we can safely predict that 
the future is not anchored in the old genera- 
tion. The line of advance seems to lie in 
the interpretative, the historical and con- 
structive, as is illustrated in Lake’s Intro- 
duction to the New Testament, Enslin’s 
Christian Beginnings, and Riddle’s Early 
Christian Church. These works center in 
the Apostolic Age. Their treatment deals 
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with the broader aspects rather than the 
detailed and exegetical approach. 

Religious historiography has also made 
great strides. We have better materials 
for religious instruction than ever before. 
The liturgical quality of our devotional 
literature is much improved. All of which 
seems to indicate that American religious 
culture is at last coming of age and that 
a revival in religious interest and scholar- 
ship is well under way. 


cal * * 


In the absence of Julia H. Killian, chair- 
man of the Book Selection Committee, 
Margaret E. Miller, District of Columbia 
Public Library, read Miss Killian’s intro- 
duction, presenting “The Fifty Best Reli- 
gious Books.” 


Miss KiLiian’s Report* 


The report of the Book Selection Com- 
mittee of the Religious Books Section covers 
the period June 1, 1937, to May 31, 1938. 
The hundreds of religious books published 
in the time designated were reviewed by 
a committee chosen to represent the three 
major fields of religious thought, i.e., 
Protestantism, Catholicism, and Judaism. 
The members were: Harvie Branscomb, 
Duke University Library, Durham, North 
Carolina; Charles §. Macfarland, secretary- 
emeritus, Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America; John Mackay, presi- 
dent, Princeton Theological Seminary; Ful- 
ton J. Sheen, Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D.C.; Stephen S. 
Wise, Free Synagogue, New York City; 
and Julia H. Killian, Santa Maria Library, 
College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station, 
New Jersey. Although in their own fields 
of work the members of the committee 
represent separate, even disparate, desig- 
nations of the whole religious .field, each 
made his selection from the total field. 

In making this year’s selection, we have 
included to some extent certain types of 
books not considered in previous lists. We 
have, for instance, included biography, 
where we believed it to fall within the 


* Abridged. 
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purview of general religion and not to be 
a mere presentation of a particular point 
of view. We reviewed and listed, perhaps 
within a somewhat wider standard of in- 
clusion, books dealing with the social and 
economic aspects of modern life where these 
aspects were directly related to the larger 
problem of religious living. Humanitarian 
works, however, not immediately concerned 
with religion, were not considered. 

We have published the annotations we 
considered most helpful to those selecting 
books on the basis of our recommendation. 
If, therefore, a book has only one annota- 
tion we have chosen it because the other an- 
notations duplicated it in critical analysis. 


Firty Best Reticious Books! 
Biblical Studies 


*Cadbury, H. J. The Peril of Moderniz- 
ing Jesus. N. Y., Macmillan, 1937. $2. 
A criticism of many recent lives of Jesus reveal- 


ing their anachronistic interpretations of Jesus’ 
thought. Dr. Branscomb. 


Crook, M. B., ed. The Bible and Its 
Literary Associations. N. Y., Abingdon, 
1937. $2.50. 

Throws much light on the Bible itself and on its 
history. For general readers. Dr. Macfarland. 

*Scott, E. F. The Validity of the Gospel 
Record. N. Y., Scribner, 1938. $2. 

A presentation of one of the greatest living New 


Testament scholars of the authenticity of the Chris- 
tian gospels. Dr. Mackay. 


Christian Theology, Philosophy, and Psy- 
chology 

*Atkins, G. G. Resources for Living. 
N. Y., Harper, 1938. $2.50. 

A Restor and teacher reveals his philosophy of life. 
Dr. acfarland. 

Barry, F. R. What Has Christianity To 
Say? N. Y., Harper, 1938. $2. 


Direct, simple but searching this volume declares 
that only on a foundation of theology can human 
freedom survive contemporary attacks on it. Dr. 
Macfarland. - 


Berdyaev, Nicolas. The Destiny of Man. 
N. Y., Scribner, 1937. $5. 


A profound study and a great study of human 
nature and the future of human life by the great 
Russian who wrote The End of Our Time. Dr. 
Mackay. 


1 Starred titles received three or more votes. 


Cairns, D. S§. The Riddle of the World. 
N. Y., Round Table, 1938. $3. 


A volume which challenges assumption of science ag 
to the approaches to reality and faith. Dr. Mac. 
farland. 

Geismar, E. O. Lectures on the Reli- 
gious Thought of Seren Kierkegaard. Min- 
neapolis, Augsburg, 1937. $2. 

The first series of lectures published in America 
on the thought of a European thinker of one hundred 
years ago, who lies behind some of the most creative 
Christian thought in the world today. Dr. Mackay. 

*Gilson, E. H. The Unity of Philosophi- 
cal Experience. N. Y., Scribner, 1937. 
$2.75. 

A book in which the great Roman Catholic philos- 
me takes issue with trends that have dominated 
philosophical thought in recent times and stresses 


the contribution which Christian insight has made 
and makes to philosophy, Dr. Mackay. 


The author, a distinguished Neo-Thomist, believes 
that the philosophical systems taken together make 
up one experience and yield in their broader aspects 
a common result. Dr. Branscomb. 


Hart, H. N. Skeptic’s Quest. 
Macmillan, 1938. $2. 


Stimulating conversations on religion and modern 
thought. Dr. Wise. 


*Jones, R. M. The Eternal Gospel. 
N. Y., Macmillan, 1938. $2. 
A discussion of the central message of Christianity 


by one of America’s leading philosophers and teachers. 
Dr. Branscomb. 


*Mackintosh, H. R. Types of Modern 
Theology. N. Y., Scribner, 1937. $5. 


M.S 


A petatreting analysis of Protestant theological 
thought from Schleiermacher to Barth. Dr. Brans- 
comb. 


*Oldham, J. H., ed. Oxford Conference 
(official report). Chicago, Willett, Clark, 
1937. $2. 

This is the official report of one of the most signifi- 
cant conferences in modern times, in which the prob- 
lems of the Christian church in relation to different 
geevioms of contemporary life are set forth. Dr. 
Mackay. 

Sockman, R. W. Recoveries in Religion. 
Nashville, Cokesbury, 1938. $2. 


A searching and clarifying commentary on mod- 
ern religious problems. Dr. Macfarland. 


Stolz, K. R. The Psychology of Religious 
Living. Nashville, Cokesbury, 1937. $2.50. 
An introduction to and survey of the field of the 


psychology of religion, clearly and interestingly writ- 
ten. Dr. Branscomb. 


Biography 


Bernanos, Georges. 
Country Priest. 


$2.75. 


The Diary of a 
N. Y., Macmillan, 1937. 
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The spiritual life of a minister of souls in France. 
For general readers. Dr. Sheen. 

*Browne-Olf, Lillian. Pius XI: Apostle 
of Peace. N. Y., Macmillan, 1938. $2.50. 


A popular treatise on the Apostle of Peace. Dr. 
Sheen. 


A worthy and useful biography of the present 
Pope. Dr. Mackay. 


*Harrison, G. E. (S.) Son to Susanna. 
Nashville, Cokesbury, 1938. $2.50. 


A einaing study of the private life of the 
founder of Methodism, in which, with deep sympathy 
and with no —, aim, the human traits and 
weaknesses of John Jesley are set forth. Dr. 
Mackay. 


Piette, Maximin. John Wesley in the 
Evolution of Protestantism. N. Y., Sheed 
& Ward, 1937. $5. 


An outstanding biography of a Protestant leader 
by a Catholic priest. tt not only discusses com- 
petently Wesley and his background but also the 
question why the religious reformation which was 
needed could, not have been supplied by the Catholic 
church. Dr. Branscomb. 


Christianity and the Social Order 


Berdyaev, Nicolas. The Origin of Rus- 
sian Communism. N. Y., Scribner, 1938. 


$3. 


An illuminating genetic study of communism by 
one of the —— living Russians himself a disciple 
of Dostoevsky and the leading Christian philosopher 


of today. Dr. Mackay. 
*Cabot, R. C. Christianity and Sex. 
N. Y., Macmillan, 1937. $1. 


_One of the most scientific and spiritual presenta- 
tions of the sex problem written in our times. For 
everyone. Dr. Sheen. 


Cabot, R. C. Honesty. 
millan, 1938. $2.50. 

An important and useful analysis written from a 
Christian viewpoint, of the meaning of honesty in 
diverse spheres and relations. Dr. Mackay. 

De la Saudée, J. de Bivort. Commu- 
nism and Anti-religion. N. Y., P. J. Kenedy, 
1938. $1.35. 


A clear exposition of communism’s anti-religious 
aims. Dr. Sheen. 


*Furfey, P. H. Three Theories of So- 
ciety. N. Y., Macmillan, 1937. $2. 


N. Y., Mac- 


Pe ag R. B. Revolutionary Religion. 
. Y., Harper, 1938. $2. 


A clear presentation of communism, fascism, and 
Christianity. An important book for teachers and 
laymen concerned about the spiritual future of our 
times. Dr. Sheen. 


Mueller, F. F. and Hartshorne, Hugh. 


Ethical Dilemmas of Ministers. N. Y., 
Scribner, 1937. $2. 
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A book in which it is shown how the complexities 
of rural life create unusual problems for members 
of the Christian ministry. Dr. Mackay. 

*Niebuhr, Reinhold. Beyond Tragedy. 
N. Y., Scribner, 1937. $2. 


The latest book of America’s most dynamic writer 
on religion, in which the paradoxical nature of 
Christianity and the human problem is set forth. Dr. 
Mackay. 

Plowright, B. C. Rebel Religion. N. Y., 
Round Table, 1937. $2. 


Christianity set forth as a religion of revolution 


from the beginning, now challenged by communism. 
Dr. Macfarland. 


A trenchant treatment of the weaknesses of con- 
temporary Christianity and of the Christian church, 
and an exposition of principles and attitudes which 
the church ought to adopt. Dr. Mackay. 

*Wieman, R. H. (W.) The Modern 
Family and the Church. N. Y., Harper, 
1937- $3. 


An interesting and valuable survey of the whole 
problem of the modern family and its relationship to 
the church. Dr, Mackay. 


Devotional 


Martindale, C. C. Does God Matter for 
Me? N. Y., Sheed & Ward, 1937. $2. 
A brilliant treatment of an important 


chosen because it is both inspirational an 
Dr. Sheen. 


Michel, V. G. The Liturgy of the 
Church. N. Y., Macmillan, 1937. $2.50. 

A clear presentation of the liturgy of the Roman 
Catholic people. Dr. Sheen. 

Morgan, G. C. The Great Physician. 
N. Y., Revell, 1937. $2.50. 


An inspiring treatise of the method of Jesus with 
individuals. r. Sheen. 


Underhill, Evelyn. The Spiritual Life. 
N. Y., Harper, 1937. $1.25. 


A valuable devotional mate ys by ae A great English 
student of mystic religion, Mackay. 


uestion 
solid. 


Education 


Holmes, J. H. Through Gentile Eyes. 
N. Y., Jewish Opinion Publishing Corpora- 
tion, 1938. $1. 


Stirring reflections on Jewish problems by a sensi- 
tive Christian. Dr, Wise. 


*Horne, H. H. The Philosophy of 
Christian Education. N. Y., Revell, 1937. 
$1.50. 


A series of lectures written by a leading educator 
in which he studies, from a profoundly Christian view- 
point. the meaning of religious education. Dr. 

ackay 


O’Connell, Geoffrey. 


Naturalism in 
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American Education. 
1938. $2.75. 


An erudite and invaluable study of the influence 
which naturalism has exerted on education in 
America in recent times. Dr. Mackay. 


Skinner, C. R. Liberalism Faces the 
Future. N. Y., Macmillan, 1937. $1.50. 


The stimulating challenge of a liberal Christian. 
Dr. ise. 


N. Y., Benziger, 


Foreign Missions 


*Cash, W. W. Christendom and Islam, 
Their Contacts and Cultures down the 
Centuries. N. Y., Harper, 1937. $2. 

An important study of the present status of 


every, 4 in the Moslem world and the relations 
between Christianity and Islam. Dr. Mackay. 


Kraemer, Hendrik. The Christian Mis- 
sion in a Non-Christian World. N. Y., 
Harper, 1938. $3. 


A significant discussion of the approach and rela- 
tion of Christianity to other religious cultures, writ- 
ten at the request of the International Missionary 
Council. Dr. Branscomb. 


Historical 


*Clark, E. T. The Small Sects in 
America. Nashville, Cokesbury, 1937. $2. 


A well documented and ag history of the 
more obscure sects in the country. r. Sheen. 


Enslin, M. S. Christian Beginnings. 
N. Y., Harper, 1938. $3.75. 


A comprehensive analysis of the Jewish background 
and the literature of early Christianity. Dr. Wise. 


*Hardman, Oscar. A History of Chris- 
tian Worship. Nashville, Cokesbury, 1937. 
$2. 

A clear historical presentation of worship through 
the centuries. Dr. Seen. 

*Latourette, K. S. A History of the 
Expansion of Christianity. Volume 1, The 
First Five Centuries. N. Y., Harper, 1937. 
$3.50. 


A monumental volume recording the events in the 
first period of Christian expansion. Subsequent 
volumes will continue the account. Dr. Branscomb 


Macfarland, C. S. Trends of Christian 
Thinking. N. Y., Revell, 1937. $1.50. 
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A noteworthy interpretation of Christian thought, 
Dr. Wise. 


*Niebuhr, H. R. The Kingdom of God 
in America. Chicago, Willett, Clark, 1937. 
$2. 


A penetrating and invaluable study of the central 
category of thought which offers the clue to the de- 
velopment of Christianity in America. Dr. Mackay, 


Parkes, J. W. The Jew in the Medieval 
Community. N. Y., Bloch, 1938. $3.50. 


An important and scholarly study of the back- 
ground of anti-semitism. Dr. Wise. 


*Richardson, C. C. The Church through 
the Centuries. N. Y., Scribner, 1938. 
$2.50. 


A valuable study of the history of the Christian 
church through the ages. Dr. Mackay. 


Walsh, J. J. High Points of Medieval 
Culture. Milwaukee, Bruce, 1937. $2.75. 


Homiletics 


Bryan, D. C. The Art of Illustrating 
Sermons. Nashville, Cokesbury, 1938. $2. 


A useful book for preachers with suggestions that 
may prove helpful to the young preacher. Dr. Wise. 


*Fosdick, H. E. Successful Christian 
Living. N. Y., Harper, 1937. $1.50. 


The sermons of a successful Christian. Dr. Wise. 


In compiling our list, we have had the 
fullest codperation of the publishers. Men- 
tion of this list when ordering these books 
will be appreciated. Additional copies of 
the list may be secured on application from 
the Yale University Divinity School Library, 
409 Prospect Street, New Haven, Connecti- 
cut. 

Following a brief discussion of the list 
by Mr. Morris, the section voted to have 
the period covered by the list of important 
religious books of the year terminate two 
months before the annual conference of 
the American Library Association. It has 
been found impossible to include a fair 
representation of books published just be- 
fore the conference and still have the list 
completed on time. 


SECOND SESSION 


The Religious Books Section held its 
second session on Thursday morning, June 
16, the Municipal Auditorium. 


Edna M. Hull, Public Library, Cleveland, 
Ohio, presented a paper on “The Public 
Library and Religious Literature.” 
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Miss Hu tt’s Paper* 


Among the questions suggested for dis- 
cussion in this meeting was the problem 
of providing and promoting religious litera- 
ture in the public library and this paper 
is an attempt to share the experience of 
one library in dealing with that problem. 
What kinds of books are of greatest value 
in the field of religion? Obviously, those 
that satisfy the demands that are most fre- 
quently brought to the library. 

Outstanding among these are requests of 
young people and leaders of young people 
for material dealing with vital problems of 
religion and especially studies of the moral 
and social confusion of the day which will 
serve as guides to principles which are 
fundamental and valid. 

The Hazen books on religion designed 
“to present simply, compactly, and inex- 
pensively a number of the best available 
interpretations of the Christian philosophy 
as a guide to Christian living today” have 
proved useful, notably Christianity and Our 
World, by John Bennett and God, by 
Walter Horton. 

In her Recovery of Ideals, Georgia Hark- 
ness presents an empirical approach to reli- 
gion and morals. Miss Harkness knows 
the young people of our day and their dis- 
like for “any authoritarian ‘thus saith,’ 
whether it is ‘thus saith the Lord,’ or parent 
or preacher or teacher.” Her effort in this 
book is to help people to discover out of 
their experience some substantial ground on 
which to stand. 

Sidney Weston’s Social and Religious 
Problems of Young People is a useful book 
for group discussion, particularly in the 
hands of a competent leader. 

Thinking churchmen are increasingly con- 
cerned with the study of economic and social 
problems and the implications of the Chris- 
tian teaching relative to these problems. 

John Bennett's Social Salvation is a clear, 
logical statement of the Christian social 
philosophy. 

Halford Luccock, in his Christian Faith 
and Economic Change, presents a challeng- 
ing and readable study of the relation be- 


* Abridged. 


tween Christianity and the economic situa- 
tion. 

In Fire on the Earth, Paul Furfey defines 
the position of the Catholic church as op- 
posed to the unregulated competitive system 
and in favor of a fairer distribution of 
goods. 

In the field of missions, the collection 
must include general discussions of present 
attitudes and policies such as The Christian 
Message for the World Today, Ken- 
neth Scott Latourette’s Missions Tomorrow, 
and the best of the missionary biographies. 

Requests for devotional and worship ma- 
terial come frequently from leaders of 
missionary societies, young people’s groups 
and various church organizations. The 
Quest of God through Worship, by Philip 
H. Lotz, is a useful collection of fifty-two 
worship services suitable for adults and 
young people. 

In his manual of worship entitled Pray- 
ers for Services, Morgan P. Noyes has 
provided an excellent collection of prayers 
both ancient and modern. For use with 
young people’s groups, Gussie B. Stacy’s 
Worship for Youth, and Laura I. Mat- 
toon’s Services for the Open have proved 
their value. 

There is an increasing interest in the 
subject of worship especially on the part 
of the non-liturgical churches. Among re- 
cent books, Evelyn Underhill’s Worship is 
such a thorough study of the nature and 
principles of worship that it may well be 
considered basic. 

In religious education, the collection 
should include material dealing with the 
organization of the church school, teaching 
methods, theories, and materials for the 
various age levels. 

For the parent, we have found Willard 
Sperry’s What You Owe Your Child, a 
practical and stimulating discussion of the 
principles which govern the attempt to pass 
religion on from one generation to another. 

We have frequent requests for material 
that deals with personal religious living. 
In her recent book on The Spiritual Life, 
Evelyn Underhill says, “The people of our 
time are helpless, distracted, and rebellious, 
unable to interpret that which is happening 
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and full of apprehension about that which 
is to come, largely because they have lost 
their sure hold on the eternal, which gives 
to each life meaning and direction, and with 
meaning and direction gives steadiness.” 
While Miss Underhill has dealt at greater 
length with this subject elsewhere, this in- 
formal presentation of the great truths of 
man’s spiritual life has been widely ap- 
preciated because of its simplicity. 

Douglas V. Steere’s Prayer and Worship, 
one of the Hazen books, is helpful not only 
for its suggestions concerning private prayer 
and corporate worship, but also for its 
guidance in devotional reading. 

Among the devotional classics which be- 
long here, only a few can be suggested as 
typical. The works of St. Teresa of Avila, 
especially her Autobiography, The Imita- 
tion of Christ of Thomas a Kempis, the 
Confessions of St. Augustine, and the thin 
little volume which bears the title, Brother 
Lawrence: the Practice of the Presence of 
God. 

Among the writers who have proved both 
popular and helpful in dealing with personal 
problems and the religious life are Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, James Gordon Gilkey, 
and Leslie Weatherhead. 

Inspirational books which appeal to read- 
ers of religious literature are found also 
in the field of philosophy. 

Our call from Catholic readers not in- 
cluded in the foregoing discussion empha- 
sizes the devotional classics, the lives of 
the saints and the apologias of converts. 
Representative of the latter are William E. 
Orchard’s From Faith to Faith, Arnold 
Lunn’s Now I See, and Alfred Noyes’s The 
Unknown God. As an aid in serving our 
Catholic readers, we have a separate card 
file listing the Catholic books in our col- 
lection by author and subject. 

The most frequent calls dealing with our 
Jewish collection concern studies of Jewish 
festivals and customs, books discussing racial 
problems, and the literature relating to 
Zionism and its history. 

Julius Greenstone’s Jewish Religion is a 
satisfactory guide to the principles and prac- 
tices of Judaism. 

Mordecai Kaplan’s Judaism As a Civili- 


zation is of interest because of its courageous 
analysis of Jewish life and its original, con- 
structive program for American Jewry. An 
abridgement of this material prepared by 
Ira Eisenstein bears the title Creative 
Judaism. 

For a general survey of Zionism, we have 
found Modern Palestine: A Symposium, 
edited by Jessie Sampter, the most adequate. 

Comparative religion is a subject which 
interests a great variety of readers with a 
growing literature covering the field in 
its different aspects. 

In bringing our books to the attention 
of readers, we use a bulletin board near 
the entrance to our division. These displays 
consist of a collection of book jackets ar- 
ranged about a theme for which titles of 
books sometimes furnish the wording. Such 
titles as Facing Our Day and Spiritual 
Adventuring \end themselves to this use. 

Adjoining the bulletin board are shelves 
which are kept filled with interesting books 
selected for their appeal to various tastes. 

Other outlets for our books within the 
building are found in our periodical room 
and in our Popular Library which houses 
the fiction collection, but also features a 
selection of books from all the divisions so 
that readers may be tempted by books deal- 
ing with other interests. 

Posters and displays have also been fur- 
nished for various meetings sponsored by 
the Cleveland Church Federation, some- 
times accompanied by a selection of books 
and book lists. Appropriate exhibits have 
likewise been provided at the headquarters of 
local as well as national denominational 
groups meeting in Cleveland. 

A letter is sent to each new clergyman 
as he arrives in the city, extending a wel- 
come and an invitation to visit the library. 

Crowded shelves force us from time to 
time to select certain of the less used books 
for shelving in upper stacks which are 
closed to the public. A year ago we started 
a practice of stamping the book card and 
dating slip with the full date. After the 
lapse of months, this makes it possible to 
tell at a glance which material is being 
neglected. If good books are not being used, 
we make an effort to bring them to people’s 
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attention; if the neglect seems warranted 
these books are shelved elsewhere, leaving 
the live ones on open shelves where the 
browsing reader can make his selection. 


* * * 


Following a general discussion, Mr. 
Morris reported that such satisfactory prog- 
ress is being made toward the launching 
of a religious periodical index, including 
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Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish periodicals, 
that its achievement seems assured. 


OFFICERS FOR 1938-39 


The present officers, elected for a two- 
year period, continue for the ensuing year: 
Chairman, Raymond P. Morris, Yale Uni- 
versity Divinity School Library, New Haven, 
Connecticut; secretary-treasurer, Edna M. 
Hull, Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Epona M. Hutt, Secretary 


Salaries, Staff, and Tenure Board 


LASSIFICATION and pay plans 
were the principal topics discussed 
at the open meeting of the Board on 

Salaries, Staff, and Tenure held on Tuesday, 


June 16, at Kansas City. Paul North Rice, 
chairman of the board, presided. 


Miss Hitt SPEAKS ON CLASSIFICATION 
AND Pay PLans 


Eleanor Hitt, California State Library, 
Sacramento, spoke on “The Purposes and 
Uses of Classification and Pay Plans”? and 
emphasized their significance in personnel ad- 
ministration as a whole, and also to the 
library profession. She stated that an occu- 
pational classification of positions is as basic 
a tool in personnel work as a catalog is in 
library work. It must relate to the duties, 
responsibilities, and requirements of the job 
itself and must not, under any circumstance, 
take into account the qualifications of the 
individual holding the position. She quoted 
Fred Telford in his Classification Manual 
as saying: “The occupational classification 
of the positions in the service of any organ- 
ization, public or commercial, is to personnel 
work what the creed is to a religious sect. 
Without an occupational classification, only 
crude, unsystematic, rule-of-thumb person- 
nel work is feasible. With it, everything be- 
comes possible. The occupational classifica- 
tion, moreover, is like the religious creed in 
another important respect. In itself, it 
produces no worth while result; but it con- 


1Eleanor Hitt’s paper is printed in full in the 
A. L. A. Bulletin 32:697-7c2, October, 1938. 


stitutes a tool with which all important 
objectives may be achieved.” 

Miss Hitt outlined briefly the various 
steps required in making a classification plan 
and mentioned the classification and pay 
plans on which the A. L. A. Board on 
Salaries, Staff, and Tenure is working. 
“These,” she stated, “suggest, first of all, 
a logical grouping of library tasks under 
various classes of positions to which appro- 
priate titles are attached; they indicate what 
educational, technical, and personal qualifica- 
tions and what experience are necessary for 
the satisfactory performance of the duties 
of these positions, thereby setting standards 
approved by the profession; and finally they 
set salary ranges based upon the comparative 
responsibilities and requirements of the vari- 
ous groups of positions. As a necessary ad- 
junct, they furnish, also, a classification of 
libraries which supplies an objective measur- 
ing instrument for library service, both po- 
tential and actual. The A. L. A. plans are 
intended as a help to those constructing their 
own plans and as a standard against which 
individual plans may be checked, but they are 
not intended for blanket adoption by any in- 
dividual library. Using the A. L. A. plans 
as a guide, each library, even the small one, 
should not neglect to construct its own plans, 
as the actual job analysis, which is the basis 
of classification, brings out important by- 
products. Analyses of the work done by in- 
dividual staff members often reveal faults in 
organization, procedure, grouping of tasks, 
over-manning and under-manning, and the 
like. Classification plans are useful not only 
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to the administrative officer, the head li- 
brarian, but als: to everyone concerned with 
the personnel program of the library. Mem- 
bers of the staff also find satisfaction in an 
orderly statement of their duties which 
furnishes a logical basis for the salaries paid 
them; library boards, composed for the most 
part of laymen, are able to substitute for 
their vague notions of library work, detailed 
pictures of each position in its interrelation- 
ship with the others and with the work as a 
whole; last but not least, fiscal authorities 
have at hand definite personnel standards for 
comparison with those in other fields of the 
public service when they are confronted with 
the problem of determining equable rates of 
pay. Classification can be made an impor- 
tant means of evaluating and improving our 
personnel program, thereby raising the 
standard of our profession and of our entire 
service.” 

Hazel Timmerman, executive assistant of 
the board, said that the present classifica- 
tion and pay plans, although entirely the 
work of the Board on Salaries, Staff, and 
Tenure, were also the outgrowth of the 
work of several committees of the A. L. A., 
particularly the Committee on Schemes of 
Library Service, over a period of about 20 
years. She outlined briefly the procedure 
which had been followed in preparing the 
plans and asked for frank discussion of the 
problems now facing the board. 

Lucy L. Morgan, Public Library, De- 
troit, Michigan, a member of the board, 
presented the various problems with which 
the board was confronted and on which it 
particularly requested discussion by the 
group. The salary schedule, she mentioned, 
had been especially difficult to prepare. The 
board had deliberately emphasized the lower 
salaries in the professional service, using 
$1620 as the minimum salary for the inex- 
perienced library school graduate with four 
years of college plus one year in library 
school, and $1500 for the library school 
graduate having his year of library school 
as the fourth year of college. Miss Morgan 
stated that a very difficult question to solve 
was whether one salary schedule should be 
used for the entire country. As the scale 
of remuneration in other lines of work, as 
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well as in library work, varies greatly in 
the different sections of the country, sched- 
ules for the various sections had been sug- 
gested. In addition, the compensation 
offered in cities of various sizes within the 
same state complicated the situation, and 
because of this it had been suggested that 
schedules be set up for cities of different 
sizes as well. There were some who felt 
that cost of living in the individual com- 
munities should also be taken into considera- 
tion and that:the basic salaries should be 
altered accordingly. Such adjustment would 
require an enormous amount of work and 
would be subject to widely diverse inter- 
pretations by local authorities unless the 
board could be very specific in giving direc- 
tions. For example, the board could ar- 
range to have the schedule adjusted above 
or below the amount specified for the grade 
of service according to the difference be- 
tween cost of living in the community for 
food, shelter, clothing, etc., and that allotted 
by the board for these items, with the under- 
standing that the salary arrived at by this 
method could, under no circumstances, be 
less than a certain minimum set by the 
board and that the cost for food, shelter, etc., 
for librarians be estimated locally according 
to the amount which teachers and other 
professional groups considered necessary to 
maintain the standards of living demanded 
of them. The comparison which should be 
made between librarians’ salaries and those 
of teachers and other city employees had also 
been given considerable thought and atten- 
tion, Miss Morgan said. 

As these questions are interrelated and 
must be decided before a final salary sched- 
ule can be made, the meeting was thrown 
open to discussion at this point. 

Mrs. Mary Duncan Carter, School of Li- 
brary Service, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, in discussing Miss Hitt’s paper, 
reinforced the statement she had made that 
job analyses often brought out the fact that 
professional staff members were required to 
devote a large proportion of their time to 
clerical work. Mrs. Carter mentioned a 
study being made in California of the pro- 
portion of time a professional assistant 
spends on clerical duties, the results of 
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which will be published shortly. She stated 
that professional staff members were often 
giving as much as a third of their time to 
clerical work. 

Mrs. Anne Fraser Leidendeker, Public 
Library, Los Angeles, California, spoke of 
the United States labor index and told of the 
adjustment made to care for variations in 
the cost of living. She mentioned the sys- 
tem used in St. Paul to illustrate this point. 

The system in use in Great Britain was 
also discussed, whereby the individual is 
given a fixed salary plus a bonus. The 
amount of this bonus is dependent upon the 
cost of living. The advantage of this 
system over that mentioned by Mrs. 
Leidendeker is that there is a fixed salary 
on which the individual knows he can always 
depend, with only the amount of the bonus 
varying. 

John Boynton Kaiser, Public Library, 
Oakland, California, spoke of the recent 
adjustment made in the salary schedule for 
the California State Library which sets $140 
as the minimum salary for the lowest grade 
of professional service. He emphasized that 
librarians would often find it to their ad- 
vantage to be classified by personnel agencies 
as a part of a whole governmental service, 
thus allowing comparison of salary scales 
with those of positions in other departments 
requiring the same preparation and carrying 
the same amount of responsibility. 

The great differences in salaries paid in 
the various sections of the country were dis- 
cussed. Although some felt that a salary 
schedule for each section of the country was 
essential, many realized that several sched- 
ules would be very unsatisfactory, primarily 
because of the variations within the sections 
themselves. 


Cost or Livinc Stupres 


Mr. Rice, in introducing the next part of 
the program, said that the board had urged 
the state library associations to undertake 
cost of living studies for their states similar 
to the study made by the board in February, 
1937. Several states had now made such 
studies and a few were ready to report the 
results at this meeting. 

Emma V. Baldwin, trustee of the Public 
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Library, Denville, New Jersey, spoke briefly 
on the New Jersey study which she had 
made for the Committee on Personnel of the 
New Jersey Library Association, the find- 
ings of which appeared in Library Journal 
63 :308-13, April 15, 1938. The committee 
which made the study worked out a sug- 
gested budget based on the average amounts 
expended by those in the grade of general 
assistants and librarians of small libraries. 
This budget is now being tested out by the 
junior members in the state and will be the 
basis of a further report. 

Lucile M. Morsch, Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore, Maryland, gave the tenta- 
tive report for Maryland prepared by 
Eleanor B. Clemens. This study was under- 
taken by the Baltimore Junior Members 
Round Table. Ninety per cent of the replies 
which could be used for this tentative report 
were from Baltimore, and, therefore, reflect 
the cost of living in this city of 804,874 popu- 
lation. It is interesting to note that the 
average for the three major items of ex- 
penditure is: shelter $346, food $328, cloth- 
ing $216. These figures compared favor- 
ably with the New Jersey figures for the 
same items: shelter $295, food $271, and 
clothing $153; also with the board’s own 
study made of the middle Atlantic States 
(see A. L. A. Bulletin 32:96-98, February, 
1938) where those without dependents spent 
for shelter $323, for food $308, for clothing 
$229. 

William Pierce Tucker, Washington State 
Library, Olympia, gave tentative results for 
the studies made in Washington and Oregon. 
The replies indicate that in Washington 
$274 are expended for shelter, $298 for 
food, and $170 for clothing; in Oregon the 
figures are $236, $270, and $145, respectively. 

As the Missouri Junior Members had re- 
cently completed a salary study, Kenneth S. 
Tisdel, Municipal Reference Library, St. 
Louis, Missouri, spoke briefly on this. An 
analysis was made of the replies according to 
the grades of certification held in the volun- 
tary state certification scheme. The average 
annual salary in 1936, determined on this 
basis, resulted as follows: one-year certifi- 
cate, $704; three-year certificate, $941; five- 
year certificate, $1217; life certificate, 
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$1608. The increase of salary in propor- 
tion to the increase in the grade of certifica- 
tion is, of course, logical. 

Mr. Rice, in closing the discussion, stated 
that the board was eager to have other cost 
of living studies made by the various states 
and expressed the hope that committees 
concerned with the welfare problems of li- 
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brarians should be actively at work in all 
state library associations complementing and 
supplementing the work of the A. L. A. 
board. 

Hazet B. TiMMERMAN 

Executive Assistant 

A. L. A. Board on Salaries, 

Staff, and Tenure 


School Libraries Section 


of the country spent a most interesting 

and profitable week together. Visits 
to two branches of the Kansas City (Mo.) 
Public Library housed in school buildings 
and to the Wyandotte High School Library, 
Kansas City, Kansas, with its remarkably 
beautiful equipment, provided practical sug- 
gestions. Various social opportunities fos- 
tered closer acquaintances and exchange of 
ideas. 

Local arrangements were very satisfac- 
torily handled by Maurine Fairweather, of 
the Westport High School Library and her 
committee. Section members were delighted 
with the results and came away from the 
meeting with happy memories. From the 
standpoint of accomplishment, the section 


G sites librarians from many parts 


GENERAL 


“Books for Boys and Girls” formed the 
setting for this program, held in the Munic- 
ipal Auditorium, Thursday, June 16, at 
2:30 P.M. Helen E. McCracken, Westing- 
house High School Library, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, spoke first on “Reading Plays 
in High School; a Librarian’s Experiences.” 


Miss McCracken’s Paper* 


There is a saying that “He who teaches 
me to find what I desire is doing me a great 
service, but far greater is his service who 
teaches me to desire the best.” Believing 
that this is true, we as school librarians 
realize that we have a far more important 
work to perform than that of selecting, 
cataloging, and placing books upon our 


* Abridged. 


is deeply grateful to Harrison W. Craver 
and Carl H. Milam for permission to par- 
ticipate in the third general session program, 
at which Bess Goodykoontz, assistant com- 
missioner of education, United States Office 
of Education, was the section’s representa- 
tive. Miss Goodykoontz’s presentation of 
modern elementary and secondary school 
methods and the library’s place therein was 
a most happy one. (Miss Goodykoontz’ ad- 
dress was printed in the A. L. A. Bulletin 
32:501-07, August, 1938.) 

The joint meeting with the Section for Li- 
brary Work with Children and the Young 
People’s Reading Round Table, on Friday, 
June 17, at 8:30 P.M., in the Little Theatre 
is reported in the proceedings of the former 
group. 


SESSION 


shelves. Someone once said that “Children 
who turn to books for rainy-day pleasure, 
for lazy days during vacation, for informa- 
tion on how to find and how to make things, 
will never lack resources against boredom, 
discontent, and unhappiness as they grow 
older.” If the boys and girls we have in 
school today are to possess these resources 
against boredom, discontent, and unhappiness 
as they grow older, we as librarians must 
help them to form right reading habits now. 

In our school, the pupils are almost all 
Italians and Negroes. They come from 
bookless homes, most of them have no desire 
to read, and furthermore many of them 
cannot read. They can pronounce words, 
to be sure; but, when that is said, all is 
said. They cannot grasp the meaning of 
the printed page. Now, when I say this, 
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I am not criticizing the Pittsburgh public 
school system. Educational journals tell us 
that this is the sad state of affairs all over 
the country, and, since it is, we have a serious 
problem to face. 

To help our boys and girls with their 
reading we go from time to time into the 
classrooms to give book talks. One day an 
English teacher asked me why I never in- 
troduced plays to her pupils. She said I 
had been introducing fiction, history, travel, 
biography, science, etc., but had never men- 
tioned plays. So, a week or two later, I 
went back to her room and talked to her 
boys and girls about plays. I did this in 
a very crude fashion, I admit, but I have 
been asked to tell you about this experiment. 
You know, as well as I do, that it is much 
easier to do a thing of this kind in the 
classroom than it is to stand here and tell 
you how it was done. I am going to ask you, 
therefore, to help me by forgetting that you 
are librarians and visualizing yourselves in- 
stead as a group of tenth-grade boys and girls 
in a high school. 

Your English teacher tells me that you do 
not like to read plays and she has asked me 
to tell you a little about some of the plays on 
your reading list to see if I can make you 
realize what you are missing by not reading 
them. As I have been thinking over this 
question, I have thought of three reasons why 
you might like to read plays. In the first 
place, when you come to the library to select 
books for book reports, you with one accord 
tell us that you must have a small book. 
“Give me a skinny book,” you say. Well, if 
it is a “skinny” book you wish, I can suggest 
nothing better than a play, because the plays 
are all short. There is not one on the list 
that cannot be read at a single sitting and 
almost any one of them can be read in an 
hour or even less. In the second place, in 
selecting books you invariably tell us that 
you want one “with much talking in it.” 
You seem to want conversation, dialog, and 
not a solid page of description. Well, if 
it is dialog you wish, here again I can 
recommend plays; for they are made up 
entirely of dialog. Then, in the third place, 
I suppose there is not a boy or a girl in 
this class who does not enjoy a good moving 
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picture. If you enjoy seeing and hearing a 
good play acted out on the stage, I see no 
reason why you would not enjoy reading one. 

I find, on the other hand, that there are 
two reasons why you boycott plays in your 
reading. (There may be others that I know 
nothing about.) I find that you have the 
mistaken notion that a play is something 
that must be studied. To be sure, there 
are some plays in the English course of study 
that must be dissected and analyzed bit by 
bit, but the plays listed in your supplementary 
reading list are not to be studied but read for 
pleasure. They are to be read for the story 
just as a book of fiction, travel, or biography. 
It is necessary to visualize the stage, the 
exits, and the entrances of the characters, 
their gestures and dress, their facial expres- 
sion and tone of voice; but, if you read 
thoughtfully, you will unconsciously do all 
this without thinking about it. So, in reading 
these plays, pay no attention to the structure. 

You seem to have the idea that plays are 
hard to read. Plays deliberately begin near 
the climax, without descriptive setting, so 
that the first few lines may be a bit confus- 
ing. Because you do not get the run of the 
whole story in the opening lines, you become 
discouraged and reason that the book is too 
hard. When you go to a moving picture 
theater, do you always get the trend of the 
story the first two or three minutes you are 
in your seat? Do you, therefore, get up, 
put on your hat and coat, stalk out of the 
theater, and say that moving pictures are 
too hard for you and that you will never 
go to see another one as long as you live? 
Of course, that would be an absurd thing 
to do, but really no more absurd than closing 
a play in book form and refusing to read 
because the first two or three pages are not 
altogether clear. The thing to do is keep 
on reading and in a few minutes you will 
have the run of the story and be ready to 
read for pleasure. 

I suppose there is no one play on your 
reading list that will appeal to everyone 
in this class, because what one person enjoys 
another may not. John may want adventure 
and Mary a good love story. I think I am 
safe in saying, however, that there is no 
one in this class who will not be able to find 
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at least one play he will like, for these plays 
deal with a great variety of subjects. We 
have tragedy, comedy, fantasy, satire; plays 
that tell of love, war, crime and criminals, 
adventure, moving pictures, race prejudice, 
etc. We can go to ancient Greece, Anglo- 
Saxon England, seventeenth-century France, 
to Sherwood Forest with Robin Hood, to 
a dug-out during the World War, to a log 
cabin among the Mountain Whites, to Paris, 
to New York, to Hollywood, and to many 
other places. Now, I am going to tell you 
just a little about a few of the plays on 
your list. When I finish, I am not going 
to ask you to read them; unless you feel 
that you might enjoy some of them. 

First, I want to tell you about a play 
written by John Galsworthy. John Gals- 
worthy always takes the side of the weak 
and the oppressed in his plays; he has a 
passionate pity for human suffering and 
weakness, “a passionate championship of vic- 
tims of injustice.” The first of these plays 
is Loyalties. 

In this play we are taken to a house party 
given by a young married couple in their 
home on the outskirts of London. Among 
the guests invited to this party was a young 
Jew, De Levis. De Levis, eager to make 
his way socially in London, was very much 
pleased to be invited to the party. It 
happened that the day he went he sold a 
valuable horse for a large sum of money 
and, not having time to go to the bank, he 
took the money with him. The first night, 
when he was getting ready to go to bed, he 
put the wallet containing his money under 
his pillow before going to the bathroom. He 
was careful to lock the door as he left. The 
room had only the one door. When he 
returned, he found his money missing. He 
at once accused Ronny Dancy, a young man 
who with his wife was occupying the adjoin- 
ing room, of having stolen it. Outside of 
De Levis’ window there was a balcony and 
outside of Ronny Dancy’s window there 
was a balcony but the two were not con- 
nected in any way. De Levis said that Ronny 
Dancy could have jumped from one balcony 
to the other. Ronny Dancy flatly denied 
having been near the room. He said he 
had been downstairs in the library all eve- 
ning. The guests with one accord took the 
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part of Ronny Dancy and De Levis was 


practically ostracized. Later on, one of 
the guests, more honorable than the others, 
admitted that he had come upstairs that 
evening with Ronny Dancy and that the 
latter’s coat sleeve was wet. It had been 
raining at the time. Now, if you care to 
know who stole the money, why he stole 
it, and what became of him, get this play 
some time and read it. It is called Loyalties, 
written by Galsworthy, and may be found 
on the shelf with the 822’s. I will tell you 
this much, however, it is a very sad story 
but one that will appeal to those who like 
mystery and detective stories. 

Now, let us examine a play in lighter vein, 
a comedy and not a tragedy. This one is 
Quality Street by Sir James Barrie. The 
scene is the home of Susan and Phoebe 
Throstle, sisters who live on Quality Street 
in a small town in England. Susan is a 
typical old maid but Phoebe is described as 
a very attractive young woman. As the 
play opens, Phoebe has fallen in love with 
Valentine Brown, a young doctor who has 
settled in the town. Every time Valentine 
Brown looks in her direction, Phoebe is sure 
he is going to propose. One afternoon 
Phoebe met him on the street and he in- 
formed her that he was planning to call 
upon her in the evening and that he had 
something important to tell her. Phoebe was 
so sure he was going to propose this time that 
she could scarcely wait to get home to tell 
Susan about it. Susan was as much in- 
terested and excited as Phoebe. At once 
they unpack an old wedding dress that had 
belonged to one of their ancestors and make 
plans for having it altered. But that eve- 
ning, when Valentine Brown arrived, he 
calmly announced that he had joined the 
army and was going off to war. Well, you 
can imagine the consternation of Phoebe and 
Susan when they heard the sad news. 

As the story goes, Valentine Brown de- 
parts and Susan and Phoebe open a school. 
In order to look like a dignified teacher, 
Phoebe tucks her ringlets under a close- 
fitting black cap and dresses like a little old 
lady. After ten years, Valentine Brown re- 
turns and is shocked to see the change in 
Phoebe’s appearance. Phoebe’s feelings and 
dignity are hurt when she finds that her 
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long-absent lover has lost interest in her, 
so she sets out to conquer him anew. She 
makes up her mind that she will win that 
man by fair means or foul; so she gayly 
arrays herself as an imaginary niece, Miss 
Libby, and goes to a ball in honor of the 
soldiers who have returned from the war. 
When Valentine Brown meets Miss Libby, 
he, to be sure, falls in love with her. Two 
things, however, surprise him: first, why 
the Throstle girls had never told him about 
having a niece; and second, how two people 
could so closely resemble each other as 
Phoebe and Miss Libby. Of course, in the 
end all turns out well, but Phoebe has a 
terrible time getting rid of Miss Libby before 
all is straightened out. Girls who like love 
stories will like this play, I think. 

The Blue Bird by Maurice Maeterlinck 
is a fantasy, an allegory. As the curtain 
rises we are taken to the home of a poor 
woodcutter the night before Christmas. The 
woodcutter has two children, a boy and a 
girl, Tyltyl and Mytyl. Their mother has 
just put them to bed, turned down the light, 
and tiptoed out. Suddenly, the lamp flick- 
ered a little and a bright light came in 
through the shutters. The children sat up 
in bed. “Mytyl, are you asleep?” asked 
Tyltyl. “No, how can I be asleep when I 
am talking to you?” For a minute they 
whisper together. Then Tyltyl said, “I 
have an idea.” “What is it?” asked Myrtyl. 
“See the light coming through the shutters? 
The rich children across the street are hav- 
ing a party. Let’s look.” So, hand in hand, 
they cross the room, open the shutters, and 
look out. 

While they are looking at the Christmas 
tree laden with gifts and children dancing 
about it, suddenly a loud knock sounded upon 
the door. ‘“What’s that?” asked Tyltyl. 
Just then the door opened and a little old 
woman stepped into the room. She was 
dressed in green, with a red hood over her 
head, and she leaned on a big black stick. 
She told the children that she was the Fairy 
Berylune and that she was looking for the 
Blue Bird of Happiness for her little girl 
who was sick. She asked the children if 
they had a bird. “Tyltyl has a bird,” said 
Mytyl. “Where is it?” asked the Fairy 
Berylune. “Over there in the cage,” said 
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Tyltyl. The fairy hobbled over to the cage 
and looked at the bird but she said it was 
not blue enough. She then told the children 
that they would have to go and find the 
Blue Bird for her. They said they had no 
shoes; but she said that would make no 
difference, because she would give them a 
cap with a magic diamond on it. She told 
them that if they would turn the cap one 
way, they could visit the lands of the past; 
turned the opposite way, the lands of the 
future. The play relates the strange ad- 
ventures Mytyl and Tyltyl had in the Land 
of Memory, the Palace of Night, the Garden 
of Happiness, and the Kingdom of the 
Future. In the Land of Memory they found 
their grandfather and grandmother. As luck 
would have it, their grandmother had a blue 
bird which she gave them. On the way back 
to Fairy Berylune they looked and found 
that their bird had turned black. In the 
Palace of Night they found many birds, so 
they filled their cage; but along the way they 
discovered that the birds were all limp and 
dead. Well, Mytyl and Tyltyl have many 
queer experiences but in the end they really 
do find the Blue Bird of Happiness. If you 
have never heard this story, | am sure you 
would never guess where they did find it. 
Read the play some day and find out. 

Now, I do not have time today to tell you 
about the other plays on your reading list. 
If you would care to know something about 
them, do not hesitate to ask us at any time. 


- * * 


Dora V. Smith, professor of children’s 
and adolescent literature, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis, next presented her ex- 
cellent paper on “Reading—a Moot Ques- 
tion,” which will be printed in the December 
issue of the A. L. A. Bulletin. 

Allan A. Newbury, manager of the New 
York Educational Department of the Mac- 
millan Company, concluded the afternoon’s 
session with his talk on: 


Tue PUBLISHER, THE Book, AND 
THE READER* 


In 1625, George Wither wrote the follow- 
ing: “An honest stationer (or publisher) is 


* Abridged. 
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he, that exercises his mystery (whether it 
be in printing, binding, or selling of books) 
with more respect to the glory of God and 
the public advantage than to his own com- 
modity and he is both an ornament and a 
profitable member in the civil common- 
wealth. If he be a printer, he makes con- 
science to exemplify his copy fairly and 
truly. If he be a bookbinder, he is no mere 
bookseller (that is) one who selleth merely 
ink and paper bundled up together for his 
own advantage only: but he is a chapman 
of arts, of wisdom, and of much experience 
for a little money. The reputation of 
scholars is as dear unto him as his own: 
for, he acknowledges that from them his 
mystery had both beginning and means of 
continuance. He heartily loves and seeks the 
prosperity of his own corporation: yet he 
would not injure the universities to advan- 
tage it. In a word, he is such a man that 
the state ought to cherish him; scholars to 
love him, good customers to frequent his 
shop, and the whole company of stationers 
to pray for him.” 

The quotation given is from a tablet on 
the wall of the reception hall of the Mac- 
millan Company’s building in New York. 
It so well epitomizes the function of the 
book publisher that it seemed apropos to use 
it in connection with this paper. 

Any publisher worthy of the name has 
two very definite purposes in mind: one, 
to serve the reading public; and two, to make 
a profit from his business. To serve the 
reading public has been placed first because 
it is the most important, and because it is 
so all-inclusive. If he does conscientiously 
serve the reading public, and if he has the 
wisdom to select for publication books which 
the public needs and wants, the second pur- 
pose will be achieved. 

In selecting manuscripts for publication, 
the publisher must keep in mind that there 
are many classes of people with many types 
of minds to whom he must cater. If it is 
a large concern that attempts to cover a 
world-wide market, it will have on its list 
books in every field of knowledge, as well 
as books which are read merely for diversion 
or entertainment. The selection of publish- 
able manuscripts, therefore, is an important 
and a serious undertaking. Two questions 
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arise. Is there a need for such a book? Will 
there be a profitable market for it? There 
must be an affirmative answer to both, or 
it is not likely the manuscript will be ac- 
cepted. 

To describe the activities of all the de- 
partments of a great publishing house would 
require much more time than has been al- 
loted to this topic. The religious department 
is by no means an insignificant part of our 
own company nor of several other compar- 
able publishing houses. The medical and 
college departments and others might come 
in for an extended discussion but we shall 
omit them from this paper. We do, how- 
ever, want to tell you in some detail about 
the educational department which includes 
textbooks of all kinds as well as supplemen- 
tary readers. You, as a group, are probably 
not as vitally interested in general textbooks 
as you are in those books suitable for the 
library shelves. The discussion will, there- 
fore, be confined largely to readers, both 
basal and supplementary, since they are part 
of the equipment of every school library 
and should be of every general library. 

In the educational department, as in other 
departments, extreme care is exercised in the 
selection of manuscripts. All too often the 
man or woman who knows his subject best 
is not the one who can best put his knowledge 
on paper so that others may learn from him 
through the printed page. This is one reason 
why you so often see two or more authors’ 
names identified with the same book. One 
can write clearly, convincingly, and interest- 
ingly, but may not have the profound knowl- 
edge of the subject that the other has. By 
working together, the authors can pool their 
talents and produce a book, or series of 
books, which will meet the needs of the 
schools better than could any one of the 
authors working alone. This is, of course, 
not always true but the man who has expert 
knowledge in his field and who can com- 
municate that knowledge in writing in a 
clear, interesting, and easy style is the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. It is evident, 
therefore, why a publisher must scout con- 
tinually for authors who can produce text- 
books that will be successful, both educa- 
tionally and financially. More time, effort, 
and money are required to produce a suc- 
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cessful textbook than any other type of pub- 
lication. It should be added also that 
the net return per book is far less than 
on a book of any other classification. 
Unless a textbook enjoys a large sale, it 
will be a liability to its publisher rather than 
an asset. 

One of the encouraging signs of the times 
is the change in the curricular set-up in the 
schools in several states. Instead of the 
traditional subject by subject courses in 
which a single formal textbook is required, 
a variety of books bearing on the subject is 
available. In such schools, each classroom 
has, besides the basal textbooks, a well 
chosen, adequate library of reference books 
and books for collateral reading. Such a 
course carried to its logical conclusion will 
produce students with a much broader out- 
look, with the reading habit, and, what is 
invaluable, an ability to use reference works. 
Another important forward step in education 
is the law enacted in many states requiring 
all high schools to employ a full-time librar- 
ian. This encourages the equipping of li- 
braries. A trained librarian, if given the 
funds, will stock the library with a selection 
of books which will put the school in the 
front rank of secondary institutions. It 
would be well if the same law could apply 
to elementary schools. Incidentally, pub- 
lishers would be enabled to expand and bring 
out books to fill every need of education. 

How does the publisher market his pro- 
duct? Rarely do books sell themselves and 
never do they do so unless they are brought 
to the attention of possible customers. To 
get the public to purchase books, the publish- 
ing company must maintain a sales depart- 
ment. The size of this department will 
depend on the extent to which he wishes to 
reach the various fields and the length of 
the list of active titles in his catalog. The 
larger companies maintain sales forces for 
each department. 

The trade department salesmen call on 
book stores, jobbers, and public libraries; 
the salesmen for the college department visit 
the professors in the various colleges. The 
medical department salesmen call on the 
medical profession, medical colleges, training 
schools for nurses, dental schools, and hos- 
pitals. The travelers for the educational 


department visit the schools—public, private, 
religious, business, military, teacher-training, 
and other special schools. Since there is 
such a vast number of schools to be visited, 
the educational salesmen are the most numer- 
ous. The technique of the salesmen in the 
different departments necessarily has to be 
different, but the main purpose of every sales- 
man, no matter what his department, is to 
sell books. It is a foregone conclusion that 
he cannot intelligently sell his books unless 
he knows them. This means that these 
salesmen are voracious readers. They have 
to be. You librarians know the technique 
of the salesmen who call on you. These 
men do know books and they should be of 
real help to you in making your book selec- 
tion. The salesmen in our own educational 
department are responsible not only for the 
introduction and sale of textbooks and sup- 
plementary books in the schools, but for the 
promotion and sale of library books to school 
libraries. This requires them to be familiar 
with a vast number of titles outside the 
textbook field. They frequently carry with 
them, in their cars, one hundred or more 
books suitable for school libraries and will 
leave these books a few days for examination 
by the librarian and teachers. It is easier to 
select books in this way than from a catalog. 
The educational salesmen can be and when 
given the opportunity are a real help to 
teachers and librarians in making a wise 
selection for the school libarary. You school 
librarians will do well to take advantage of 
the service these men can render. 

Textbook salesmanship varies according to 
the type of territory. In states which have 
uniform state-wide adoptions, the salesmen 
must meet the textbook commissions, and if 
permitted to do so, they discuss their books 
with the various school people who are ad- 
visors to the members of the commission. 
In the last analysis they go before the state 
board of education and make their final ar- 
guments. In open territory—that is, all ter- 
ritory that does not have uniform adoptions 
for the state or counties—the salesman must 
visit the individual schools. So far as time 
and circumstances permit, he sees the in- 
dividual teachers who have any voice in book 
selection. In some school systems commit- 
tees are appointed to study textbooks in the 
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subject in which a change is to be made. In 
such cases, the salesman may be permitted 
to talk to the committee in a body and pre- 
sent the merits of the book or books he is 
offering for adoption. An educational rep- 
resentative of a publishing house is an ex- 
ceedingly busy man. He is usually a man 
who has had broad educational training and 
wide experience as a teacher and school 
administrator. He is, or should be, more 
than just a salesman. He should be just 
as familiar with teaching methods as the 
teachers he visits. He should know all 
educational trends and be familiar with 
school finance and administrative policies. 
In other words, he should have just as inti- 
mate knowledge of all school procedure as 
those on whom he calls. Such a representa- 
tive makes a real contribution to the cause 
of education in addition to making school 
people acquainted with the books of his firm 
and getting business for it. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the impor- 
tance of books in the life of every individual. 
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The problem we have to face is: How can we 
make every citizen of our country, old 
enough to read, realize what books may do 
for him if he will but cultivate the habit of 
reading? It is your problem, librarians, as 
well as that of book publishers. On the 
school librarian in particular rests a definite 
responsibility. She comes in contact with 
the children in the habit-forming stage. She 
can exert a great influence toward making 
the children book minded and by sympathetic 
direction help‘ them to form the reading 
habit. She can direct their reading into 
pleasant and profitable channels. In after 
years, when those pupils have reached ma- 
turity and have libraries of their own, that 
influence will be felt. The reading habit 
inculcated by the school librarian will bring 
pleasure, profit, and contentment to its pos- 
sessor, and he can say with Isaac Barrow, 
“He who loveth a book will never want 
a faithful friend, a wholesome counsellor, a 
cheerful companion, or an effectual com- 
forter.” 


BUSINESS MEETING 


In the delightfully appointed lecture room 
of the Wyandotte High School, Kansas City, 
Kansas, the business meeting was called tc 
order. The reports of the secretary and 
treasurer were read and approved. 

The committee reports follow: 


Pusiiciry CoMMITTEE 
General Plan 


The channel for publicity was the same as 
last year: that is, a publicity chairman was 
appointed in each state to forward the proj- 
ects proposed. 


Projects Worked Upon 

1. School library material in state educa- 
tional journals. 

a. Whereas, last year special attention was 
given to reprinting school library articles 
from the A. L. A. Bulletin, this year the 
stress was upon articles written by local 
librarians. 

b. Books for Classrooms was sent to state 
educational offices by A. L. A. Headquarters. 
State chairmen urged the reprinting of these 
lists. 


2. A radio talk on subscription books by 
Gilbert Ward. 

a. This was sent to each chairman with 
the understanding that Mr. Ward was will- 
ing to have it used in any way that seemed 
advisable. 

3. One Hundred Items Which Are School 
Library News, Leads No. 12 

a. A copy was sent to each chairman with 
directions to make use of it wherever pos- 
sible. 

4. Publicity for the section’s meetings at 
Kansas City. 

a. Louisa Ward of Denver wrote a clever 
announcement of the school library attrac- 
tions at our annual meeting. A copy was sent 
to each chairman. 

5. A check-list of aids in book selection 
as used in small high school libraries. 

a. It was sent to each state chairman, with 
the request that it be copied and sent to the 
librarians in ten small schools. 


Work Accomplished 


1. Accomplishments in committee projects 
reported by chairmen from 37 states were 
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described in a special report of the commit- 
tee chairman to the section’s Executive 
Board. The radio talk by Mr. Ward was 
received more enthusiastically than anything 
else. Newspapers were made a definite 
medium of school library publicity. As 
would be expected, states with state school 
library supervisors could accomplish more 
than states without them. 

2. Two hundred thirty-eight book selec- 
tion check-lists were returned from 28 
states. Returns very roughly checked show 
an appalling lack of use of the recommended 
book selection tools and an undue use of 
publishers’ and booksellers’ catalogs. It was 
very evident that when a state school library 
supervisor or a trained school librarian had 
charge of book selection, the proper approach 
was made, but that teachers and principals 
show little knowledge of lists prepared by 
authorities. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


1. State chairmen have put school libraries 
before the school public in a way that has 
not been possible before, even if results seem 
meager considering the possibilities. Under 
no circumstances should this work through 
state chairmen be allowed to drop, since each 
year should see real progress. Present state 
chairmen should be asked to continue if they 
are willing to do so. 

2. There is a crying need for very short 
articles and school library notes for printing 
in state educational journals. The A. L. A. 
articles suggested to date are too long for 
most editors to consider and often do not 
have real application to the small school. 
Something like Mr. Ward’s radio talk 
should be worked out and sent to the state 
chairmen to use. 

3. Books for Classrooms fills a real need, 
but when it is sent, as this year, to state 
educational departments, it is almost sure 
to be pigeon-holed. Additional copies should 
be sent directly from A. L. A. Headquarters 
to state chairmen. 

4. State chairmen should be allowed a 
limited postage expense. 

5. The book selection check-lists should 
be worked over thoroughly and the results 
published in the Wilson Bulletin or the 
A. L. A. Bulletin. The lack of knowledge of 
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library tools indicated through this check 
should give a definite direction to the work 
of state chairmen. 
I shall send the check-lists to anyone 
willing to go on with the work. 
Mary R. Bacon, Chairman 


MeEmBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


In our campaign for an increased member- 
ship of the section, we had two groups in 
mind: first, those who already belong to the 
A. L. A. but not to the School Libraries 
Section; second, those not yet members of 
the A. L. A. 

To cover the first group, letters were sent 
to all those listed in the 1937 Directory of 
School Librarians Who Are Members of the 
4. L. A. but who were not members of the 
section. There were 840 of these. 

Our first step in working up a mailing list 
for the second group was to write to the 
47 state chairmen of the Publicity Committee 
of the section asking for lists of the school 
librarians in their states. Nine states sent 
no answer, while 30 states sent good work- 
able lists and the others sent partial lists. 
From this wealth of names, a mailing list 
of about 1500 was made up. This list was 
then sent to the A. L. A. for checking to 
eliminate any persons who had joined the 
A. L. A. since the 1937 Directory was is- 
sued. From this final list, the first 1200 
names were circularized. Money and time 
prevented contacting them all. 

A total of 2040 letters was sent out at a 
cost of $57.90. This included postage, paper, 
and a small amount for typing. Most of the 
typing was done by NYA and WPA work- 
ers. The paper was procured through the 
Connelley Vocational High School print shop 
at a discount and the printing was done by 
them free of charge. 

Since the replies were sent directly to Iva 
Winterfield, no report of the results can 
be given here. 

The complete mailing list compiled by your 
present committee as well as the individual 
lists supplied by the Publicity Committee 
chairmen are available for future use. 

JoHANNA KuncHoLz, Chairman 


READING FOR BACKGROUND 


The following is a brief report of the work 
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of the Committee on Reading for Back- 
ground: 

Out of the several manuscripts submitted 
for consideration, the committee selected the 
following five for publication: 

Communication through the Ages, by 
Edith M. Stoddard, edited by Helen S. 
Carpenter 

Mathematics: Queen of the Sciences, by 
Frieda M. Heller 

Background Readings in Music, by Ruth 
Bradley and Ruth Budd 

Poetry for High School, by Amelia H. 
Munson 

The World War, by Frances Fitzgerald 

The work of the committee consisted in 
advising the authors, editing the lists, and 
publishing as many lists as possible during 
the short time available. 

Marcaret I. Rursvoip, Chairman 


Harriet Woop MeEmoriAL 


The Harriet Wood Memorial Committee 
recommends to the section that a Harriet 
Wood Memorial Booklist be published by the 
section to be circulated from A. L. A. Head- 
quarters, especially to rural schools and 
women’s clubs in rural communities, with 
the intent that books included on this list 
be made available to children, either through 
their schools or through libraries. 

We are presenting the list to the section 
at this time in tentative form for approval 
or rejection. We feel that to be valuable, 
the list should be annotated, and we are will- 
ing to make such annotations provided that 
the section accepts the general plan of such 
a list. 

This memorial list has been founded on 
a list of books related to the home begun by 
Miss Wood. It is presented for your con- 
sideration. 

The report was presented to the section’s 
Executive Board for action. 

Marcaret R. Greer, Chairman 


Recent Books For CLASSROOMS 


The Committee on Recent Books for 
Classrooms has continued the preparation of 
selected lists of books for publication in 
the state school journals and in the bulletins 
issued from the offices of state school super- 
visors and state school library supervisors. 
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The lists were issued monthly from the office 
of the School and Children’s Library 
Division of the American Library Associa- 
tion. 

The first list of the school year was ac- 
companied by a circular letter from Mildred 
L. Batchelder stating the purpose of the lists 
and the uses which could be made of them. 
A query as to the use that had actually been 
made of the lists and the value of such a 
selection was sent with the April issue. A 
compilation of these responses shows interest 
but use of the publication seems insufficient 
to warrant the expenditure of the time 
and the money for the continuation of the 
lists. 

The committee is unanimous, however, in 
feeling that there is a need for a successful 
means of introducing the books that are 
useful in classrooms to the teachers who 
need them. 


Rutu Bupp, Chairman 


RESOLUTIONS 


We, the members of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee of the School Libraries Section, in 
behalf of the school librarians attending the 
sixtieth annual conference of the American 
Library Association, meeting in session at 
Kansas City, Missouri, wish to present the 
following resolutions of appreciation: 

First, to the speakers who have so stimu- 
lated and encouraged us through their con- 
tributions to our programs 

Second, to the librarians of Kansas City 
whose plans and arrangements have made 
possible the success of the conference: 

Irene Gentry, acting librarian of the Kan- 
sas City Public Library, and her committees 
for well organized arrangements for our 
pleasure and work here 

Maurine Fairweather, of the Westport 
High School Library, who with her commit- 
tees has planned for the special interests of 
our group and who has so well organized 
all arrangements for our activities 

C. H. Renick, of the Kansas City Public 
Service, and Mr. Daniel Fennell for ar- 
rangements for the drive about the city and 
visits to school libraries 

Verna Nistendirk for the school library 
supervisors breakfast 

















Annadele Riley for the School Libraries 
Section dinner 

Hazel Pfeiffer for the school librarians 
breakfast 

Edith Ridgeway of Kansas City, Kansas, 
for the use of the Wyandotte High School 
Library for our business session 

Third, to the Section for Library Work 
with Children and the Young People’s Read- 
ing Round Table for coéperation in program 
planning 

Fourth, to the officers and committee mem- 
bers of the section for the faithful and 
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thorough performance of their duties and 
especially to Mary E. Foster for her effective 
leadership during the year 
Fifth, to Bess Goodykoontz, assistant 

commissioner of education of the United 
States Department of the Interior, who so 
ably presented our work and encouraged our 
activities by her address at the third general 
session of the American Library Associa- 
tion, June 17. 

May INGLES 

RutH Ersrep 

Mary Peacock Dovuctas, Chairman 


SCHOOL LIBRARY SUPERVISORS BREAKFAST 


School library supervisors met for a break- 
fast and discussion at Wolferman’s Tiffen 
Room, Wednesday, June 15, 8:30 A.M. 

Mrs. Lois T. Place, supervisor of school 
libraries, Detroit, Michigan, and Ruth M. 
Ersted, supervisor of school libraries, St. 
Paul, Minnesota, planned the discussion 
which was divided into two groups, city and 
state. The discussion was general. City 
topics included: 

1. What plans are being made to reduce 
retardation in reading among junior and 
senior high school students? Are librarians 
taking an active part in this work? 

2. How can the effectiveness of the school 
library be measured or judged? How can 
we measure the results of library contacts? 
What are our appraisal instruments? 

3. How can librarians best contribute to 
curriculum building? How much library 
representation has there been in the im- 
portant task of building the school program? 

4. How can school librarians codperate 
with the library school faculties to under- 
stand better the mutual problems of the 
profession? How can we identify these 
problems? 

5. Is it a feasible plan and a profitable 
experience to bring together parents, teach- 
ers, librarians, and social workers to dis- 
cuss and plan for the solution of many 


of the problems of the youth of today? 

6. What should be the content of courses 
of study for school libraries? If librarians 
have been well trained and can meet stand- 
ards, are they not able to make their own 
courses of study? 

7. What is the best way to handle in- 
struction in the use of books and libraries? 
Is it the librarian’s responsibility? Is it the 
teacher’s responsibility? Can it be a co- 
operative undertaking? What are some of 
the successful methods of handling instruc- 
tion? 

8. How can one manage individual reading 
guidance effectively in a school where there 
is only one librarian to a thousand pupils? 
What methods have librarians used that 
have helped? 

The state group under the leadership of 
Miss Ersted based their discussion on the 
following brief reports: ““The Publicity Pro- 
gram for the North Carolina School Li- 
braries,” by Mary Peacock Douglas; “State 
Control of Selection and Methods of Buying 
Books with State Aid Funds,” by Martha 
Parks of Tennessee; “County Circulating 
School Library Service under the Adminis- 
trative Control of the Board of Education,” 
by C. W. Dickinson, Jr., of Virginia; and 
“Library Conditions in Alabama,” by Willie 
W. Welch. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIANS DINNER 


The University Club was gay with garden 
flowers on Wednesday, June 15, at 7:00 P.M. 
when about one hundred librarians and their 
guests gathered for the social event of the 


week. The speaker for the evening, Ada 
Claire Darby, told of her Missouri back- 
ground which led to the writing of children’s 
books. The section officers and the guest 
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speakers for the various meetings composed 
the speakers’ table. 


Orricers AND Directors ELECTED 


Officers and directors for 1938-39 are: 
Chairman, Elsa R. Berner, Lake Junior 
High School Library, Denver, Colorado; 
secretary, Helen M. Clark, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland; treas- 
urer, Iva Winterfield, Technical High 
School Library, Omaha, Nebraska; direc- 


Section for Libra ry 


HE Section for Library Work with 
Children had three sessions during 
the Kansas City conference: a gen- 
eral meeting, a business meeting, and a joint 
meeting with the School Libraries Section 
and the Young People’s Reading Round 
Table. 
A dinner was given in honor of the win- 
ners of the John Newbery and Randolph 
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tors, Gretchen Westervelt, School of Li- 
brary Service, Columbia University, New 
York City; Althea M. Currin, Carnegie 
Library School, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Helen S. 
Carpenter, assistant to superintendent of 
school libraries, Board of Education, New 
York City; Mrs. Lois T. Place, supervisor 
of school libraries, Board of Education, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

HELEN E. McCracken, Secretary pro tem 


Work with Children 


Caldecott medals on Tuesday evening, June 
14, at the Woman’s City Club. Thursday 
noon, June 16, following the business meet- 
ing, a luncheon was given for the newly 
elected officers of the section at the Hotel 
Kansas Citian. 

Friday afternoon, after a tour through the 
Nelson Art Gallery, there was a tea on the 
grounds of the Art Institute. 


GENERAL SESSION 


The first meeting of the section, held 
Tuesday afternoon, June 14, was of special 
interest because of the double suspense now 
that there are two awards to be announced. 
The chairman, Julia F. Carter, Public Li- 
brary, Cincinnati, Ohio, presided. 

Miss Carter introduced Dr. Walter S. 
Campbell (Stanley Vestal) of the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, educator and an authority 
on the history of the west, who spoke on 
“Heroic Aspects of the Old West.” This 
address appeared in full in the July issue of 
the A. L. A. Bulletin. 

Miss Carter then revealed that the New- 
bery Medal had been awarded this year to 
the creator of a book cherished by everyone 
at first sight, The White Stag, by Kate 
Seredy, published by Viking Press. Great 
applause greeted this announcement. After 
accepting the award, Miss Seredy spoke con- 
cerning the traditions and national feelings 
which influenced the writing of The White 
Stag. 

The audience was still in suspense when 


Frederic G. Melcher produced the Calde- 


cott Medal which he offered to the section 
last year for the artist of the most distin- 
guished American picture book published 
during the year. This medal, named in 
honor of the famous English artist, Randolph 
Caldecott, who led the way for illustrators, 
is intended to create more abundant and 
joyful life in pictures for children. He then 
handed the medal to Miss Carter, who, in 
turn, said that it was a joy and a pleasure 
to present it to an artist whose book stands 
out for its charm and beautiful simplicity, 
to Dorothy Lathrop, for her Animals of the 
Bible, published by Frederick Stokes and 
Company. Miss Lathrop spoke of her happi- 
ness in receiving the first Caldecott medal 
and of the difficulties and pleasures an artist 
has when drawing animals. 

The acceptance speeches of Miss Seredy 
and Miss Lathrop were published in the 
July issue of the Horn Book. 

Following the meeting, the winners of the 
two awards, Miss Carter, and Mr. Melcher 
spoke over a nation-wide hook-up of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. 
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NEWBERY AND CALDECOTT DINNER 


At the dinner given in honor of the winners 
of the Newbery and Caldecott medals, Tues- 
day evening, June 14, Julia F. Carter in- 
troduced the toastmaster, Frederic G. 
Melcher. In appreciation of the cordial 
hospitality given the A. L. A.. Mr. Melcher 
presented a copy of Randolph Caldecott’s 
life to Irene Gentry, acting librarian of the 
Kansas City (Mo.) library, which Miss 
Gentry graciously accepted. Miss Carter 
then thanked Vera J. Prout and other 
members of the Hospitality Committee on 
behalf of the section for the splendid arrange- 
ments made for each meeting. 

Telegrams from Anne Carroll Moore, 
Charles Finger, Mary Gould Davis, Muriel 
Gilbert, and Edna M. Hoopes and her 
vacation reading club of Atlantic City were 
read. Mr. Melcher, after a brief review 


LUNCHEON 


A luncheon in the Hotel Kansas Citian fol- 
lowed the business meeting, June 16. Miss 
Carter took this opportunity to introduce 
Doris Patee of the Macmillan Company; 
May Massee of the Viking Press; Mrs. 
Elisabeth Bevier Hamilton of Harcourt, 
Brace and Company; Dorothy Waugh of 
Alfred A. Knopf, Incorporated; Ida Louise 
Raymond of Harper and Brothers; Margaret 
Carroll of Thomas Nelson and Sons; Eunice 
Blake of Oxford University Press; Leora 
Lewis of F. E. Compton and Company; and 
Helen Ferris of the Junior Literary Guild. 


of the seventeen “birthdays” of the Newbery 
Medal, introduced Kate Seredy, winner of 
the medal for 1937; May Massee of the 
Viking Press; Harrison W. Craver, presi- 
dent of A. L. A.; Dr. Walter S. Campbell; 
Dorothy Lathrop, winner of the first Calde- 
cott Medal; Helen Dean Fish of the Fred- 
erick Stokes Company (who selected from 
the Bible the animal verses which Miss 
Lathrop illustrated) ; Mary Elizabeth Fos- 
ter, chairman of the School Libraries Sec- 
tion; Eleanor Kidder, chairman of the Young 
People’s Reading Round Table; and Milton 
J. Ferguson, president-elect of the A. L. A. 
Miss Carter closed the evening’s festivities by 
extending best wishes to Mr. Ferguson and 
to Gladys English, chairman-elect of the 
section, for the success of the California 
meeting in 1939. 


MEETING 


The newly elected officers received the best 
wishes of all present. Gladys English, the 
ew chairman, extended to the group the 
hospitality of California for the coming con- 
ference. Elizabeth Groves of the A. L. A. 
Booklist staff, and Nora Beust, school li- 
brary specialist in the United States Office 
of Education, Washington, D.C., spoke 
briefly about their interesting work. Glen 
Rounds, of Holiday House, and Mrs. 
Rounds were then introduced. Everyone 
was delighted when Mr. Rounds told one 
of his tall tales. 


JOINT MEETING 


The joint meeting of the School Libraries 
Section, the Young People’s Reading Round 
Table, and the Section for Library Work 
with Children, convened Friday, June 17, 
at 8:30 p.m. in the Municipal Auditorium. 
Julia F. Carter presided. She first spoke 
about the plan of the talks to be given, each 
about a different phase in the life of the 
book: first, the book as librarians see it, 
read it, understand it, and use it; second, 
what the publisher does with a manuscript 
to form it into a book of interest; third, the 
author, whose ideas and inspiration are made 
articulate. Miss Carter then introduced 


Mary Elizabeth Foster, chairman of the 
School Libraries Section, who in turn in- 
troduced the first speaker, Elizabeth Nesbitt, 
associate professor, Library School, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, who 
spoke on: 


Tue SHORTENING OF THE Roap* 
Early in the days of library work with 
children, librarians realized that their pecu- 
liar province was to educate children in the 
art of reading, something quite different from 


* Abridged. Printed in full in the Library Journal, 
63:834-35, November 1, 1938. 
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the act of reading or from the hunting down 
of informative facts. The art of reading 
consists in the ability to read the literature 
of power with such sympathy and insight 
that one is thereby educated for living. Its 
purpose is not an acquisition of factual 
knowledge but an appreciation of intangible, 
imperishable verities, of the enriching exper- 
iences which men have struggled through 
centuries to express in literature. It is 
creative reading and it is selective reading. 

Clear-sighted then as to their fundamental 
objective, children’s librarians, in those ear- 
lier days, asked, “What is the shortening of 
the road to the art of reading?” And they 
answered themselves, “Story-telling is one 
shortening of the road.” I hesitate to ask 
whether we are now losing not only that 
road-wisdom, but also belief in the possibility 
of attaining the goal to which the road leads. 

True growth keeps fast hold of all funda- 
mentals, looks beneath the surface of novelty, 
and questions whether or not that which is 
done is lasting. Any work with children 
must look toward the future. And in build- 
ing for the future, there can be little doubt 
that the literature of power is as important 
as the literature of knowledge. 

Amidst the confusion of methods which 
seem to be in some danger of becoming ends 
in themselves, we shall have lost sight of the 
serenely unchanging truth of two statements 
made by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch in his 
book, On the Art of Reading. The first is 
this—that the spark of the divine in any one 
of us which enables us to read true literature 
should be fanned gently into a flame; that 
it is frail, tender, easily quenched under piles 
of book learning; that it should be allowed 
to run at play very often and more often 
allowed to rest. For us, the moral to be 
drawn from that may be that too energetic, 
persistent methods of reading guidance may 
blow the spark into a flame, spectacular while 
it lasts, but burning itself out too quickly, 
leaving only ashes behind. Still more signifi- 
cant is the second statement: “All great 
literature is gentle toward the spirit that 
learns of it. It teaches by apprehension, not 
by comprehension. Literature understands 
man and of what he is capable.” The sen- 
tences quoted should be impressed perma- 
nently on the consciousness of every librarian 
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working with children. Greatness in litera- 
ture implies universality, and universality 
cannot be comprehended at any one time, 
by any one individual, be he child or adult. 
If we insist upon the necessity for compre- 
hension, we shall make the mistake of bring- 
ing literature down to the child, thereby 
losing the road altogether, because literature 
which condescends loses its integrity, and 
is no longer literature but a strange hybrid. 

It is because story-telling presents litera- 
ture to the child and then withdraws from 
the scene that I believe it to be one of the 
best ways of shortening the road to the art 
of reading. I say one, because there are 
other ways, and because I am frankly more 
anxious that the result be obtained than con- 
cerned with the method which produces it. 
Nevertheless, it is the unique function of the 
library story-teller to use it in order to 
create a desire for the book; it is her privi- 
lege to serve as an interpreter between the 
child and the wealth of centuries. 

There is a portion of that wealth for 
which story-telling is a peculiarly fit means 
of interpretation. Folk literature, in all its 
many aspects, was created to be transmitted 
orally. One who looks upon the folktales, 
myths, epics of any race merely as a record 
of the past—bearing upon its surfaces the 
marks of a cruder civilization—sees only one 
aspect of those stories. From the literary 
point of view, they are the record of the 
spiritual adventures of the people who cre- 
ated them, underlined with an unfathomable 
implication and universal significance. The 
simple greatness of Beowulf’s epitaph, “That 
was a good king;” the dedication of self to 
which the mystic appearance of the Grail 
aroused the knights of King Arthur’s court; 
the constant struggle between good and evil, 
between the worth of human personality and 
the implacability of fate—all these constitute 
a drama of humanity which belongs to the 
world. 

Never was this more true than at the 
present time when gods and heroes no longer 
walk the earth and, if they did, would be re- 
garded with a skeptical eye; when men have 
lost grandeur of vision, and self-seeking and 
self-survival hold sway; when the majority 
of the people live prosaic and commonplace 
lives, unilluminated by the strange exhilarat- 
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ing beauty which the early peoples felt in 
the world about them, and in human destiny. 
We, too, have “tales to last the lifetime of 
a man.” If the road to them needs to be 
shortened, it may be well to borrow the wis- 
dom of the old bards and troubadours who 
knew that true education includes stimula- 
tion and inspiration; who had faith that 
their own enthusiasm and appreciation would 
kindle the spark in some of their listeners; 
who recognized that, to childhood of race 
and individual, literature is essentially a 
story, whose underlying significance will 
deepen as the story grows familiar and child- 
hood matures. 
. * * 


To illustrate her point that story-telling 
is the shortening of the road, Miss Nesbitt 
told beautifully a story from an Icelandic 
Saga. 

Miss Carter introduced Mrs. Elisabeth 
Bevier Hamilton, of Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, who said that children’s books 
to be accepted by a publisher must be “On 
the Gold Standard.” Her paper follows: 


On THE GoLtp STANDARD* 


The question of a gold standard in books 
is not easy to define, whether we are talking 
about children’s books or any other type of 
literature. It seems to me that there are 
certain minimum requirements if children’s 
book publishing in America is on the gold 
standard. 

One real achievement of children’s book 
publishing is the development of beautiful 
and distinguished picture books. This ad- 
vance in the making of beautiful picture 
books has brought with it a new danger to 
the gold standard of publication. A picture 
book should have a basic idea and purpose 
which make it more than a collection of 
pleasant and amusing pictures. 

Another recent development in the picture 
book field is the wide use of photographs. 
Photography gives an actuality to pictures 
which, for some subjects, could not be gained 
in any other way. But a photographic pic- 
ture book loses to some extent the originality 
and charm of illustration, and the value of 


* Abridged. Printed in full in the Library Jour- 
nal, 63:830-34, November 1, 1938. 
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such a book depends on whether the feeling 
of reality created by a photograph is an 
essential part of the fundamental purpose of 
that particular book. 

Styles in fiction for young people change as 
rapidly as in books for adults. We have 
had recently a vogue for stories with voca- 
tional interest. Many of them have been 
excellent books, but how long the interest in 
this kind of tale will last will be decided 
both by readers and by the occupational 
trend. 

There can be no doubt that books on 
science for young people have gained enor- 
mously both in accuracy and interest in the 
last twenty years. There are many more 
books into which have gone research and 
creative study done by scientists themselves. 
The type of science book which consists of 
a rehash of previous writings made over into 
a book for young people is fortunately rarer, 
and the tendency is to demand that scientific 
wording for children must be both scholarly 
and appealing. 

An interesting and fairly recent develop- 
ment in children’s book publishing is the 
book written and published for young people 
but differing not at all in appearance and 
not essentially in treatment from an adult 
book. There is a real need for books of 
this type. 

I suppose every editor of children’s books is 
frequently asked whether the sales are large 
enough to justify an author of adult books 
in taking the time to write for a younger 
audience. The answer is certainly “Yes,” 
provided the author really wants to do it 
and is willing to do as careful work on 
research and writing as he would for any 
other book he might write. A generous esti- 
mate of the life of the average adult novel 
is one year, and figures collected recently 
show that the average sale of books of adult 
fiction published in America is 1100 copies. 
But once a children’s book has become known 
and listed, it is certain to continue selling 
for many years. The average sale of chil- 
dren’s books on our own list is between five 
and six thousand copies. Average sales of 
children’s books in print at the present time 
are of course much larger. 

It is only fair to say that most books are 
published in good faith. A publisher’s judg- 
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ment is fallible, like everyone’s, but the great 
majority of books are accepted only because 
the publisher honestly believes they are 
valuable and worth publishing. And that, 
of course, is the only sound reason for taking 
a book. If a decision is based on probable 
sales instead of inherent quality, it is apt to 
be wrong. 

The selection of recommended titles from 
the hundreds of new books appearing each 
season is the first service performed by li- 
brarians in keeping books for young people 
on the gold standard. Last year, I made a 
study of the work done by the Booklist in 
evaluating the children’s books published by 
Harcourt, Brace and Company during the 
preceding ten years. From 1927 through 
1936, Harcourt, Brace and Company pub- 
lished 139 books for children. Of these, 92 
were recommended by the Booklist. Of the 
47 books which the Booklist did not recom- 
mend, only one became a best seller. That 
book is Junket Is Nice by Dorothy Kun- 
hardt, which is still selling in large quanti- 
ties and will apparently be in permanent 
demand. 

It seems to me those figures prove as 
nearly perfect a record of book evaluation 
as is humanly possible, for the children have 
since confirmed most of the decisions of 
Jessie Gay Van Cleve and other Booklist 
editors. 

Finally, after this brief survey, what is the 
answer to the question of whether or not 
children’s books today are on the gold stand- 
ard. My own ideas about this may be 
prejudiced, but it seems to me that there can 
be only one answer. American children’s 
books are more interesting, more intelligently 
written, and more artistically made than 


ever before. 
* * . 


Following this interesting paper, Miss 
Carter introduced Eleanor Kidder, chair- 
man of the Young People’s Reading Round 
Table. Miss Kidder, in turn, introduced 
an author who is known to all children’s li- 
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brarians and to many boys and girls for his 
excellent stories—Charles J. Finger, winner 
of the Newbery Medal in 1925. 


Mr. Fincer’s TALK 

Mr. Finger spoke on “The Sin of Writing 
Down.” He emphasized the debt which we 
owe to the great editors of the past, men- 
tioning Dana, Watterson, Howells, and 
Mary Phelps Dodge. He especially called 
to mind William Marion Reedy, the mid- 
western editor who gave so many writers 
their first opportunity. It was Reedy who 
first made Mr. Finger realize that these 
qualities are fundamental in literature as in 
life: truthfulness, courage, and fidelity to 
comrades. Out of these come character, and 
from the collision of character and charac- 
ter, and character on environment, comes 
that conflict which is the action of the story. 

Although there are some faddists who 
advocate the abolition of fairy tales, in 
reality fairy tales are important in enabling 
the child to see the best that he may become. 
The child must have an ideal, a model on 
which to form character. The child must 
believe that might is not right, that good 
prevails in the end, that courage is a virtue, 
and that loyalty to an ideal is necessary. 
All these qualities are inherent in the fairy 
tale. 

Fact education alone is not true education. 
True character education must come through 
books. Nor can we count mere reading of 
books a virtue. Often it is simply a habit. 
What the reader gets from the books is the 
important thing. If literature is the em- 
bodiment of the best that has been said, 
thought, and done in the world, then it is to 
literature that we must look for the char- 
acter development of the race. So the writer 
must guard against conceit, affectation, and 
sentimentality for to admit these is to be 
guilty of the sin of writing down. 

« * * 


Following these inspirational and chal- 
lenging papers, the meeting was adjourned. 


BUSINESS MEETING 


The business meeting was held Thursday, 
June 16, at 10:00 A.M., the chairman, Miss 
Carter, presiding. The minutes of the 1937 





meeting held in New York City were 
adopted without reading. The treasurer’s 
report was then read and accepted. The 
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following committee reports were given: 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 
(Read by the secretary) 


The total membership of the A. L. A. 
Section of Library Work with Children this 
year is 732. 

Last year, the total membership reported 
at the A. L. A. meeting in New York City 
was 780. During the conference, 34 new 
members joined the section, bringing the 
total membership for 1937 up to 814. Com- 
paring this total with the total membership 
for 1938, we find that we have 82 less mem- 
bers this year than last, but we ardently hope 
to enlist a large number of new members at 
this Kansas City meeting. 

The chairman had strong support from 
the 60 workers on the Membership Commit- 
tee. Nineteen of the members were new 
and 41 of the old members served again this 
year. 

The committee members worked hard, 
each state chairman checking a list of chil- 
dren’s librarians in her state. The A. L. A. 
Handbook was checked for prospective new 
members. The list of 1937 library school 
appointments was also checked. The mem- 
bership cause was presented at several dis- 
trict meetings and a tri-state meeting. 

Alice Brunat, treasurer, made out lists 
of delinquent members, and a_ personal 
letter was written to each of these delin- 
quents. Over 900 letters and membership 
blanks were sent out by the various state and 
city chairmen. 

Julia Carter planned the attractive pub- 
licity letter which was sent to children’s 
librarians. The letter carried the slogan 
“We are pulling for you.” Dodd Mead 
lent the cut of the donkey drawn by Kurt 
Wiese for the book High Water. 

The section needs the support of every 
children’s librarian. Next year let us make 
our goal 1000 members! A membership of 
1000 will be a powerful force in the advance- 
ment of library work with children. 

Evetyn R. Sickets, Chairman 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE 
(Read by Agatha Shea) 


Since the publication last year of Chil- 
dren’s Books from Foreign Languages, the 


International Committee has checked the 
trade lists for new titles that have been 
translated in order to keep this bibliography 
up to date. At the same time, work is being 
done on the other bibliography which has 
been on hand for some years. This is a 
compilation of American books that have 
been translated into foreign languages. The 
assembling of material for this bibliography 
takes considerable research and it was felt 
inadvisable to rush it through to completion. 
This year, however, more than 150 new titles 
have been added to the bibliography and 
complete bibliographical information ob- 
tained for entries that were incompletely 
given. 

The committee has been requested con- 
stantly to make recommendations of chil- 
dren’s books suitable for translation into 
foreign languages. The majority of requests 
are for books which would provide children 
of other countries with a picture of American 
life in its various aspects. With this in 
mind, the committee has prepared a list of 
books that they feel are of sufficient merit 
to be worthy of translation. 

As one of the chief purposes of the Inter- 
national Committee is to keep American 
librarians informed of trends in children’s 
library work elsewhere, the committee has 
been corresponding with people interested 
in children’s literature in other countries 
with a view to publishing articles on this 
subject. Owing to the length of time it takes 
to arrange matters by correspondence with 
European countries, the decision as to how 
these articles may best be used will have 
to rest with the new committee. 

Jean THomson, Chairman 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING COMMITTEE 
(Read by Miriam Putnam) 

This year’s committee started out with 
one specific recommendation from last year’s 
committee and from the section. It was 
voted at the annual meeting of the section 
that the chairman of the Professional Train- 
ing Committee request the chairman of the 
Nominating Committee of the A. L. A. to 
list the name of a children’s librarian on the 
list of candidates for the A. L. A. Council. 

The response from Dr. Louis R. Wilson, 
chairman of the Nominating Committee, was 
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cordial and as you know, Gladys English, of 
the Los Angeles Public Library, was nomi- 
nated and we hope will be chosen to repre- 
sent us. 

It seemed to the committee, being one on 
professional training, that some plan of pro- 
fessional service should be adopted which 
would carry over as work for the committees 
for several years. After talking with 
younger children’s librarians and girls in- 
terested in library work as a profession, the 
program which this year’s committee has set 
up is as follows: 

Chief objective: to interest more young 
people now in college in choosing children’s 
library work as a profession. 

In order to do this, certain definite plans 
would be put into effect, some of which have 
been accomplished this year. 

1. That the program be planned to cover 
a three-year period. 

2. The choosing of a large subcommittee 
to work with us, which will represent many 
parts of the country. 

3. The members of the Professional 
Training Committee and the subcommittees 
would contact the deans or vocational direc- 
tors in the colleges in their vicinity, in person 
or through correspondence, presenting the 
idea of children’s library work as a career 
for suitable young women. 

4. The preparation of a leaflet on chil- 
dren’s library work as a profession to be 
distributed as seems advisable to the com- 
mittee. 

All of this of course requires a tremen- 
dous amount of correspondence and the com- 
mittee felt that only the bare essentials could 
be accomplished this year. Report of prog- 
ress shows that the subcommittee for the 
states of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Minnesota, and Missouri, has 
been created and we hope has been able to 
make some contacts with the colleges this 
spring. 

The leaflet on Children’s Library Work 
as a Profession has been printed and a copy 
is attached to this report. Some of these 
leaflets were also sent to a limited group of 
colleges this spring. 

Many of you may be wondering why, in 
a time of depression, we should be seeking 
new recruits. The chairman found in talk- 
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ing to several library school directors that 
not nearly as many young people as formerly 
were taking the specialized children’s course. 
In looking for younger children’s librarians 
to fill vacancies, there does seem to be a 
dearth of them on the market. As certifica- 
tion plans develop in the states, more and 
more professionally trained people will be 
needed in the specialized fields. 

The committee hopes that you approve of 
its plans and that the program as outlined 
may have two more years to run. 

Mary R. Lucas, Chairman 


Book EvALUATION COMMITTEE 


The work of the Book Evaluation Com- 
mittee this year has been largely completion 
of projects started the previous year. We 
have finished a revision of Inexpensive 
Books for Boys and Girls, listing about 900 
good titles in editions costing $1 or less, 
which was printed by the A. L. A. and is now 
on sale by the Association. 

A list, Interesting Books for Boys and 
Girls, compiled by the children’s department 
of the Cincinnati Public Library for the 
national convention of the Association for 
Childhood Education, was sponsored by the 
committee. 

A new edition of Gifts for Children’s 
Bookshelves will be ready for the printer 
early in the fall. Because the early pub- 
lication date would make it impossible for 
the new committee to complete the necessary 
work in time, it seemed best to have the 
present committee prepare the edition. 

Zaidee B. Vosper, editor of the Booklist, 
offered to set aside editorial space in the 
Booklist each year for an article which the 
committee would sponsor. We recommend 
that the Booklist’s offer be accepted and that 
one article a year be sponsored by this group. 

It has been a great pleasure and privilege 
to take part in the selection of the winners of 
the Caldecott and Newberry awards. 

We recommend that next year more em- 
phasis be placed on procuring articles for 
general magazines. 

Vera J. Prout, Chairman 


Miss Prout’s suggestion that more articles 
about children’s books be written for popu- 
lar magazines was accepted by the section. 
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It was proposed that the incoming chairman 
plan such a program. 


Book Propuction CoMMITTEE* 
(Read by Mrs. Elisabeth Bevier Hamilton) 


The report reviewed briefly the activities 
of the Book Production Committee from the 
time it was organized in 1917 to date. It 
continued : 

“To the cause of better books for children, 
your committee feels that a real service has 
been done by the traveling exhibits of chil- 
dren’s books which were inaugurated 
through the joint efforts of publishers and 
library commissions. From the first effort— 
with only 6 or 8 states and the publishers 
who had children’s book editors taking part 
—this year’s report shows 18 states and 20 
publishers codperating, with increased inter- 
est and benefit to all concerned. 

Your committee is convinced that these 
traveling exhibits have stimulated interest, 
that they have been of benefit to publishers 
as well as libraries, and that they have helped 
to obtain appropriations for state aid to 
libraries. It is hoped that this project has 
now become a part of the regular schedule 
of publishers and state library commissions 
as indorsed by the Section for Library Work 
with Children last June. 

Your committee approves the proposal— 
and most of the publishers are willing— 
to extend the offer of books for similar 
exhibits sponsored by state teachers organiza- 
tions, etc., from which inquiries have been 
received, where there is no library commis- 
sion or where for some reason a library 
commission cannot undertake the work of 
preparing the exhibit. This proposal is 
passed on to the incoming committee with the 
recommendation to follow through, making 
possible exhibits in towns that otherwise 
would have no opportunity of seeing what is 
available in the best books for young read- 
ers. 

Although it was believed that the matter 
of out-of-print books really took care of it- 
self in that publishers kept in print books for 
which there was sufficient sale to justify 
reprinting, it would be of mutual benefit to 
librarians and publishers if the Booélist, the 


* Abridged. 
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News Letter, or other library periodicals 
would call attention to books restored to 
print or issued in new editions. 

The committee for this year passes on to 
the incoming committee, with a recommenda- 
tion to make it a joint project with the Book 
Evaluation Committee, the suggestion that 
we make a survey to determine the books 
needed in the various subjects in the chil- 
dren’s libraries, the findings to be printed 
in the A. L. A. Bulletin or the News Letter. 

The Book Production Committee would 
welcome suggestions from the membership 
of the Section for Library Work with Chil- 
dren for activities which it believes should 
be undertaken by this committee in the 
future. 

BertHAa L. GuUNTERMAN, Chairman 


Pus.icitry COMMITTEE 


The work of the Publicity Committee for 
1937-38 was based on recommendations made 
at the business meeting of the section at the 
New York conference in June, 1937. 

A quarterly bulletin that followed the pat- 
tern of the April, 1937, News Letter was 
suggested and this idea was carried out with 
a News Letter in October, January, and 
April; another will follow in July to com- 
plete the year’s work of the committee. 
With the January News Letter, the notice 
of membership dues and the ballots for the 
Newbery and Caldecott awards were in- 
cluded. With the April News Letter, a copy 
of one of the new science lists was sent and 
with the July issue it is planned to enclose a 
copy of the new Directory of Children’s Li- 
brarians, compiled by the treasurer of the 
section, Alice Brunat. 

The cost of the News Letter for the year 
will amount to about $150. The includes 
postage and all expenses. Up to the present 
time, $123.45 has been spent. The balance 
allowed is for the July News Letter. 

The committee has sponsored a symposium 
of six articles for the Library Journal on 
“Collections of Rare Children’s Books.” 
They were: 

January 1. Valta Parma, “Rare Children’s 
Books in the Library of Congress” 

February 1. David Davies, “Early Illus- 
trators of Children’s Books in the Hunting- 
ton Library” 
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March 1. Wilbur Macey Stone, “Minia- 
ture Books” 

May 1. Elva S. Smith, “Rare Children’s 
Books in the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh” 

June 1. Mary Helen Kidder, “The Caro- 
line Hewins Collection of Children’s Books 
in the Connecticut Historical Society” 

July. Anne Carroll Moore, “Rare Chil- 
dren’s Books in the New York Public Li- 
brary.” 

Two articles on work with children in 
regional library development have been pre- 
pared for the A. L. A. Bulletin at the request 
of this committee. The first, “TVA Li- 
brary Work with Children,” by Mrs. Helen 
H. Kittrell, appeared in the June Bulletin; 
the second, “Vancouver Island’s Regional 
Service for Children,” by Marjorie Kilgour, 
in the August Bulletin. 

A review of Children’s Books in Foreign 
Languages, written by Siri Andrews, a 
member of this committee, was published 
in the A. L. A. Bulletin for December, 1937. 
Publicity notices on membership and the sci- 
ence lists, prepared by this committee, have 
appeared in the Library Journal, the A. L. A. 
Bulletin, and the Wilson Bulletin. 

Publicity for the Newbery and Caldecott 
awards was arranged by this committee for 
the Library Journal and the Horn Book, as 
well as for the radio broadcast at Kansas 
City. 

Since the work of the Publicity Committee 
is still in a sense a new undertaking, the 
committee will welcome suggestions and ideas 
for future publicity. 

Giapys ENG.IsH, Chairman 


Following this report, it was voted that the 
Publicity Committee continue the quarterly 
News Letter and seek other channels of 
publicity. 

The chairman reported that the Special 
Committee on Science Lists had completed 
its work. There are fourteen lists in all 
published by the Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, Maryland. (See A. L. A. Bul- 
letin 32:180, March, 1938, for titles and 
prices. ) 

Blanche Weber, head of Children’s Lit- 
erature Section, International Bureau of 
Education, Geneva, Switzerland, sent a re- 
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port of her visit to America, June, 1937, to 
March, 1938. This report was read by the 
secretary. It will be printed in the News 
Letter. 

Messages were read from Jessie Gay 
Van Cleve, Anne Carroll Moore, and Mary 
Gould Davis. It was suggested that a 
message be sent to Miss Van Cleve and to 
Mary E. Dousman, who recently retired. 

Announcement was made of a valuable gift 
of children’s books to the Library of Con- 
gress by the Montclair Public Library, 
These books had been given to the Mont- 
clair library by George Van Giesen who said 
they were a part of a Sunday School circuit 
library of about one hundred years ago. 

Julia F. Carter told of a newly formed 
group of children’s librarians in Great 
Britain and suggested that a message of 
greeting and encouragement be sent from 
the Section for Library Work with Children. 

The section voted to express its sincere 
appreciation to those libraries which have 
given postage to staff members for A. L. A. 
correspondence. 


HospiTatitry CoMMITTEE 


A vote of thanks was given to Vera J. 
Prout for the splendid arrangements she and 
her assistants made for the Section for Li- 
brary Work with Children at this conference. 


CarROLINE HEwins SCHOLARSHIP 


A resolution was passed that the section 
should make a contribution to the Caroline 
Hewins scholarship fund. A sum of $50 
was given in 1937. It was voted that the 
section give $100 to the scholarship fund 
during the coming year. 


Book WEEK 


A letter from Frederic G. Melcher was 
read, urging the section to give special at- 
tention to Book Week this year on its 
twentieth anniversary. 


ExecuTIve Boarp 


Miss Carter read from the minutes of the 
1924 meeting in which it was stated that 
chairmen of standing committees formed 
the Executive Board, and that this board 
with three members-at-large constituted the 


Newbery and Caldecott Awards Committee. 
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It was suggested that this wording be 
changed to include chairmen of all standing 
committees, in order that the chairmen of 
committees formed since 1924 be members 
of the Executive Board and consequently of 
the Newbery and Caldecott Awards Com- 
mittee. Louise Singley of Kalamazoo moved 
that the Executive Board of the Section for 
Library Work with Children be composed 
of the four elective officers and the chairmen 
of all standing committees. 

The motion was seconded by Gladys Eng- 
lish of Los Angeles, voted upon, and carried. 


* * * 


The Nominating Committee, of which Siri 
Andrews was chairman, recommended for 
the consideration of the section that here- 
after the vice chairman succeed to the chair- 
manship the following year, in order to ease 
the burden of the chairmanship by some pre- 
vious knowledge of the work of the section, 
to provide greater continuity in the work and 
so increase its effectiveness. 


Serials 


Miss Carter expressed her thanks for the 
splendid work of the committee chairmen 
and members. 


MeEMBERS-AT-LARGE OF THE NEWBERY AND 
Ca.Lpgecott AWARDS COMMITTEE 


The secretary was instructed to cast a 
ballot electing unanimously the following 
nominees: Jane A. Darrah, Public Library, 
Kansas City, Missouri; Marcella G. Klein, 
Public Library, Cedar Rapids, lowa; Mrs. 
Florence B. Sloan, Public Library, Newton, 
Massachusetts. 


Orricers ELecrep 


The officers for 1938-39 are: Chairman, 
Gladys English, Public Library, Los Angeles, 
California; vice chairman, Lesley Newton, 
Public Library, Lakewood, Ohio; secretary, 
Irene Smith, Public Library, Brooklyn, New 
York; treasurer, Alice Brunat, Public Li- 
brary, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Vircinta Cuase, Secretary 


Section 


(Formerly Periodicals Section. Name changed by vote of the section, June, 
1938. To be presented to Council, December, 1938.) 


, NHE meeting of the section was 
called to order Tuesday afternoon, 
June 14, by Samuel H. Ranck, Pub- 
lic Library, Grand Rapids, Michigan, who 
acted as chairman in the absence of Mrs. 
Barbara Cowles, University of California 
Library, Berkeley. 
The following report of the treasurer 
was read and accepted: 


TREASURER’S REPORT 
Assets 
Balance on hand June, 1936 ...... 
Received from Catalog Section 
oe Peers 10.00 
From Virginia Trumper, Oc- 
tober 6, 1936 (funds pre- 
viously lost in bank closure) 5.82 
From Radical Periodicals, June 
21-23, 1937 (47 at.10 each) . 4.70 
From membership dues 1937, 
ME aindaninlnh asin aaieeninie 44.50 


From Periodicals Tools, 1937, 
1938 (45 at .05 each; 192 


58 REED cnndharxe® 6400 21.45 
Total 86.47 
Expenditures 


Samuel H. Ranck (for under- 
writing standardization work) 
August 28, 1936 .......... 10.00 

Eastman Kodak Stores, Incor- 
porated (projector rental) 


Dt Men 20s iacnehoehet 5.00 
Henry Black, Radical Periodi- 
cals, August 7, 1937 ....... 4-70 


Fred B. Rothman for expenses 
of periodical work investiga- 
tion, June 6, 1938 ........ 18.30 


2.25 
O0C. 1937, 3998 ..cccscece 1.53 


Exhibit “Periodicals Tools” ( 4.63 
Be ES ® 6.87 


, , 2.01 
Membership notices me 
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Postage and envelopes for 192 j 5.40 
Periodicals Tools pamphlets 3.75 
65.24 


Balance June 10, 1938 21.23 


CHANGES IN CONSTITUTION 


Changes in the constitution of the section 
were proposed and accepted as follows: 


Article I 


The sentence reading: “The name of the 
section of the American Library Association 
shall be the Periodicals Section,” shall be 
changed to read: “The name of the section 
of the American Library Association shall 
be the Serials Section.” 


Article IV 


The line reading: “The officers with the 
last retiring chairman shall constitute the 
Executive Board,” shall be changed to read: 
“The Executive Board shall consist of the 
officers with the last retiring chairman and 
two elected members.” 


*_ * * 


Mrs. Cowles’s report as chairman of the 
Committee on Indexes and Abstracting Serv- 
ices was presented: 


INDEXES AND ABSTRACTING SERVICES 


Your Committee on Indexes and Abstract- 
ing Services was appointed to study the 
problems presented in general by periodical 
indexes and abstracting services. Since No- 
vember 1, 1937, when it become operative, 
it has worked on four extensive studies. 
The first resulted in the “Preliminary Re- 
port on Indexes and Abstracting Services” 
which was published in the Library Journal, 
April 1.1. As a result of your committee’s 
recommendation, the A. L. A. has taken 
active steps to form a joint committee of 
interested societies and institutions to study 
the feasibility of a unified program for in- 
dexes and abstracting services. [See Com- 
mittee on Indexing and Abstracting in the 
Major Fields of Research, to be included 


1The H. W. Wilson Company has published a 
reply to this report which may be obtained from the 
company, 950 University Avenue, New York City. 
A study being made by the Association of Research 
Libraries will also be available soon.—Eb. 
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in the list of “Committees and Boards,” 
A. L. A. Handbook, 1938.] 

The second study is the compilation of 
an exhaustive list of indexes, abstracting 
services, and current bibliographies dealing 
with periodical references, which will result 
in a chart showing gaps and duplication in 
all subject fields. This chart will be ready 
for publication during the summer. The 
third study will be a plan for a flexible and 
uniform indexing and abstracting service. 
This plan will be ready for publication late 
in the fall. 

Because of the fortunate circumstance of 
government assistance, these three studies 
have been undertaken at the University of 
California, where two members of your 
committee are located and where the ad- 
vantageous temporary location of a third 
member made it feasible to determine poli- 
cies and methods without loss of time. 

The fourth study is a detailed examina- 
tion of the services in the agricultural field, 
being made by Harold W. Hayden at the 
University of Michigan under the direction 
of Rudolph H. Gjelsness. 

Your committee believes that much re- 
mains to be done to satisfy its terms of 
reference and recommends its continuance 
by the section, at least until such time as 
the activities of the joint committee being 
sponsored by the A. L. A. make its existence 
no longer necessary. 


*_ * * 


There followed Mrs. Cowles’s own re- 
port as retiring chairman of the section: 


CHAIRMAN’S REPORT 


The close of my term of office as chair- 
man of the Periodicals Section marks the 
end of the tenth year of the section’s exist- 
ence. During the infancy of any organiza- 
tion, survival alone makes it essential that 
the work and responsibility be carried by 
the enthusiastic promoters and charter mem- 
bers of the group. But with adolescence 
and maturity, it becomes necessary that 
every member participate: first, for the 
value of such codperation to the group; 
second, for its value to himself. 

It may be stated, as the first principle 
which guided my chairmanship, that what 
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we plan to achieve we can best accomplish 
as a group. Unfortunately, we are nu- 
merically weak. At the beginning of my 
term of office, two years ago, we had 50 
members. Even with an increase of one- 
fifth in these two years, there are only 60 
persons on whom to call for assistance, many 
of them tied by bonds of interest to other 
groups also. There is at present no mem- 
bership committee devoted to encouraging 
the increase we sorely need to furnish po- 
tential committee members. So cordial has 
been the codperation in most instances, how- 
ever, that as a group we have made effective 
beginnings, if not final accomplishments, 
along several important lines. 

To begin with, we have made a promising 
start toward the solution of the trouble- 
some and complex problem of indexes and 
abstracting services by going on record as 
believing that, in spite of the bewildering 
number and variety of services now oper- 
ating, genuine codperation and steadfast 
work on the part of library groups and other 
learned and scientific groups will achieve a 
unified program of indexing and abstracting 
which will be flexible enough to satisfy both 
the large research libraries and the small 
ready-reference libraries. The section’s 
Committee on Indexes and Abstracting 
Services has not only set the keynote; it 
has also done some of the groundwork of 
investigation that must inevitably precede 
a successful coéperative project. The re- 
port of your committee on this matter has 
gone into more details than I need present 
at this time. 

Another inquiry has dealt with the way 
in which our prospective members are being 
taught the implements of our trade, perhaps 
profitably for them, at least with the pros- 
pect of furnishing us with food for thought 
and introspection. A progress report on a 
survey of ourselves in actual operation has 
also been made, with what appalling or 
bedazzling results we shall soon hear. 

It is my earnest conviction that none of 
this will matter much, however, now or in 
a hundred years, if it is to be regarded 
merely as an item on a convention program 
or a report in a professional journal. What 
will it gain us to inquire into the methods 
of teaching periodicals work unless we also 
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lay down the principles of teaching it cor- 
rectly and endeavor to have every library 
school in the country accept and act upon 
those principles? Why should we encour- 
age the study of periodicals work in library 
schools unless we also seek to foster genuine 
opportunities for periodicals work—not 
those scrubby, monotonous, and mostly rou- 
tine jobs into which graduates, fresh from 
library school, often fall, those jobs which 
we refer to vaguely as furnishing “experi- 
ence;” but those vital and interesting op- 
portunities which could exist much more 
frequently in periodicals work than they do, 
those which some of us achieve by virtue of 
our positions and some by virtue of our 
despair? What will it matter to point the 
way to a genuinely effective method of in- 
dexing and abstracting if we are forever 
but pointing the way? A signboard serves 
an extremely important but a very limited 
use. It directs, but it does not lead. 

During the year, the question arose as 
to whether there should exist simultaneous- 
ly both an A. L. A. section and an A. L. A. 
committee dealing with periodicals. Secre- 
tary Carl H. Milam’s statement about the 
matter was that because emergencies some- 
times arose which made it necessary to in- 
sure quick action, for which the section is 
not geared, and for the expenditure of 
money, it was necessary for headquarters to 
be able to turn to a committee immediately 
under its own direction. This is, of course, 
a necessary policy at present, but one which 
could be abolished if there were active stand- 
ing committees in the section functioning 
for specific purposes, to which emergency 
matters could be referred. It is my belief 
that as long as the Periodicals Committee 
exists, it should include a member chosen 
as a representative of the Periodicals Sec- 
tion, to interpret each to the other. 

These then are the burdens I would lay 
upon my successors: 

First, to realize that our essential con- 
cern—periodicals and the methods for their 
intelligent care and handling—can best be 
fostered if the section maintains an active 
and continuous leadership in solving the 
problems which present themselves from 
time to time; that what has been started 
in the past ten years should not be allowed 
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to lapse from lack of interest. Second, that 
an active interest can be maintained only if 
there is a large and enthusiastic membership 
from which standing and emergency com- 
mittees may readily be appointed. 

We shall never be a vital and important 
group until every person in this room who 
has been attracted because of some interest 
in the subject, as well as every person who 
would have liked to be here, is also at least 
a dues-paying member of the section, if not 
actually a member of one of its committees. 
We need, really, a revival of the old-time 
missionary spirit coupled with an intelligent 
understanding of our problems to stimulate 
in a wider circle the same enthusiasm and 
coéperation which have made the past two 
years as successful and as pleasant as they 
have been to the retiring chairman. 


*_ * * 


“Periodicals Courses in Library Schools,” 
a paper by I. Charlotte Campbell, was then 
read and discussed. Mr. Gjelsness was 
asked to explain further his course in peri- 
odicals to be given in the summer of 1938 
and Linda H. Morley, Industrial Relations 
Counselors, Incorporated, explained the 
scope of the study of periodicals in her 
course on special libraries at Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Library Service. 

The results of Miss Campbell’s investiga- 
tion indicate the following status of the 
study of periodicals in library schools at the 
present time: 


Survey OF TEACHING OF PERIODICALS 
Work 


Questionnaires were sent to 26 library 
schools. The summary which follows is 
based on replies from 23 schools: 


A 
Library Schools with Periodicals Course 


Cotumsra University, New York City. First time 
offered, summer session, 1938 


McGitt University, Montreal, Canada. Short 
course 


University oF Micuican, Ann Arbor. First time 
this year 
Library Schools without Periodical Course 
University or Cartrornia, Berkeley 
University oF Denver, Denver 
Emory University, Atlanta, Georgia 
Emporta, Kansas State Teacners CoLiecr 
Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia 
University or Jxi1nois, Urbana 
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Loutstana State University, Baton Rouge 
University or Minnesota, Minneapolis 
New Jersey Cottece ror Women, New Brunswick 
University oF Nortu Caroitna, Chapel Hill 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA, Norman 


_Grorce Prasopy Cortece ror Tracuers, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee 


PittssurGH Carneciz Lisrary Scuoot, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 


Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New York 

Cottece or St. Catuerine, St. Paul, Minnesota 
Simmons Cottece, Boston, Massachusetts 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York 
University oF Toronto, Toronto, Canada 
WESTERN RESERVE University, Cleveland, Ohio 





UNIvERSITY OF Wisconsin, Madison 


B 


= 


. Periodicals Indexes 


University or CAttrornta. Reference materials, 


6 periods. 
CotumBia University. L.S.261—Bibliography and 
reference. 4 class hours first semester. 


University oF Denver. Stressing their scope and 
use, 

Emory University. General indexes studied in- 
tensively in first quarter in reference. Each special 
index is studied intensively with the subject to 
which it is related in reference course. 

Emporia, Kansas State Teacuers Cotrece. Six 
lessons in reference. 

Hampton § INstITUTE. In reference, 4 class 
periods, 2 problems. 

University oF Ittinots. In reference about 3 
weeks. Special indexes treated with special subjects. 
Peculiarities of make-up: In so far as it affects use. 
History: Special reports on a few. 

Loutstana State University. In reference course, 
2 weeks. 

McGitt UNIVvERsiIty. 
ence course. 

University or Micuican. The relationship of in- 
dexes to use is emphasized throughout the periodicals 
course. Peculiarities of indexes: Emphasized. 

University or Minnesota. One lesson in refer- 
ence course, and use in making two bibliographies. 

New Jersey Cottece ror Women. Eight class 
ae in reference work, bibliographies, and union 

sts; supplemented by problems. 

University or Nortu CarRoLina, 
course, about 1o hours. 

University oF OxtanoMa. In reference course, 6 
hours. 

Grorce Pranopy CoLttece ror Teacuers. In refer- 
ence course. 

PittspurGH Carnecite Liprary Scuoor. In refer- 
ence Qpurse, 3 hours. 

Pratt Institute. One lecture in reference course. 

Correce or St. CatHerine. In reference, 3 to 5 
class hours. 

Syracuse University. Teaching use of: given in 
use of library. 

University oF Toronto. In course on reference 
books, also mentioned in periodical group. 

Western Reserve UNIVERSITY. In reference 
course, about 1o hours. 

_ University oF WISCONSIN. 
tion with reference. 


Taken up mostly in refer- 


In reference 


Six lessons in connec- 


2. Periodicals 


University or Cattrornta. Important periodicals 
are studied in connection with reference material in 
the different subject fields. 


Cotumsia University. L.S. 234—School library 
service. Part of a unit on acquisition of material 
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treats of kinds of periodicals for use in recreational 
reading and curriculum enrichment. L.S.271—Book 
selection. Popular periodicals given 2 or class 
hours and problem covering these points and those 
in 4, 10, and 11. L.S.180—European books for 
American readers. Some outstanding periodicals for 
each country considered; 2 class hours for each 
country with a problem for each. L.S.276—Readin 
interests of children. One unit on periodicals an 
their relation to children’s reading. One hour, one 
problem. L.S.254—Special library service. Three 
and one-half class hours devoted to periodicals and 
newspapers. Two problems used, points in 3, 5, 7, 8, 
10 (routine), 11 (reference and special libraries) and 
13, also. .S.330—College and university libraries. 
Discussion of scholarly periodicals in the fields of 
science, economics, political science, history, and 
modern foreign languages. Includes policy and his- 
tory of periodicals. 

University oF Denver. 
field a f stress. Little space to history of the 
periodical in goeeed. It is the magazine as an ex- 
ample of reading matter and its use with the public 
to meet its reading interests that concerns us in book 
arts. 


Emory University. About 1 hours divided be- 
tween topics listed below, excluding the exception 
noted. Kinds: Various kinds in their relation to 
selection are discussed. Subjects treated: Impossible 
to estimate time. Outstanding periodicals in_ subject 
fields are examined and discussed very briefly when 
subject is studied. Policy: Policy, as it relates to 
selection, is treated. History: Brief lecture, about 
one-half hour. 


Emporta, Kansas State Teacners Cortece. Three 
lessons in book selection. 


Studied by the subject 


Hampton Institute, 
In book selection course. 


University oF I:trnors. In book selection. To 
supplement the book collection of libraries. Kinds: 
For children: Treated briefly in children’s literature; 
For adolescents: Treated briefly in high school ad- 
ministration. 


Lousiana State University. In reference. With 
other sources in special fields. Kinds: In book selec- 
tion. One period in connection with reviewing. 


McGitt University. Kinds: Outstanding kinds 
— in course on periodicals). Subjects treated: 
utstanding subjects treated and _ representative 
periodicals in each group. Policy: Of various popular 
eriodicals y Bensod 4 as Nation and New Statesman. 
istory: History of periodicals given as introduction. 


University or Micnican. Treated rather fully 
for general American periodicals. Brief survey of 
periodical publication in broad subject fields is given. 

University oF Minnesota. Kinds: In reference 
course, 2 lessons with some attention under special 
subjects. In book selection course, 4 lessons with 
attention under special subjects, in addition. Sub- 
jects treated: General, economics, history, technical 
eld (slightly), health, drama, and a little in art. 
Policy: Only incidental. History: Only incidental. 
In cataloging, 2 lessons with attention to Union List 
of Serials. 

New Jersry Cottece ror Women. Six class periods 
in books and reading are taken up with discussion of 
periodicals of different types and their use for read- 
ing purposes. 

University or Nortn CaroLina, 
about 5 class hours. 

University oF OKLAHOMA. 
course, one hour. 

Grorcte Peanony CoLircr ror TEACHERS. 
ence course. Use in answering questions. 


Pratt Institute. Three lectures, also intensive 
work with a select group which forms the basis of 
the current events class. 

Cottecr or St. Catuertne. In reference course 
under reference materials (history of periodicals not 
Studied here). Sufficient to assist in answering ques- 
tionnaire for Frank K. Walter’s Periodicals - mall 
Libraries. In book selection course; review 
sections especially treated. 


Kinds and subjects treated: 


In reference, 
In book selection 


In refer- 
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Syracuse University. Kinds, subjects treated and 
policy: Book selection for adults, reading interests of 
adolescents. 

University or Toronto, Checked all items, 

Western Reserve University. In reference and 
book selection courses, about 10 or more hours. 


University or Wisconsin. Two lessons in second 
semester reference work. 


3. Business Periodicals 

University or Cattrornta. Included in 2. 

Cotumsia UNIVERSITY. 8. 2¢0—Soseial library 
service. Three and one-half hours devoted to 
periodicals and newspapers. Two problems used. 

University or Denver. See 2. 

University or I:tinors, Kinds and subject mat- 
ter: Merely checked. In book selection course. 

McGitt Untverstty. In special libraries course 
from angles mentioned. 

University or Micnican. Not selected for special 
emphasis. 

University or Minnesota. Only incidentally. 
a Jersey CoLtLece ror WomeEN. Only incident- 

y- 

University or Nortu Carottna. Included with 2. 

Grorce Peasopy CoLtecre ror Teacuers. In refer- 
ence course. 

PittssurcH Carnecie Lisrary Scnoor. In book 
ovleation course with business books. No detailed 
study. 

Pratt Institute. With business books. 

Cotiece or St. Catueritne. Kinds, subject matter 
and use: Only as brought in with 2. are of an 
Guaptape In reference course under administration 
and work of the department, 2 to 3 class hours (care 
and display of all types of magazines). Also in 
library administration to show correlation, administra- 
tion of library as a whole. 

University or Toronto. Not treated as separate 
type of periodical, but taken as part of one of the 
subject groups, i.e., economics, business. 

Western Reserve University. In reference and 
book selection courses. About 2 hours. 


_ University or Wisconstn. Mentioned in connec- 
tion with study of reference material in 600s. 


4. Advertising and Display of Periodicals 

Cotume1a University. Touched on in L.S.271— 
Book selection. 

Emporta, Kansas State Teacners Cortece. A 
part of the publicity unit in library administration. 

McGitt University. In special libraries course. 

University or Micnican. Says “Yes.” 

University of Nortn Carorina. Incidentally in 
reference and administration. 

Pratt Institute. With business books. 

Cotrece or St, Catuerine. In reference, under 
administration: What to advertise and display, poli- 
cies of. Also in library administration, under pub- 
licity, methods of. 

Syracuse University, 
administration. 

University or Toronto. Merely checked item. 


Western Reserve University. Library adminis- 
tration (covered only in lecture on publicity). 


In schools: school library 


5. House Organs 


Cotumaia University. In special library service. 


University oF Denver. Mentioned from point of 
view of their strength and weakness. 


University oF I1iinors. Subjects covered: in 
book selection. 


McGitt Untversity. Special libraries course. 


University oF Micuican. Not treated with any 
fullness. 


University or Minnesota. None except as visits 
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to libraries and reports on practice work in special 
libraries call them to attention. 
University or Nort Carottna. Incidentally in 2. 
GrorcGe Prasopy Cottece ror Tracuers. In or- 
ganization course. 
_ Pitrssurcu Carnecie Lirrary Scnoor. Included 
in reference course. Part of one hour with our prac- 
tice exemplified. 
_ Cotrece or St. Catuerine, In librar 
tion: value of, for library surveys. 
course, under reference material. 


6. Routine Work 


University oF Cattrornta. In book selection and 
buying, 2 hours. 


Cotumsia UNIVERSITY. 


administra- 
n reference 


L.S.222—Organization and 
administration. Brief treatment. L.S.234—School li- 
brary service. Part of one unit. Treats of allot- 
ment of periodicals fund, placement of order, checking 
receipt of magazines. here — library serv- 
ice. L.S.u167. About 2 weeks devoted to various 
phases of administrative work: checking and claim- 
ing; ordering and billing. 

University oF Denver. Not in book arts, but in 
library administration (order work, 2 hours). Check- 
we in arises in cataloging as a method of recording 
what the library has when detailed cataloging of 
periodicals is not practiced. This form or plan for 
checking may be used either for a card in the catalog 
or a check-list not accessible to the public. 

Emory University. Ordering: Brief description. 
Students examine forms. Agents: Brief mention. 
Receiving: Brief description. Checking: Different 
kinds of records: Brief mention. Checking: How to 
check delinquents: Brief mention. 

Emporia, Kansas State Tracners Cotirce. A 
unit of library administration with a practical demon- 
stration of the use of the visible file. 2 lessons. 

Hampton Institute. In order course. 4 class 
periods. 

University or Itutinors. Work now included in 
administration course. Includes periodical bibliogra- 
Pp Sources about periodicals and newspapers in 

nited States, England, France, and Germany. 

Louisiana State University. 
one hour. 


. McGriz University, In periodicals course. Prac- 
tical demonstration given, showing the procedures 
itemized. 

University or Micnican. Very full treatment. 


University or Minnesota. Ordering: A lesson in 
poem a mg | and some discussion in the class in 
cataloging for students who do not take bibliography. 
Agents: In above lessons. Receiving: In above les- 
sons. Checking: In bibliography and cataloging. 

New Jersey Cottece ror Women. Included in 
books and reading. 

_ University or Nortu Carorina. 
tion, 3 class hours. 

_ University oF OKLAHOMA. 
tion, one-half hour. 

Grorce Peasopy Cottece ror Teacners. In or- 
ganization course. 

_ Pittspurcu Carnecte Lirrary Scnoor. Considera- 
tion of equipment, files, etc. Ordering periodicals 
(including serials and continuations). ourse in- 
cludes methods, i.e., dealers, foreign and American; 
peyments expirations; renewals; back numbers. 

ractical work given. 

Pratt Institute. As part of 2, and considerable 
practical work in checking in our own reading room. 

Cottece or St. Catnerine. In reference course 
under administration and work of the department, 
the periodicals division or department. 

Syracuse University. In schools, under school 
library administration. 


University oF Toronto. Merely checked all items. 

Western Reserve University. In book acquisition 
and cataloging, about 5 or 6 hours. 

University of Wisconsin. Two lessons in care 
of serials connected with library economy. 


In administration, 


In administra- 


In library administra- 
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7. Local and State Periodicals 

University or CaLirornia. 
buying. Part of class period. 
_Corumaia University. Included in special libra. 
ries. 

University or Denver. Included as examples of 
periodicals by subject interest. 

_ Emporta, Kansas State Teacuers CoLvece. 
incidentally. 

University oF ILtrNots. 
documents; federal documents. 

McGitt University. Not treated to any great 
extent. 

University oF Micuican. Somewhat. 

University oF Minnesota. In reference course, 
in connection with study of government documents. 

University OF Nortu Carotina. Included in 2, 
Treatment of periodicals in reference. 

Cortece or St. Catnerine. Included only as 
brought in with 2. Apparently touched on slightly, 
if at all. 

University or Toronto. Special attention paid to 
Canadian periodicals; local and provincial. 
Western Reserve University. In 

course, about 2 hours. 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 
brary periodicals in “ 


In book selection and 


Only 


State and municipal 


reference 


Three lessons in li- 
concerning the profession.” 


8. Periodicals Binding 
University or Cattrornia. In book selection and 
binding. Part of class period, 


Cotumsia University: L.S. 234—School library 
service. Part of one unit. L.S. 222—Organization 
and administration. Brief treatment. u167— 
Periodicals binding included in 2 weeks on adminis- 
trative work. 

University or Denver. Casual reference in library 
administration (order work). In the printing unit 
there is time for little more than the mention o 
periodical binding. At the Dieter Bindery, students 
see how periodicals are prepared for the bindery, how 
the “rub off” is taken and kept by the binder, and 
material is examined, 

Emory University. Binding in general is studied 
briefly in administration. 

Emporia, Kansas State Teacuers Coitrcr. A 
part of binding unit in library administration. 

Hampton Institute. Where to get missing issues 
preparation for binding, title pages, indexes, an 
contents: checked. In order course, one period. 

_ University oF Ittinots. Twelve lectures on bind- 
ing in general and periodicals in particular. 

Lourstana State University. In administration 
course, one hour. 

McGitt University. Taken up in special course 
on binding. Not in periodicals course. 
University oF Micuican. Yes, 

course. 

_ University or Minnesota. 
binding course.” 

New Jersey Cotcece ror WomeEN. 
6 (routine). 

_ University or Nortn Caroiina. 
tion, one class hour. 


in periodicals 
“I believe a lesson in 
Included with 


In administra- 


Grorce Prasnopy Cottece ror Teacuers. In or- 
ganization course. 
PitrspurcH Carnecte Lirerary Scuoor. Where to 


get missing issues: given in order work. 

Pratt Institute. Comes into course on “_- - 
Students have practice in getting periodicals ready 
for binder. 

Correce or St. Catnertne. Where to get missing 
issues: Included in reference course, under adminis- 
tration. 

_ University oF Toronto. 
item, 

Western Reserve UNIVERSITY. 
course, about 2 hours. 


Merely checked each 


In book crafts 
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University oF WISCONSIN. 


| Merely included in 
course on binding. 


9. Magazine Binders 


Cotums1a University. L.S. 234—School library 
service. Part of one unit treats of sources of suppl 
and kinds useful. L.S. 222—Organization and ad. 
ministration. Brief treatment. 

University oF Denver. Casual reference in li- 
brary administration (supplies, etc.). The Sto-a-way 
an inexpensive binding for periodicals, is examin 


and prices noted. 

Emory University. Discussed briefly. 

Emporta, Kansas State Teacuers Correce. In 
connection with binding unit. 

Hampton Institute. In administration course. 
Included in the 2 class periods given to library equip- 
ment and supplies. 

Unrversity or I:trnors. Only incidental to glanc- 
ing over equipment catalogs in administration course. 

Loutstana State University. In administration, 
part of one period. 

McGi_t University. Says “Yes.” 

University or Micuican. Says “Yes.” 

University oF Minnesota. Only incidentally. 

New Jersey Cottrce ror Women. Covered in 
course in administration of libraries as part of brief 
study of binding and of study of regulations on 
distribution of reading materials to borrowers. 

Universtty or Nortn Carortna. Included in 8. 
(One class hour given to periodicals binding in course 
on administration). 


Grorct Prasopy Cottece ror Teacners. In or- 
ganization course. 
PittspurcH Carnecie Lisrary Scuoor, Covered 


in administration course, 3, 4, and 5. 
Pratt Institute. In connection with supplies. 
Cotitece or St. Catuerine. Same as 6. 
Syracuse University. In school library adminis- 
tration course. 
University or Toronto. Merely checked. 


Western Reserve University. In circulation 
course, about one hour. 


10. Circulation of Magazines 


Universtty oF Cattrornta. Covered in separate 
administration courses for public, university, and 
school libraries. 

Cotumata UNIvERsITy. 
service. Brief treatment. 
service. Brief treatment. 

‘University oF Denver. 
ministration (circulation). 

Emory University. Checked each one with “Brief 
mention.” 

_Emporta, Kansas State Tracuers Coiece. 
circulation unit in library administration. 

Loutsiana State University, In administration, 
part of one period. 

McGitt University. Says “Yes.” 

University or Micuican. Says “Yes.” 

University oF Minnesota. Only incidentally and 
in practice work in various libraries and comparing 
notes afterwards. 

New Jersey CoLttece ror Women. Same as 9. 

University or Nort Carotina. Referred to and 
discussed briefly in: administration, reference, care 
and use of library materials. 

Grorct Praropy CoLtecr ror TEACHERS. 
ganization course. 

_ Pittsrurcn Carnecie Lisrary ScHoor, Covered 
in administration, 3, 4, 5- 

Pratt Institute. Practice in our own reading 
room. 

Cortrece or Str. CaTHERINE. 


L.S. 226—Public library 
L.S. 254—Special library 


Discussed in library ad- 


With 


In or- 


Same as 6. 
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Syracuse University. Routine and loan period: 
For schools. School library administration course. 


University or Toronto. Checked each item. 


Western Reserve University. In circulation 
course, one or 2 hours. 


11. Selection for Various Types of Libraries 


Corumsta University. L.S. 330—College and 
university libraries. Covers selection for this field. 
L.S. » Ye library service. Selection for this 
field. .S. a76-—-Deaeine interests of children. Se- 
lection for any type of library for children: = 
elementary, or junior high school. L.S. 254—Speci 
library service. For reference and special libraries. 
L.S. 271—Book selection. Popular periodicals. 

University or Denver. Much stress laid on this 
point all year. 

Emory University. Small, public and branch li- 
braries: Lecture and discussion of principles involved 
in selection for each 1 hours. College library: 
Assigned reading and examination of lists. 

Emporia, Kansas State Tracners Cottrce. A 
unit in ‘book selection. Two or 3 lessons, with major 
emphasis on school library. 


Hampton Institute. College and school libraries: 
In book selection course, about 4 class hours given 
to discussion of topics 2 and 11 of this outline. 

_ University or Inttnors, Small, public, and branch 
libraries: In book selection course. College +5 ~ 
In college administration course. School library: In 
school administration course. 

Loutstana State University. In book selection 
course, 4 peri Public library: Children’s books, 
one riod. School library: Book selection for 
school libraries, 2 periods. 

McGitt University. All aspects are treated in 
periodical course. 


Unversity of Micutcan. Yes. The careful study 
made of types of magazines is intended to provide 
background for selection in various types of libraries. 
Special needs of special libraries considered. 

University or Minnesota. As in 2, with use of 
Frank K. Walter’s Periodicals for the Small Library. 


New Jersey Corttect ror Women. Included in 
books and reading for the most part, but not treated 
very specifically. 

University oF Norta Carotina. In book selec- 
tion course. Taken up with books, by subject. Also 
in reference course. 

University or Oxtanoma. Small and public li- 
braries: In book selection course. 

Grorct Prasopy CoL_Lece ror TEACHERS. 
selection course. 

PittssurcH Carnecie Linrary Scuoor. The selec- 
tion of periodicals is studied by subject with 
book selection. As in the case of books, they are 
studied for eabiect matter and use, including selec- 
tion for small libraries, public, branch, college and 
high school libraries. Business periodicals are in- 
cluded in the study. Cannot estimate hours. A 
general problem is given toward the end of the second 
semester. 

Pratt Institute. 
odical is touched on. 

Cottece or St. CaTHERINE. 


In book 


Considered in 2, as each peri- 


Selection for school 


library also brought in the school library administra- 
tion course, under duties, selection of books, and 
periodicals. 


Syracuse University. Small, public, and branch 
libraries: In k selection for adults, about 4 hours. 
— library: In reading interests of adults, about 
5 hours. 

University or Toronto. School library: Taken 
more fully in elective course in school libraries, and 
touched upon in discussing certain periodicals. Each 
of others was merely checked. 

Western Reserve University. In book selection 
course, see 2. 

University oF Wisconstn. Selection for libraries 
included in 2. School library: In course on 
library administration, one lesson. 
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12. Organization of Periodicals Departments 


University or CaLirornia. 
course. 

CotumsBia University. 
university libraries. 

_ Emory University. One-hour lecture and discus- 
sion. Topics listed under routine, magazine binders, 
and circulation are all included here. 

, University oF Intinors. Departmental organiza- 
tion in administration course. 

Louisiana State University. 
course, part of one period. 

McGiit University. In periodicals course. 

University or Micuican. Says “Yes.” 

_ University or Nortn Carorina. In administra- 
tion, one class hour. 

_ University or OKLAHOMA. 
tion course. 

Pratt Institute, One lecture. 

Cortece or St. Catuertne. In reference course, 
under administration and work of the department, 
the periodicals division or department. Also in libra 
administration course, to show correlation with ad- 
ministration of the library as a whole. 


In administration 


L.S. 330—College and 


In administration 


In library administra- 


13. Indexing Periodicals 


_ University or CaLirornta, 
in all. 


_Cotrumnta University. L.S. urs6—Book and pe- 
riodical indexing: One semester course. 

University or Denver. Use of the rough index 
as a tool in reference; especially in school work or 
special fields as art. 

Emory University. Three hours indexing as part 
of practice unit. Cataloging. 

University or Ixttnors. Course in indexing 
dropped. One lecture in printing and one in refer- 
ence on general problems of indexing. 

McGitt University. In periodicals course. 

University oF Micuican. Says “Yes.” 


New Jersry Cottece ror Women. One exercise in 
making abstracts. 

University or Nortn CaroLina, 
Half of one class period. 

_ Pitrspurcu Carnecie Lisrary Scnoor. Covered 
in reference course. 

Cottece or St. Catuertne. Only mention value, 
and need of, to supplement the current printed in- 
dexes. 

University or Toronto. Not in general course on 
periodicals, but part of practical work in elective 
course in cataloging. 


Distributed, one hour 


Care and use: 


14. Remarks 


Cotumspia University. L.S. 254—Special library 
service. Other subjects covered: Bibliographies of 
periodicals providing means for evaluating and de- 
termining subject coverage; union lists of periodicals; 
cataloging technique for periodical articles; prepara- 
tion of abstracting bulletins. 

University oF I1ttnots. Cataloging is omitted 
from the questionnaire. In section A, 2} to 3 class 
periods are devoted to cataloging of periodicals. For 
serials, in general, including analytics, there are 8 
or 9 additional class periods. me of these serials 
are house organs. In Section B, 6 lessons are de- 
voted to unit on serial publications. Include under 
13, abstracting. (Nothing done here.) Professional 
periodicals in fundamentals of administration. Per- 
sonnel in administration. 

McGitt University. “From 1927-28 to 1932-33 
the lectures on periodicals and serials were include 
in the selection and reference courses; from 
1933-34 to 1935-36, periodicals and serials were given 
as a separate course; in 1936-37, these lectures were 
included in a course called selection and use of 
books, which included reference, circulation, book 
selection, government documents, etc.; in the current 
class of 1937-38, periodicals and serials is given as 
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a separate course. I think it is generally felt here 
that the separate course method is the most satisfac. 
tory.’ 

University oF Minnesota. “Most of this work is 
done in my_classes in reference, book selection, and 
cataloging. Mr. Walter takes up binding in his class 
in binding; Mr. Shove, ordering, checking, etc., in 
his class in bibliography; and Miss McGregor, chil- 
dren’s magazines in her classes in children’s work 
and work with adolescents. In library visits and 
practice work, they are encouraged to notice the 
various types of periodicals. In eivanced reference, 

send students to visit certain specialized libraries 
as the business branch of the Minneapolis Public 
Library, the engineering library at the university, the 
social service branch, to report on various types of 
material. I am wondering whether studying them 
in connection with other subjects is not preferable 
to a separate course. have always felt that to treat 
periodicals and so-called reference books as two 
different things is a serious mistake, since the 


must 

supplement each other constantly.”-—Lura C. Hutcu- 
INSON 

New Jersey Cortece ror Women. One class 


period, two hours’ practice, is given to classification 
and cataloging. Each student ie and makes a 
complete set of catalog cards for one subject periodi- 
cal, using, as practice material, bound sets from the 
college library shelves. 

Grorct Prapopy CoLtiecre ror TEACHERS. Catalog- 
ing of periodicals is in the cataloging course, about 
15 to 18 class periods are devoted to the cataloging 
of serials, including periodicals. 
_ Pittspurcnu Carnecie Lirrary ScHoot. 
ing: 3 periods on open entries, 3 periods on serials. 
(General and schools course.) ‘he selection of 
periodicals is studied by subject with book selection. 
As in the case of books, they are studied for subject 
matter and use, including selection for small libraries, 
ponte. branch, college, and high school libraries. 

usiness periodicals are included in the study. Can- 
not estimate hours. A general problem is given near 
end of second semester. Children’s magazines: one 
period. 

Pratt Institute. We have no course on periodi- 
cals comprising all the different aspects of the sub- 
ject. The main consideration of them is in 3 lec- 
tures covering our own periodical list with comments 
on the character and use of the different periodicals. 
The bibliographies of periodicals are considered with 
the subject of bibliography, a point not brought out 
in your list of topics. Periodical indexes are taken 
up in the first lecture on references, since they are 
used throughout the course. Business and technical 
at yn are considered in connection with the 
ocks on those two subjects, periodicals useful in 
book selection with that subject. Altogether, the stu- 
dents have a fairly good working knowledge of peri- 
odicals and the chief problems connected with them 
by the time the year is over, but owing to the or- 
ganization of our work, it is very difficult to estimate 
the amount of time spent on the subject. 

Cotiece or St. Catuerine. It is difficult to give 
hours in each case. Time depends upon the student 
group. It might be well to study periodicals in one 
special course (the serials department) but it would 
still be valuable to bring them up again in the 
reference, book selection, and library administration 
courses, 


Simmons Coiitecr, Boston, Massacnusetts. At 
the present time, there is some consideration being 
given to problems of periodicals in several courses, a 
practice which we will continue in our curriculum 
next year. The problems of selection, ordering, 
checking, and binding will be considered in their 
a places. It is our intention, at least in 
the near future, to avoid course consideration of 
periodicals, documents, pamphlets, etc., as forms. We 
eae to the emphasis upon other phases of 
ibrary technical problems, with the form being inci- 
dental to other considerations; for example, in_ the 
course in bibliography and reference, there will be 
only brief consideration of the literature of various 
subject fields, the periodical will always be given 
consideration, tackaline of course, business periodi- 
cals about which you make a special inquiry. 


Catalog- 
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University or Toronto. Time devoted to periodi- 
cals, approximately 10 hours. The work is done in 
small Siouunion groups; periodicals covering one or 
more related subjects are discussed together. 


University or Wisconstn. You will see that what 
we give our classes about erations is spread through 
many different courses. he only times when there 
is any great concentration is in the emphasis on 
indexes and again in the spring when we consider 
periodicals as such, and have the lessons in selection. 


* * * 


Fred B. Rothman, Washington Square 
Library, New York University, reported 
on the progress of a survey on existing 
periodicals divisions, being conducted by 
himself and Sidney Ditzion, College of the 
City of New York Library. 
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The meeting concluded with a motion 
that the section go on record as approving 
affiliation of the American Library Associa- 
tion with the International Standards Asso- 
ciation, through the American Standards 
Association. The motion was passed. 


Orricers ELecTep 
Officers for 1938-39 are: Chairman, Les- 
ley M. Heathcote, University of Washington 
Library, Seattle; secretary-treasurer, Wil- 
son M. Ranck, Public Library, Rochester, 
New York. 


Avevaipe C. Cutter, Secretary 


Small Libraries ‘Round Table 


WO meetings of the Small Libraries 
Round Table were held at the 
Kansas City conference: one for li- 


brarians in cities of 10,000 to 100,000 popula- 
tion and one for librarians in towns of less 
than 10,000 population. 


FOR LIBRARIANS IN CITIES OF 10,000 TO 100,000 


The round table for librarians in cities of 
10,000 to 100,000 population was held Mon- 
day morning, June 13, with an attendance of 
approximately 210. Marie Wigmore Bark- 
man, Public Library, Wausau, Wisconsin, 
presided. The topic was “Services of the 
Public Library.” 


Liprary SERVICE DIvIsION 


Edith Gantt, Library Service Division, 
United States Office of Education, discussed 
“Objectives and Problems of the New Li- 
brary Service Division.” She spoke of the 
Library Service Division as a federal library 
agency to give nation-wide leadership in li- 
brary development and said the proposed 
program of the division follows the objectives 
as stated in the law by which it was es- 


tablished: 


“1, To aid in extending public library serv- 
ice to persons in areas now without such 
service and to improve library service in 
areas now with inadequate service 

“2. To aid in extending and improving li- 
brary service to children and young people 
in schools and public libraries 
“3. To help in coérdinating library serv- 


ice with other forms of adult education 

“4. To foster library participation in fed- 
eral educational projects requiring library 
service such as the CCC, Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, radio, and public forum pro- 
grams 

“s. To assist in improving the services of 
the libraries in the institutions of higher 
education 

“6. To assist in the codrdination of re- 
search materials among the scholarly li- 
braries” 

She stressed the need for a national point 
of view and a proper correlation between 
libraries and other agencies, departments, and 
institutions. She told of special studies of 
various kinds to be made in the division on 
phases of library work, such as circulation, 
reference, adult education, interlibrary loan, 
union catalogs. Information about every 
public library will be sought so that the 
tabulated statistics will present a complete 
public library picture of the country. Studies 
based on these statistics should be of value 
to every library. She closed with a plea for 
whole-hearted effort and active work for 
libraries by the people of the individual 


states. 
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SociaL ScreNcE DEPARTMENT 


Stewart W. Smith, student of the Gradu- 
ate Library School, University of Chicago, 
spoke on “Services of the Social Science 
Department of the Public Library.” After 
defining the social sciences to be considered 
as only those included in the Dewey Decimal 
classification of the 300’s, where most of the 
current popular interest lies, he pointed out 
that the element of propaganda must in- 
evitably be considered and, on the heels of 
propaganda, censorship. “Democracy by its 
very nature is committed to a policy of 
tolerance and universal education,” he said. 
“Even when its very existence is threatened, 
it is still essential that people have access 
to the ideas and writings of its detractors if 
its spirit is to endure. We will have propa- 
ganda whether we like it or not. We should 
not have censorship.” 

He recommended that a library desiring 
to make its social science department of some 
significance have a person in charge who is 
well acquainted with the field so that the 
collection might be built up by an analysis 
of community needs and an intelligent pur- 
chase of the best books. He called attention 
to the importance of periodical and pamph- 
let material which should be available for 
circulation and which should be publicized 
adequately. 


MeEasurinc Liprary SERVICE 


Emma V. Baldwin, trustee of the Public 
Library, Denville, New Jersey, speaking on 
“Measuring Library Services,” indicated the 
desirability of having standards of measure- 
ment for libraries in order to meet the in- 
evitably increasing occasions on which 
librarians will have to answer questions and 
criticism from city officials concerning com- 
parisons with some other town in the way 
of unit costs of library operation. The trend 
in municipal administration is definitely in 
the direction of more accurate accounting, 
she said, and librarians must be in a posi- 
tion to show that the basic operations of 
the library administration are being efficiently 
handled. It is important that statistics 
should tell their story clearly and convinc- 
ingly. She suggested a codperative study by 
libraries in several sections of the country of 
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the cost of various operations of library 
routine and service and the publication of the 
data thus collected together with compari- 
sons, deductions, and recommendations for 
the use of libraries generally as a measur- 
ing rod. 


EXCHANGE OF ASSISTANTS 


Grinton I. Will, Public Library, Yonkers, 
New York, spoke on “Community Service 
through Exchange of Assistants,” a plan 
whereby libraries might mutually benefit 
by a trading of assistants, the home library 
assistant coming back with new and broader 
ideas and the visiting librarian bringing to 
the home library methods of library service 
that have been tried elsewhere together with 
a point of view unhampered by local tradi- 
tions. Mr. Will said that in contrast to the 
unanimous acceptance of the exchange plan 
by state civil service commissions through- 
out the United States, to whom he had writ- 
ten, is the attitude of the average head 
librarian. Not one civil service commission 
or state library agency expressed any opposi- 
tion to the plan while librarians, though for 
the most part interested, seemed to have a 
number of objections. 

Chief among the objections from head li- 
brarians was that the local civil service com- 
mission or other governing bodies would not 
permit them to enter into exchanges and 
that the payment of salaries to librarians on 
exchange presented a drawback. It would 
seem that since state civil service or library 
commissions approve of the plan, local 
boards would be willing to follow suit if ad- 
vised of state approval. The salary question 
could be handled successfully if the home 
library continued to pay the salary of the 
assistant away on exchange just as such 
salary would be paid if the assistant were 
away on vacation or leave of absence. The 
establishment of a central exchange office 
for handling exchanges was recommended 
and the A. L. A. Personnel Division, headed 
by Hazel B. Timmerman, was specified as 
the logical office. 


* * * 


The discussion which followed brought 
out the question of the length of time for 
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which exchanges might be arranged. Mr. 
Will indicated that this depends on the 
job concerned—it might be for two months 
or for a prolonged period. The matter of 
salary, too, depends on the situation and 
the work being done. Leo R. Etzkorn, 
Free Public Library, Paterson, New Jersey, 
inquired about the possibility of exchanges 
with countries abroad to which Mr. Will 
replied that there have been several, with 
England particularly, and that these have 
been considered successful and profitable. 


In reference to Miss Baldwin's talk, Wil- 
liam H. Clift of A. L. A. Headquarters 
mentioned a series of studies on measur- 
ing municipal services—including a chap- 
ter on libraries—by Clarence E. Ridley 
and Herbert A. Simon, which appeared in 
Public Management in 1937-38, and are 
now available in a pamphlet, Measuring 
Municipal Activities, published by the In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, 
1313 East Sixtieth Street, Chicago. Price, 
$2. 


FOR LIBRARIANS IN TOWNS OF LESS THAN 10,000 


“Present Problems and Future Possi- 
bilities of the Small Library” was the 
keynote of the round table for librarians 
in towns of less than 10,000 population 
which was held on Thursday morning, June 
16, with an attendance of approximately 
125 persons. Hazel B. Warren, State 
Library, Indianapolis, Indiana, and Ruth 
O’Malley, State Library Commission, Jef- 
ferson City, Missouri, were co-chairmen, 
Miss Warren presiding. 


Series oF Brier TALKS 


The program consisted of a series of 
brief talks followed by general discussion. 

Gladys E. Judy, Pratt City Public 
Library, Pratt, Kansas, who spoke on “The 
Financial Future of Small Libraries,” indi- 
cated that definite planning to increase the 
small library income is worth while and 
that the good will of those who control 
the sources of income is vital. She advised 
keeping library services before the public, 
making the library indispensable to it and 
making wise use of library funds. Sug- 
gestions for increasing the library income 
were: through subscriptions, non-resident 
fees, gifts, endowments, and, finally, through 
state and federal aid. She advised keep- 
ing legislative matters pertaining to libraries 
before interested citizens showing new serv- 
ices the library might offer with additional 
funds, seeing that government officials in 
the community are informed on library 
affairs, and, lastly, working constantly with 
children and young people upon whom the 
future of the library really depends. 


Charlotte Ryan, Illinois State Library, 
Springfield, spoke on “Enlarging the Library 
Unit,” first by non-resident cards, second 
by service to rural schools, and third and 
most important, through service by the con- 
tract system between a small community 
and a neighboring library. Provisions of 
the contract law in Illinois are for the small 
community to set up its library board which 
then arranges to pay the large library a 
definite annual sum (usually from $150 to 
$500) for providing a certain number of 
books (150 to 1000) and perhaps, the 
services of a librarian. An important 
feature of the arrangement is the honoring 
of library cards from the smaller library 
for full service at the larger library. 

Margaret A. Hager, of Rushville, Indiana, 
gave very briefly the tentative plan for 
regional library service in Indiana. The 
plan is to divide the state into nine sections 
with one of the larger towns in each desig- 
nated as the regional center from which 
smaller libraries in the section will be 
served. She said that the plan has yet to 
be developed in detail. 

Marjorie A. Merriam, Public Libraries 
of Georgetown, Ripley, and Manchester, 
Ohio, spoke on the “Codperative System in 
Ohio,” describing in some detail the super- 
visor system as it is now working in Cuya- 
hoga, Ross, Adams, and Brown counties. 
The codperation in one instance is between 
a county organization and a large library 
(Cleveland); in another between four 
small neighboring libraries; and in another 
between three small libraries. These small 
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libraries pool their funds and employ a 
supervisor who in the beginning devotes 
her time to reorganization of the libraries, 
analyzing the collections, weeding out obso- 
lete material, purchasing new books with 
a view of filling in gaps and meeting com- 
munity needs, classifying books and making 
workable catalogs, installing adequate charg- 
ing routines, and fostering public conscious- 
ness of libraries through regular publicity 
channels. Each library is an independent 
entity codperating with the others only in 
hiring the same supervisor. The only con- 
tract is between the library boards, on the 
one hand, and the library supervisor, on 
the other. In her own county, the experi- 
ment was made possible, Miss Merriam 
said, by state aid grants to each library to 
cover its share of the supervisor’s salary 
and the purchase of some books. 

Ruth O'Malley asked if the small libra- 
ries are not jealous of their entities, if it 
is not difficult to persuade them to join 
together, to which Miss Merriam replied 
that this is the case and that efforts must 
be taken to make them see the advantages. 
Miss Warren suggested that the possibility 
of obtaining state aid through codperation 
might be used as a talking point. 

H. Marjorie Beal, North Carolina 
Library Commission, said that we are per- 
haps apt to push the small libraries too 
fast into a codperative plan. She recom- 
mended giving them time to think over 
the idea and being careful not to try to 
force it on them. 

Helen D. Birch, Free Public Library, 
Hannibal, Missouri, told of the contract 
which the Hannibal Public Library has with 
the county, whereby the county court pro- 
vides the money from county funds, paying 
two cents for each book circulated to county 
residents. In this county there are now 
thirty-five library stations from which books 
are circulated, most of the stations being 
manned by WPA workers. 

A further question was: “What happens 
to the individual book collection in the small 
libraries in a codperative scheme?” To 
this Miss Warren replied that the individual 
collection remains intact and will gradually 
be built up to the extent that local tax 
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funds permit. It was also brought out 
that the small library in a codperative plan 
would have the same relation to the regional 
library as a branch has to its main library. 

The next speaker, Eloise Ebert, Lydia 
Brunn Woods Memorial Library, Falls 
City, Nebraska, talked on “Library Service 
to Rural Patrons in Schools,” stressing the 
crying need for a better reading background 
for the students in rural schools, the major- 
ity of whom are at a great disadvantage 
when they enter the town or city high 
school. She described a satisfactory ar- 
rangement which was worked out in a 
Minnesota library, a contract agreement 
by which twenty or more rural schools paid 
an annual sum of $10 to the library and 
made available to the city all appropriations 
of the state for library purposes. This 
money went to the establishment of a 
separate rural collection sent out in book 
boxes which were exchanged by the schools. 
The speaker described this as being in a 
way a modified county system. She urged 
that librarians visit rural schools, sponsor- 
ing reading programs, talking to P. T. A. 
groups, and introducing the library to people 
in rural areas where there is a real challenge 
to the resourcefulness of small town libra- 
rians. 

Mrs. Eleanor B. Manning, Public Li- 
brary, Webster Groves, Missouri, spoke on 
“Interlibrary Loans” and told of the ar- 
rangement between a group of small 
libraries in St. Louis County, Missouri, 
and the St. Louis Public Library whereby 
the small libraries each place a $5 deposit 
in the St. Louis library to cover postage 
on books borrowed, the amount being re- 
placed when exhausted. She indicated that 
care should be taken to avoid abusing the 
privilege of interlibrary loans and suggested 
that there might profitably be worked out 
some sort of specific codes for lending and 
borrowing between the small libraries and 
larger institutions. 

Winnifred Wennerstrum, Public Library, 
Chariton, Iowa, speaking on “The Libra- 
rian’s Place in the Community,” counseled 
librarians to meet with new spirit the new 
problems arising, to take the initiative in 
seeking out the resources and advice of 
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experts, and not wait to be pushed into 
a new scheme of things. 

The Nominating Committee was com- 
posed of Coit Coolidge, Public Library, 
Hayward, California, chairman; M. Louise 
Hunt, Public Library, Racine, Wisconsin; 
Ruth E. Hammond, City Library, Wichita, 
Kansas. 
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New Ofrricers 


Officers elected for 1938-39 are: Chair- 
man, Doris L. Hoit, Public Library, Pasa- 
dena, California; vice chairman, Hazel B. 
Warren, State Library, Indianapolis, In- 
diana; secretary, Louane Leech, Public 
Library Petaluma, California. 

Marcaret Cuovurrst, Secretary 


Staff Organizations ‘Round Table 


thronged the annual meeting of the 

Staff Organizations Round Table, on 
June 15. The meeting was full of fireworks 
and at some points there were opposing points 
of view. 

Part of the meeting was given over to a 
forum discussion on various forms of or- 
ganization. The first paper, prepared by 
Lesley M. Heathcote, of the University of 
Washington Library, described a typical uni- 
versity library staff association. 

The second speech was by Gerritt E. 
Fielstra, president of the New York Public 
Library Staff Association. Mr. Fielstra 
traced the history of this very successful staff 
association, showing how a unified staff tak- 
ing hold of a definite program won pensions 
and are now embarked on a program for a 
tenure plan and a definite promotion and 
salary program for the staff. He also indi- 
cated that one of the problems under discus- 
sion in the New York Public Library Staff 
Association is that of affiliation with a na- 
tional labor organization. Toward this end, 
they have conducted symposia on the pros 
and cons of such affiliation. 

The third speaker was Ruth H. Shapiro, 
president of the Milwaukee Public Library 
Employees Union. This organization was 
once a staff association but has affliated with 
the American Federation of State, County, 
and Municipal Employees, a national or- 
ganization of government employees. It was 
the speaker’s opinion that affiliation with the 
labor movement had yielded the staff a 
greater ability to accomplish professional and 
financial improvement. 

The final speaker was Mrs. Ravenna Van 
Houten, organizer for the State, County, 


Giv« two hundred and fifty librarians 


and Municipal Workers of America, a CIO 
organization for government employees. 
(One local of this organization is in the 
Chicago Public Library, where there exists 
also an independent staff association. The 
union members are also members of the staff 
association.) The speaker outlined the ad- 
vantages that accrue to a library staff in 
gaining the codperation of the organized 
labor and professional groups in their com- 
munities, in winning greater appropriations 
for the library as well as improved salaries 
for library employees. She cited an instance 
in Cleveland, Ohio, where the budget direc- 
tor of the city stated that a $120,000 increase 
in the budget for the library was due to the 
campaign brought about by organized labor 
through the CIO local in the Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library. 

In the discussion which followed, Miss 
Irene Smith, of the Brooklyn Public Library, 
rose to speak against the growth of unionism 
among library employees. This led to some 
rather excited discussion. It was interesting 
to note that members of A.F. of L. and CIO 
unions presented a harmonious bloc on the 
issue of unionism leaving the choice of either 
branch of the labor movement to the librari- 
ans of given localities to decide. The at- 
tacks came from those who were against the 
idea of librarians belonging to unions of any 
kind. 

In spite of the heated discussion it was 
the conclusion of the meeting that the Staff 
Organizations Round Table, representing a 
varied composition of independent staff asso- 
ciations and unions, could coédperate on a 
definite program common to the interests of 
all, and beneficial to the library profession 
as a whole. 
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The round table adopted the following 
resolutions: 


RESOLUTION ON ORGANIZATION PROGRAM 
AND PuRPpPosE 
Purpose 


The purpose of the Staff Organizations 
Round Table shall be to promote the or- 
ganization of staff organizations and their 
coérdination to serve those ends common to 
all staff associations, and in particular to 
obtain increased appropriations for books, 
service, and salaries, establish fair tenure 
plans, and reduce working hours. 


Organization 


1. The Steering Committee shall act as the 
executive body for the Staff Organizations 
Round Table, publishing its bulletins, col- 
lecting funds, and carrying forward the pro- 
gram. 

2. Any organization of library workers 
may affiliate by indicating such intention to 
the Steering Committee and electing one 
member of its organization to be the official 
contact with the Steering Committee. 

3. In order to supply funds for the Staff 
Organizations Round Table, each affiliate 
shall contribute a sum equal to five cents 
per capita of its membership. (In case of 
large organizations, a maximum payment of 
$25 would be deemed sufficient.) 


Program 


To codperate with such groups, commit- 
tees, sections, boards who are working on 
the following, or to see that they are devel- 
oped if no group is engaged in such activity: 

1. A survey of facilities and plans for fur- 
ther education and professional improvement 
of staff members, as they exist in the various 
libraries of the country. 

2. The Steering Committee to act as a 
circulation and exchange medium for pub- 
lications and announcements of all staff 
organizations. 

3. The Staff Organizations Round Table 
to publish a quarterly bulletin. 

4. To put into effect the salary standards 
proposed by the Salaries, Staff, and Tenure 
Board of the American Library Association, 
and to establish minimum salaries for all 
library employees. 
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5. To prepare a study of schemes of serv- 
ice and tenure plans now in existence, and 
to construct a model plan. 

6. To codperate with any organized group 
of professional workers interested in our 
program and putting forth programs con- 
sistent with ours. 


RESOLUTION ON Miss ZIEGLER 


Resolved, That the Staff Organizations 
Round Table express to Miss Helen T. 
Ziegler its appreciation of her fine pioneer 
work in inaugurating the staff organization 
movement in the American Library Associa- 
tion. 


RESOLUTION ON THE SALARIES, STAFF, AND 
TENURE Boarp 


Resolved, That the Staff Organizations 
Round Table request the A. L. A. Council to 
allocate adequate funds annually for the use 
of the A. L. A. Salaries, Staff, and Tenure 
Board for the purpose of investigating and 
taking action on cases of violation of tenure. 


RESOLUTION ON DISMISSAL OF PHILIP 
O. KEENEY 


Whereas, The rights of tenure have been 
violated in the case of Philip O. Keeney; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Staff Organizations 
Round Table condemns the attempt of the 
Montana State Board of Education to dis- 
miss Philip O. Keeney from the librarian- 
ship of the Montana State University 

And, That it further condemns the efforts 
of the university administration to inflict 
censorship upon the libraries of Montana's 
higher institutions 

And, That copies of this resolution be sent 
to the university administration, all members 
of the state board of education, and to Presi- 
dent Simmons. 


RESOLUTION ON Fascist Book-BuRNINGS 


Whereas, It has been noted that fascism 
marks it rise to power by burning books, in 
many cases incunabula, items of finest world 
literature, etc., and 

Whereas, It is this phase of fascist prac- 
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tice which is specially to be abhorred by li- 
brarians and all other workers dealing with 
books; now therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Staff Organizations 
Round Table urge its parent organization, 
the A. L. A., to seek the codperation of all 
library associations and book groups in the 
world to make common protest to the fascist 
governments against the practice of book 
burning. 


RESOLUTION ON CENSORSHIP 


Whereas, There has been evidence in this 
country of the exercise of bias in the selection 
of books and in the administration of library 
service; and 

Whereas, Such practice is foreign to 
American democratic ideals; now therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the affiliated organizations 
of the Staff Organizations Round Table 
make it their responsibility to be on guard 
against the growth of such practices in their 
communities and libraries, and to report such 
breaches of library ethics to the A. L. A., 
with recommendations for appropriate action 


and publicity. 


Trustees 


IFTY-NINE trustees were officially 
a at the A. L. A. conference 

at Kansas City, June 13 to 18. As 
some were present who did not register, it 
is estimated that there were from 70 to 75 
present in all. Those who registered rep- 
resented fourteen states—California, Colo- 
rado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, and Texas 
—District of Columbia, and one Canadian 
province—Ontario. The largest representa- 


RESOLUTION ON FepERAL Arp ror Liprary 
EXTENSION 

The group voted to support the efforts of 
the American Library Association on behalf 
of federal aid for rural library service, as 
provided in the Harrison-Thomas-Fletcher 
Bill, and also moved that the A. L. A. urge 
upon the federal government the adoption of 
a federal aid plan for library service on a 
larger scale, to bring library service through- 
out the country up to a level proportionate 
to that which exists in our better library 
centers. 


Orricers ELEcTED 
The newly elected Steering Committee of 
the Staff Organizations Round Table is: 
Chairman, Pearl I. Field, Public Library, 
Chicago; secretary, Ruth Shapiro, Public 
Library, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Winifred 
Carlsen, Public Library, Des Moines, Iowa; 
Irene Smith, Public Library, Brooklyn, New 
York; Mrs. Miriam C. Maloy, California 
State Library, Sacramento; Helen T. Zieg- 
ler, Public Library, Montclair, New Jersey; 
and Mrs. Anne F. Leidendeker, Public Li- 

brary, Los Angeles, California. 
Auice Woo.sert, Reporter 


Section 


tions were from Kansas, Illinois, and Mis- 
souri, in the order named. 

Although the section’s own meetings were 
held on Monday and Tuesday, a majority of 
the trustees stayed through the week, find- 
ing plenty of interest in the general confer- 
ence sessions and other group meetings. 

The section meetings were devoted 
chiefly to discussion, in accordance with 
recommendations made at the New York 
conference. Discussions were lively with 
everyone participating. 


FIRST SESSION 


On Monday afternoon, June 13, a panel 
composed of trustees and librarians dis- 
cussed “Library Trusteeship.” Mrs. Philip 
Sidney Smith, of Washington, D.C., chair- 
man. introduced John Boynton Kaiser, Pub- 
lic Library, Oakland, California, who was 


the panel leader. The members were: Mil- 
ton J. Ferguson, Public Library, Brooklyn, 
New York, and president-elect of the 
A. L. A.; Margaret Fulmer, Parmly- 
Billings Memorial Library, Billings, Mon- 
tana; J. B. Heffelfinger, trustee, Public Li- 
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brary, Newton, Kansas; Webb Hunt, trus- 
tee, Public Library, Muncie, Indiana, and 
president of the Indiana Library Trustees 
Association; Clarence E. Sherman, Public 
Library, Providence, Rhode Island; and 
Mrs. Fred Weitz, trustee, Public Library, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Mr. Kaiser, after introducing his panel, 
mentioned the following general topics 
chosen for discussion: financial problems; 
relative responsibility of trustees and libra- 
rian; personnel policies; organization, ap- 
pointment, etc., of library boards; book 
selection and censorship; and public rela- 
tions. He stated that while this was too 
large a field to cover in a brief discussion, 
the panel would attempt to cover some of 
the topics and would welcome comments 
from the floor. 

The discussion of financial problems 
showed unanimity of opinion that the library 
must do a better job in making its needs 
known to the public in order to secure ade- 
quate support. Mr. Heffelfinger emphasized 
that good library service was the best foun- 
dation on which to base a request for more 
adequate funds. He believes in making all 
library needs known to the public. Mr. 
Ferguson suggested the formation of Friends 
of the Library groups as one method of 
making citizens aware of library needs. 

Mr. Hunt stated his belief that it is the 
trustees’ responsibility to get in touch with 
every group in the community. In pre- 
senting budget requests to the city council, 
he suggested the use of maps and charts. 
He mentioned fines as a fairly important 
item of income and suggested having a 
collector for fines and overdue books. This 
person might be a WPA worker. He also 
felt that there should be a definite effort to 
encourage gifts. 

In introducing the topic, “Relative Re- 
sponsibilities of the Trustee and Librar- 
ian,” Mr. Kaiser stated the accepted dis- 
tinction—that trustees form policies while 
the librarian carries them out and attends 
to all administrative details. He would 
like to see trustees undertake needed per- 
sonnel studies, as a special activity of great 
value. 

In Providence, where the library is so 
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organized that its board must meet every 
week, Mr. Sherman would be satisfied if 
his trustees would attend meetings more 
faithfully. He realizes that they are busy 
men and is trying to make the board meet- 
ings more convenient and less time consum- 
ing by having them in a down-town office 
instead of the library, and occasionally having 
luncheon meetings. 

Mrs. Weitz expressed the opinion that 
library trustees sometimes feel that they are 
hardly needed, as an efficient librarian can 
take care of practically everything. One 
policy adopted by the Des Moines board, 
which she felt would prove effective and in 
which she felt that they were justified, was 
that of reducing library services when li- 
brary income was cut. 

Speaking from the floor, Mrs. M. L. 
Purvin reported that this policy, tried in 
Chicago during the depression, had made it 
difficult to get patrons back to the library 
when services were restored. She therefore 
expressed herself as opposed to it. Mr. 
Sherman upheld Mrs. Weitz in the feeling 
that such action was justified and need not 
result in turning patrons away permanently. 

Mr. P. J. Kramer, of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, speaking from the floor to the gen- 
eral subject of the division of responsibility 
between the librarian and trustees, ex- 
pressed the opinion that trustees need to 
know their librarian and his strong points, 
as they can then direct their activities into 
supplementary channels. 

The discussion of appointments to library 
boards was lively. Several members of the 
group were against city hall representatives 
or any ex officio board members. Mr. 
Sherman, however, said that a finance per- 
son (as city comptroller) on the board was 
sometimes useful. This type of appoint- 
ment has been tried by hospital as well as 
library boards. He also expressed an inter- 
est in neighborhood representation, although 
not to the extent of choosing board members 
by wards or any other definite geographic 
method. The group seemed to agree that 
the library board should be made up of 
people from different walks of life but not 
representing any particular group. 

In regard to securing good appointees to 
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fill vacancies, Mr. Heffelfinger reported the 
practice of the board suggesting specific peo- 
ple for appointment. Mrs. Weitz reported 
suggesting several people from whom to 
choose. Miss Fulmer suggested naming the 
qualifications desired but not suggesting 
definite people. 

Mr. Sherman made a strong plea for 
youth on library boards—not to replace 
valuable older members but to fill some va- 
cancies. He believes that the aggressiveness 
of the younger board members would result 
in progress. 

That hardy perennial, censorship, was 
discussed at some length. The suggestion 
that the library refrain from using this term, 
simply saying that with a limited book fund 
great care had to be used in selection to 
meet the greatest needs, seemed to meet 
with general approval. It was also agreed 
that the “young people” for whom such great 
concern is usually expressed are much less 
apt to be shocked by the frank writing of 
today than are their parents. 


* * * 


At the conclusion of this discussion, the 
secretary, Mrs. O. C. E. Matthies, was 
called on for her report, which she pre- 
sented as follows: 


SECRETARY PRESENTS REPORT 


Membership. The section membership 
has remained about the same during the 
year. There were 325 members at the time 
of the New York conference and there are 
now 329. ‘Thirty-four trustees who were 
members of the Association in 1937 have 
not paid their 1938 dues. If these renewals 
are received, the section membership will 
then be 363. 

Section By-laws. The section by-laws 
were amended by a vote at the Midwinter 
conference of December, 1937, to provide 
for a treasurer because of funds received 
from royalties on sales of The Library 
Trustee. The amendment provided that the 
secretary should become secretary-treasurer. 

Objectives Restated. The following 
statement amplifying the section objectives 
as outlined in the by-laws was adopted at 
the last Midwinter conference: 
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“Voted, That in order better to promote 
the three objectives of the Trustees Section 
of the A. L. A. enumerated in the by-laws, 
which are (1) to foster development of li- 
braries and service; (2) to stimulate forma- 
tion of state trustee associations; (3) to 
provide exchange of ideas through meetings 
and publications—the Executive Committee 
recommends the following activities: 

“To stimulate the trustees’ conception of 
their functions as guiders of library policies 
and to bring about a better understanding 
of the difference between trustees’ duties and 
those of the professional administrative staff. 

“To accomplish this objective we recom- 
mend the reading of The Library Trustee, 
published by the American Library Associa- 
tion. 

“In view of the fact that there are many 
areas near most large communities that are 
either entirely without library facilities or 
with such as are very inadequate, we deem 
it necessary to widen the horizon of trustees 
and to encourage them to view local prob- 
lems in terms of the entire surrounding ter- 
ritory. 

“To accomplish this objective, we recom- 
mend attendance of trustees at library in- 
stitutes and conferences—regional, state, 
and national. 

“To recommend strongly the creation of 
a trustees section or association in the states 
where now none exists, and to lend such 
assistance as is in the power of the national 
section. 

“To accomplish this objective we recom- 
mend five new state trustee sections or as- 
sociations as a goal for 1938.” 

Trustee Publications and Articles. The 
Library Trustee, a handbook for trustees 
sponsored by the section, made its appear- 
ance at the New York conference, where it 
was ably reviewed by Mr. William E. 
Marcus of Montclair. This review, re- 
printed from the A. L. A. Bulletin, was 
widely used in sales promotion for the book. 

An interesting review of this book by 
Francis J. Sullivan of Brooklyn appeared 
later in the Library Journal. It was re- 
printed by the A. L. A. and used in sales 
promotion. 

The American Library Association agreed 
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to pay to the A. L. A. Trustees Section a 
royalty of 10 per cent on sales of The Li- 
brary Trustee. The section in return agreed 
to promote sales of the book. The secretary 
wrote to the editors of state library bulle- 
tins and to trustee leaders in a number of 
states, enclosing reviews and announcements. 
There was excellent codperation on the part 
of those who were asked to bring the book 
to the attention of trustees generally. In 
several states The Library Trustee was 
used as a basis for discussion at Trustees 
Section meetings, while in many other states 
it was reviewed at state meetings. Reviews 
or announcements appeared in nearly every 
state bulletin. 

Eleven hundred sixty copies have been 
sold to date. To continue promotion of the 
use of this book, a special committee of the 
section was appointed following the last 
Midwinter conference. Unfortunately, a 
chairman of this committee has not yet been 
secured so that there is no report to present. 
Although the section receives a small income 
from the sales, its chief reason for promot- 
ing this publication is its conviction that the 
book is of great value to trustees and that 
its use will be reflected in more efficient 
library service. 

Trustee Material in the A. L. A. Bulle- 
tin. Since January, 1937, a special section 
of the A. L. A. Bulletin has been devoted 
to “Trustee News.” This has appeared in 
every issue during the year covered by this 
report. 

Promotion of State Trustee Groups. The 
work of promoting the organization of state 
trustee groups was started by the secretary 
of the section in 1936 and carried on by the 
present secretary during the first half of the 
year covered by this report. At the present 
time, there are 12 state trustee organizations 
and one regional group smaller than the 
state. At the Midwinter conference in De- 
cember, 1937, a committee of three, with 
the secretary as chairman, was appointed to 
continue this work. The committee selected 
several states in which they thought trustees 
might be ready to organize. Letters were 
written to the presidents of state library 
associations and the replies which came in 
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were gratifying. Permission was granted a 
member of the committee to speak on this 
subject to the officers of state library asso- 
ciations at their meeting here in Kansas 
City. 

The committee has prepared a kit of ma- 
terial to aid trustees in organizing on a 
state level. The kit contains a statement 
of reasons for forming state trustee organi- 
zations, steps to be taken in organizing, 
sample constitutions, by-laws, and objec- 
tives. This kit will be made available to 
officers of state library associations at the 
meeting already mentioned and will be given 
to trustee leaders on request. The commit- 
tee hopes to have at least five new state 
trustee groups to report at the next Mid- 
winter conference. 


* * * 


The chairman then called for the report 
of the Nominating Committee, which, in the 
absence of any member of that committee 
was read by the secretary. The nominees 
proposed were unanimously elected. 


Report oF NOMINATING 
CoMMITTEE 


The Nominating Committee takes pleas- 
ure in proposing the following slate of off- 
cers and Executive Committee members for 
the A. L. A. Trustees Section to fill terms 
expiring at the close of this conference. 
[The officers elected are given at the end 
of these proceedings. } 

In choosing the chairman and vice chair- 
men, the committee has had in mind the im- 
portance of strong leadership by trustees 
thoroughly familiar with the section’s ac- 
tivities. 

In addition, it has considered the value of 
having for a time a chairman in the Chi- 
cago area for convenience in working closely 
with the present secretary and using the 
facilities of the A. L. A. Headquarters office. 
It has chosen a first vice chairman in the 
area of the 1939 conference and a second 
vice chairman faithful in conference attend- 
ance. 

Members of the Executive Committee 
have been chosen for various reasons: serv- 
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ice to the section, outstanding service in 
their own communities, etc. Geographic 
representation has been kept in mind but 
with some emphasis on the central states, 
with the thought of convenience in attend- 
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ing conferences, especially the Midwinter 
conferences in Chicago. 
Racpu D. SHaAnegsy, Chairman 
Mrs. Evcene S. Cooper 
Mrs. J. W. WILKINSON 


THREE DISCUSSION MEETINGS 


On Tuesday, June 14, at 2:30, the section 
was divided into three groups for informal 
discussions of problems common to libraries 
of similar size. 

The discussion for trustees of large li- 
braries (cities of 100,000 and over) was led 
by the section chairman, Mrs. Smith, who 
submitted the following report: 


Mrs. SmitTH’s REPORT 


The group from large libraries had an 
interesting discussion both of the problems 
of their respective libraries and of prob- 
lems that make for interesting trustees in 
their work and the work of the American 
Library Association. 

Mr. Kramer, president of the Oakland 
(Calif.) Library Board, told of a plan they 
had adopted for library space. Instead of 
renting quarters, they induce some man or 
firm to put up a building for which they pay 
$100 or $125 a month for ten years, at the 
end of which time the building becomes the 
property of the library. This costs only a 
little more than the rent on comparable 
quarters and affords the library a perma- 
nent building. 

There was a suggestion that all library 
boards of trustees adopt a ruling whereby 
trustees, absent from three consecutive board 
meetings without cause, are automatically 
dropped from the board. This would ensure 
better attendance at board meetings, it was 
hoped. 

There was another suggestion, that li- 
brary boards include in their budgets money 
to cover the expenses of at least one member 
of their board that they might attend the 
meetings of the American Library Associa- 
tion. These meetings are of incalculable 
benefit and their inspiration spurs each one 
to renewed effort for better libraries and 


better service on the part of both the staff 
and the trustees. 


* * * 


The largest attendance of the three groups 
was, of course, at the meeting of trustees 
of medium-sized libraries (cities from 
10,000 to 100,000 population). Walter D. 
Cline, trustee of the Kemp Library, Wichita 
Falls, Texas, led this very lively discussion 
in which librarians as well as trustees par- 
ticipated. 

Mr. Cline first called on Alfred H. 
Rawlinson, Arkansas Library Commission, 
to tell of the state aid program in Arkansas. 

Mr. Rawlinson emphasized the impor- 
tance of the trustee over the librarian in 
demanding the funds necessary to carry on 
efficient library service. Since the librarian 
benefits directly, he may be considered 
prejudiced. The trustee, however, is dis- 
interested. His support of state aid cam- 
paigns for library development is therefore 
vitally important. 

Mrs. Paul Reed of Tulsa spoke of the 
contribution club women could make to li- 
braries. She asserted that the great major- 
ity of library users are women. Out of 350 
borrowers’ cards at the Tulsa Public Li- 
brary, examined at random, 239 belonged 
to women. She suggested that club women 
might use the library more imaginatively 
and at the same time maintain a critical 
attitude in order to stimulate the develop- 
ment and maintenance of high standards of 
service. 

Fred M. Thompson, supervisor of WPA 
library projects in Kansas, then spoke about 
his work. He told of how much in the way 
of book service had already been done by 
collecting scattered books to a central point 
and then distributing them where most 
needed. Because of the benefits of the book 
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exchange within the state, his natural de- 
duction was that when such WPA service is 
withdrawn, the people will demand some 
other library service to fit their newly ac- 
quired reading appetites. 

The lively discussion which followed 
showed wide disagreement on the value of 
WPA library extension projects. Milton J. 
Ferguson stated his conviction that they were 
lowering standards and for this reason turn- 
ing the clock back. B. F. Coen of Fort 
Collins, Colorado, stated that although a 
republican, he felt the WPA offered real op- 
portunity for developing rural library serv- 
ice which experience in his own county had 
proved. 

The chairman urged the group not to be 


TRUSTEES 


At 6:30 p.m. on Tuesday, 49 trustees and 
librarians met in the Aztec Room of the 
President Hotel for the Trustees Section 
dinner. A beautiful centerpiece of mixed 
flowers was provided by the Kansas City 
Public Library through the courtesy of Mrs. 
Frank E. Dorsey, library representative of 
the Kansas City Board of Education, and 
Irene Gentry, acting librarian. 

President Harrison W. Craver and Presi- 
dent-elect Ferguson were honor guests 
bringing greetings to the section from the 
Association. John Boynton Kaiser, who so 
ably helped the trustees as leader of the 
panel discussion, was another welcome guest. 

As Ralph M. Dunbar, Library Service 
Division, United States Office of Educa- 
tion, the scheduled speaker of the evening, 
was unable to be present, the chairman, Mrs. 
Philip Sidney Smith, called on each one 
there to introduce himself and tell some- 
thing interesting about himself or his li- 
brary. This “experience meeting” proved 
delightfully informal and informative. 

Mrs. Smith reported to the section the 
recent death of Frederick R. Ross of Den- 
ver, former chairman of the section and for 
many years a trustee of the Denver Public 
Library. His unflagging interest in that 
library was shown by a generous bequest. 
On motion of Mrs. M. L. Purvin, the 
section instructed the secretary to send a 
letter of sympathy to the Denver Public 
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frightened by the term “being in politics,” 
but to recognize that every institution sup- 
ported by the people’s taxes is in politics in 
the finer sense. He also suggested that 
trustees keep close to the earth where the 
people are, in order to know what they 
think and say. This should help them to 
make the library fit the need. 


* *” * 


The trustees of libraries in cities under 
10,000 had an informal meeting of great 
practical value. This discussion, which was 
led by Harriet C. Long, Oregon State Li- 
brary, is reported in the A. L. A. Bulletin, 
October 1, 1938, by Flavel Barnes, trustee, 
Pratt (Kan.) Public Library. 


DINNER 


Library. The meeting adjourned early to 
permit trustees to attend the entertainment 
prepared by the Kansas City Staff Associa- 
tion. This was held in the Music Hall of 
the Auditorium where boxes had been re- 
served for the trustees. 

It is interesting to note that trustees are 
playing an increasingly important part in 
conference programs—by participating in 
the various group meetings. At Kansas 
City, trustees took part as follows in meet- 
ings other than those of the section: 

Fourth General Session—Francis J. Sulli- 
van of Brooklyn introduced the new Presi- 
dent of the Association, Milton J. Ferguson. 

Publicity Clini—Mr. M. M. Harris of 
San Antonio, Texas, and Flavel Barnes, of 
Pratt, Kansas, made stimulating talks. 

Library Gifts Round Table—John E. 
Kirk of Topeka spoke on “How Trustees 
Can Encourage Gifts and Bequests to 
Libraries.” A paper written by Joseph A. 
Boyer of Gloucester, Massachusetts, on 
“Philanthropy and High Taxes,” was read. 

County and Regional Libraries Section— 
Mr. M. M. Harris, the president of the 
Texas League of Library Trustees, talked 
on “The Citizens’ Library Movement 
Carries On.” 


Orricers ELECTED 


New officers elected are: Chairman, for 
two-year term, Mrs. George H. Tomlinson, 
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Public Library, Evanston, Illinois; first vice 
chairman, one-year term, Mrs. J. Wells 
Smith, Public Library, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; second vice chairman, one-year term, 
Francis J. Sullivan, Public Library, Brook- 
lyn, New York. Members of the Executive 
Committee, for two-year terms: D. H. Fitz- 
patrick, Public Library, Mason City, Iowa; 
M. Hubert O’Brien, Public Library, De- 
troit; M. M. Harris, Public Library, San 
Antonio, Texas; and Mrs. Philip Sidney 
Smith, Public Library, District of Columbia. 
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Officers whose terms hold over for an- 
other year are: Secretary, Mrs. O. C. E. 
Matthies, Public Library, Hammond, Indi- 
ana; and members of the Executive Com- 
mittee: William E. Marcus, Jr., Free Public 
Library, Montclair, New Jersey; Rabbi 
Joseph Rauch, Free Public Library, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky; Mrs. Albert W. Errett, 
Public Library, Kewanee, Illinois; and P. J. 
Kramer, Public Library, Oakland, Califor- 
nia. 

ANNA Matrtuiss, Secretary 


University Library Extension Service Round Table 


ESIDES holding one meeting, the 
B University Library Extention Serv- 

ice Round Table contributed to the 
A. L. A. professional exhibits by preparing 
a display of 100 pamphlets typical of the 
best of those being published in certain fields. 
These were arranged attractively by subject, 
and classified lists of them were distributed 
in the booth and at the meeting. 

The meeting was held on June 17 with 
LeNoir Dimmitt, Extension Library Bureau, 
University of Texas, acting as chairman in 
the absence of Helen Wagstaff, Extension 
Division, University of Kansas. The first 
talk on the program was on pamphlets, given 
by Caroline C. Curtis, assistant secretary, 
Public Affairs Committee, New York City. 
After urging librarians to study the purpose 
of organizations that publish pamphlets and 
to select pamphlets with great care so as to 
supply readers with as many shades of opin- 
ion as possible, Miss Curtis outlined the 
objectives and publications of four types of 
organizations publishing pamphlets in the 
course of her remarks on: 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
PAMPHLET Topay* 


1. Membership Organizations. There are 
a number of national membership organiza- 
tions which, as part of their activities, pub- 
lish books and pamphlets. These are usually 
written by members of the staffs and are 
planned to fit in with the organization’s 


° pares, The numbered footnotes are grouped 
at the end of the paper. 


study programs. The material of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women is 
extraordinarily well organized and compre- 
hensive. Recent guides are Social Welfare 
and Labor Standards. As the pamphlets are 
prepared for college graduates, they are too 
difficult for the average reader. 

The National Council of Jewish Women 
issues a pamphlet series called Contempo- 
rary Jewish Affairs which deals with Jewish 
education and religion.” 

The purpose of the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs 
is the professional advancement of women.® 
Their pamphlets and study kits are based 
on specific items in their federal legislative 
program—housing, food and drug act, equal 
rights amendment, etc. There are also sev- 
eral pamphlets on vocational guidance in- 
tended for the programs of the local clubs. 
These pamphlets vary in difficulty. 

Some of the best pamphlets and study kits 
on taxation and domestic and foreign policy 
are published by the National League of 
Women Voters.* The pamphlets are usually 
rather difficult and long. 

The Woman’s Press is the publishing arm 
of the National Board of the Y. W. C. A.5 
Their excellent material is prepared to fit 
in with the association’s program which has 
as its major emphases religion, leadership, 
democracy, and building a world community. 

2. Action Organizations. I have grouped 
together a number of organizations whose 
purposes are very different but which have 
this in common: they are national organiza- 
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tions, each with a specific program which is 
promoted by propaganda or education for 
action. 

The purpose of the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union is to work for freedom of speech, 
press, and assemblage in the United States.® 
They have pamphlets on civil liberties or 
their violation such as the Mooney case, 
Mayor Hague in Jersey City, etc. 

The coéperative associations throughout 
the country and particularly in the middle 
west put out a vast amount of material 
about the history of codperatives, here and 
abroad, their purposes and operation. The 
pamphlets vary greatly in difficulty, reada- 
bility, and format. Information about these 
publications may be obtained from the Co- 
operative League’ in New York and the 
Consumers Coéperative Association in North 
Kansas City. 

The Council for Social Action of the Con- 
gregational Church is now concentrating on 
three major objectives: to keep the United 
States out of war; to create higher standards 
of living ; and to safeguard our civil liberties.® 
The issues of Social Action—which are is- 
sued twice a month—are simple descriptions 
of current questions such as Japan and China, 
farm problems, the liquor problem, etc. 

The League for Industrial Democracy ac- 
tivities are centered around education for 
production for use rather than for profit.® 
They have a number of pamphlets on trade 
unionism here and abroad, democracy, social- 
ism, and other public affairs problems. 

The National Association of Manufac- 
turers of New York issues a very attractive 
series called You and Industry.?° These are 
readable and simple discussions of questions 
dealing with industry, taxation, the standard 
of living, etc. 

The National Child Labor Committee 
seeks to improve state and federal child 
labor laws and works actively for the child 
labor amendment.'! Its printed and mime- 
ographed material is prepared for the use of 
study groups and persons wishing an under- 
standing of the question of child labor and 
the controversies centering around it. 

The purpose of the National Council for 
the Prevention of War, Washington, D.C., 
is to keep the United States out of war by 
means of stronger neutrality legislation and 


international codperation.'? Its publications 
are intended to teach the citizen about the 
council’s peace program. 

3. Research and Educational Organiza- 
tions. There are several organizations at- 
tempting to publish pamphlets which give un- 
biased facts about controversial questions. 
On the whole they succeed pretty well, I 
think, and present fairly problems that are 
in the headlines, yor 

The American Academy of Political and 
Social Science publishes at irregular intervals 
25- and 50-cent pamphlets on social and eco- 
nomic questions.?* They are distinctly diffi- 
cult and their use is probably restricted to 
persons with a college education or its 
equivalent. 

One of the most attractive series of study 
units is the Building America series pub- 
lished by the Lincoln School of Teachers 
College, designed for the junior high school 
level.1* They cover such subjects as food, 
education, clothing, conservation, movies, 
and social security. A great many photo- 
graphs are used, and the text takes up only 
about one-fourth of the space. 

The Headline Books of the Foreign Policy 
Association are designed to focus the atten- 
tion of Americans on the important issues 
behind international events.15 They are 
popularly written in a fresh, vigorous style. 
Two of the most timely titles are War in 
China and Changing Governments. For 
each title of this series, a study packet is 
available. 

The National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, New York, prepares impartial stud- 
ies of current economic questions.'® Their 
bulletins are written for the business execu- 
tive, teacher, and research student, and are 
too difficult for the average person. 

The Public Affairs Pamphlets, with which 
I am directly associated, are 32-page, 10-cent 
pamphlets.'? They deal with national prob- 
lems such as relief, the labor situation, prob- 
lems of youth today, etc. Many are sum- 
maries of long, expensive research studies, 
and others are based on government reports 
and similar factual data. The pamphlets 
are simply written and attractively illus- 
trated. There are now 19 titles which can 
be purchased singly or by subscription. 

Three series of factual pamphlets on cur- 
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rent public questions are published by the 
University of Chicago Press: Public Policy 
Pamphlets, for advanced students ; American 
Primers, for an intermediate group; and a 
new series for classroom reading in the social 
sciences.1® This series is meant to be used 
in conjunction with educational movies. The 
first title, Men and Oil, is a companion 
piece for the educational short, Men and 
Oil, and the feature, High, Wide, and 
Handsome. 

4. Workers Organizations. Workers edu- 
cation groups are alert and keenly aware 
of the needs of their members. The pam- 
phlet material issued by the Affiliated 
Schools for Workers and the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, is among 
the most readable and alive that I have 
found. The Works Progress Administration 
also puts out excellent, readable material.*® 

The Affiliated Schools for Workers is an 
independent workers education organization, 
concerned with the interpretation of past 
and present economic facts in order that 
workers may be better prepared to partici- 
pate in shaping the future.2° Their ma- 
terials are meant both for the teacher and 
pupil, and vary in difficulty. 

The purpose of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union is, of course, to 
educate the union members in union meth- 
ods and to give them a knowledge of social 
problems with a view to social action for 
their solution.22 The pamphlets and study 
outlines are intended to supplement class 
work. 

Finding Lists. For selection of current 
pamphlets, there are several bibliographies 
which cover the field adequately. The lists 
which I think you would find most satisfac- 
tory are the lists of free and inexpensive 
material in the Booklist ;22 the H. W. Wilson 
Vertical File Service Catalog and indexes ;?° 
the Adult Study Guide* published by 
New York University; and the Office of 
Education Public Affairs Pamphlet Index® 
and its supplements. Publishers’ Weekly 
also lists pamphlets in footnotes of the 
“Weekly Record ;’2* and there is the weekly 
list of selected United States government 
publications which is issued free to those 
requesting it by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments in Washington. 
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The next paper was presented by Amie- 
Louise Bishop, University of Colorado Li- 
brary, Boulder, on: 


Liprary EXTENSION IN THE UNIVERSITY 
Liprary* 

For the small department, there are many 
advantages in working within the walls of 
the library instead of from the extension 
division housed in another building. Not 
the least of these is the conservation of time 
and strength because of the accessibility of 
the books. There is also the advantage of 
constant study of the library collection as to 
its resources available for extension service. 

Colorado being largely rural and sparsely 
populated has very inadequate library fa- 
cilities. The university library is forced not 
only to supply books for correspondence 
courses but to serve as a reference library 
to the people of the entire state. 

Although there are two county libraries 
and one regional library in the process of 
organization, the larger libraries will, for 
years to come, have to assume the burden 
of the heavier reference work. 

Comparing the work of five extension 
librarians working in university libraries dis- 
closes a variety of method but the same ob- 
jective—the greatest possible service to the 
people of the less favored communities. 

Under existing conditions in Colorado 
with the meager appropriations and small 
department, working within the library has 
been conducive to the greatest amount of 
service with the greatest economy in expense 
and physical effort. 

. . . 


A discussion of “University Library Ex- 
tension Service as Related to Movements 
for State-Wide Library Development” in- 
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dicated that there are many ways in which 
universities and state colleges are taking part 
in such movements and suggestions were 
made as to further codperation. Different 
points of view were expressed by Samuel 
W. McAllister of the University of Michi- 
gan Library; Almere L. Scott, Extension 
Division, University of Wisconsin; Julia 
Wright Merrill of the A. L. A. Headquar- 
ters staff; Ruth Ginger, Iowa State College 
Library, and others. One of the points 
stressed by Miss Merrill was the importance 
of codrdination: (1) of all library service 
on the state level; (2) of state service with 
local service; (3) on the national level. 
Miss Scott said, in speaking from the: 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION DIvISsION 
Point oF ViIEw* 


One of the fundamental principles on 
which the university extension departments 
for library service has been instituted is to 
aid in every possible way in the encourage- 
ment of the serious study and intelligent open 
discussion of problems. This can only be 
accomplished with adequate library service. 

So I start with the premise that the li- 
brary service of university extension divisions 
is an ally of the public library, codperating 
to the fullest degree to prevent unnecessary 
duplication and expense of governmental de- 
partments and to encourage the development 
of the facilities of a local library—a govern- 
mental agency which we know is very im- 
portant in the civic and educational growth 
of any community. 

As an ally of the public library, how do 
we in the university extension function? 

1. We encourage librarians to call on our 
department to meet the needs of their pa- 
trons. Prompt response is necessary. We 
always bear in mind that the librarian must 
know what can be expected from the uni- 
versity extension promptly. Through con- 
tacts with the expert on the university 
faculty, the most recent authoritative infor- 
mation in any particular field is made avail- 
able to any resident of this state. A letter 
was recently received from a public library 
advising that a new sewage disposal plant 
for that town lost at the polls, perhaps due 
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to an uninformed public. The question is 
still being discussed and additional informa- 
tion on maximum efficiency in purification 
was especially requested. We consulted the 
hydraulic department of the engineering col- 
lege. A personal copy of a very important 
pamphlet containing the latest authoritative 
data was borrowed and sent immediately. 
At the suggestion of the faculty member, 
other material has been written for and will 
be forwarded later. The sanitary engineer 
of the state board of health was consulted 
and full information, with state laws and 
regulations, was supplied. 

2. In addition to direct service to the 
public library, extension divisions are 
afforded unusual opportunities to direct pa- 
trons to the library. When a request is 
received from a citizen in a community with 
a library, a carefully worded letter (copy 
is sent to the library) calling attention to 
the importance of codperation often brings a 
reply—‘“I was so pleased to be introduced 
to the librarian. She is all that you inti- 
mated.” It is needless to report the appre- 
ciation of the librarian for this type of co- 
operation. 

3. When a correspondence student regis- 
ters, two copies of the reference list are 
sent to the librarian, suggesting that one be 
returned indicating the volumes available to 
the student. The librarian may be able to 
purchase some books, thus building up the 
resources in economics, sociology, or what- 
ever field the student is interested in. Pub- 
licity calling attention to the availability of 
such volumes has not only increased the 
circulation but has encouraged serious sys- 
tematic study by others. 

4. The member of the extension staff 
working on an extension class, conference on 
government, open forum, recreational insti- 
tute, or other community project, gets in 
touch with the public library in advance, sug- 
gesting an exhibit of special references and 
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supplying material for general distribution 
as well as for loan. 

5. An extension librarian, as a member of 
a board of a state-wide organized group, or 
through other contact with a particular 
group such as the League of Women Voters 
or the parent-teacher association, encourages 
the use of the public library through cor- 
respondence and reports, and aids in plan- 
ning special programs including members of 
the state library staff—to encourage the sur- 
vey and improvement of local library facili- 
ties. 

6. Again, the university extension staff 
member responds to requests from organized 
library groups to participate in the discussion 
of the importance of library service. From 
her state-wide experience, she may bring to 
such a group suggestions gleaned from other 
sources on methods of developing a general 
interest and intelligent public opinion on the 
need of local library development. 

7. We can acquaint rural organizations 
as well as individuals with a county-wide or 
regional library service when one is available. 
Such a librarian is advised also of special 
county extension projects or discussion pro- 
grams. 

8. Again, an unusual opportunity is af- 
forded the university extension staff member 
to call attention to special reports such as 
that of the Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion, incorporating in its recommendations, 
federal aid for libraries. Just a suggestion 
results in the inclusion of the subject on a 
regular scheduled program—and the conse- 
quent study, discussion, and publicity—cli- 
maxing in a more intelligent public opinion 
on adequate library service for all. 


New CHAIRMAN 
Ethel M. Bryce, Washington State Col- 
lege, Pullman, was appointed chairman for 


1939. 
LeNorr Dimnitt, Acting Chairman 


Visual Methods Committee 


HE meeting of the Visual Methods 


Committee was held Friday, June 


17, at 2:30 p.M., Mary U. Rothrock, 


chairman, presiding. 


The program was preceded and followed 
by a showing of four films: The Plow that 
Broke the Plains, The River, The Romance 
of Radium, and The Ship that Died. 
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These films were shown in rotation—from 
12:00 M. to 2:30 P.M., and from 4:00 to 8:30 
P.M.—and were well attended. 

Miss Rothrock called attention to the an- 
notated bibliographical list, Books about 
Educational Films Selected from the Educa- 
tional Film Catalog, supplied by the H. W. 
Wilson Company for free distribution. She 
followed with a brief statement of the pres- 
ent status of the educational film, saying in 
part: 


EDUCATIONAL FiLms* 


The four films which we have seen should 
be viewed as mediums for the dissemination 
of information: The River and The Plow 
represent American documentary films; The 
Romance of Radium and The Ship that Died 
show the efforts of commercial agents to 
produce from feature films “shorts” of possi- 
ble educational value. 

Moving pictures may be said to have begun 
in New York on April 14, 1894, with Edi- 
son’s kinetoscope, which was operated in a 
“peep show parlor” in New York. Edison’s 
invention, plus the Eastman Company’s films, 
made moving pictures possible. It is to be 
noted that Edison thought of them as solely 
for educational use. 

In 1936, there were 50,000 feature films 
and 10,000 educational films, with an audi- 
ence of ten million daily; in 1937, the schools 
had 100 full-time and 300 part-time directors 
of visual education. How many libraries 
have directors of some form of visual educa- 
tion—perhaps six or a dozen? 

Among questions to be asked are: 

A. What are educational films? 

There are five varieties: 

1. Teaching films, such as Eastman silent 
films and Erpi sound films. 

2. Industrial films, such as those of the 
United States Bureau of Mines and of in- 
dustrial organizations—Ford Motor Com- 
pany, General Motors, Incorporated, and the 
International Harvester Company (in this 
connection, read “Business Finds a Voice,” 
Harper’s Magazine, February, 1938). 

3. News films such as “March of Time.” 

4. Documentary films such as The Plow 
that Broke the Plains. A documentary film 
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is one that concerns human life and its val- 
ues. It differs from a news film in that it is 
“timeless.” Such films have been developed 
largely by government agencies, especially in 
Germany, Italy, Russia, and Great Britain. 
Paul Rotha is the leading English expert. 
His book, Documentary Film, is of special 
interest and value. Documentary films lend 
themselves to propaganda. This aspect of 
educational films is one which librarians will 
recognize and need to consider. 

5. Dramatic background or emotional 
films such as The Romance of Radium. This 
film, for example, might be used as an in- 
structional or a commercial film; it might 
serve to illustrate scientific advance or to 
stimulate interest in public health. 

B. How can films be secured? 

At present, there are more than 500 dis- 
tributing agencies—university extension divi- 
sions, commercial educational film libraries, 
government agencies, industrial, business, 
and professional associations. 

C. By whom are educational films now 
used? 

In organized education from the grades 
through the university; by groups such as 
the Rotarians, the women’s clubs, and 
churches; and by individuals. 

D. By whom might such films be used? 

There are great possibilities for groups 
and individuals: For city departments, such 
as the traffic division to show safety methods, 
the health department, etc. Should each de- 
partment collect and handle its own films 
or should there be a central agency for the 
use and convenience of all? 

E. What are the present difficulties in the 
use of educational films? 

1. Lack of projection equipment 

2. Small demand, limiting production and 
raising cost 

3. Lack of coérdination and practical ar- 
rangements 

4. Delay in receiving films ordered 

5. Third or fourth choice usually received 

F. Prospective solutions of these difficul- 
ties: 

1. Equipment becoming standardized and 
cheaper (16 mm. safety stock easy to use) 

2. Films beginning to be appraised for edu- 
cational use 

3. Commercial producers (Motion Picture 
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Producers and Distributors) becoming edu- 
cation conscious and ready to offer “shorts” 
from feature films such as The Buccaneer 

4. Organized educational forces becom- 
ing acutely active 

5. Association of School Film Libraries, 9 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, organ- 
ized to act, with the help of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, as a clearing-house for infor- 
mation and to collect, rent, and sell educa- 
tional films, and to promote their use. 


* * * 


Miss Rothrock was followed by H. W. 
Wilson, who spoke in part as follows: 


TALKING Fi_tm Boox* 


Authors and publishers seem to have a 
very definite fear of competition from the 
talking book for the blind. They make defi- 
nite restrictions as to the size of the edition 
and require a contract providing that the 
talking book shall be available only for the 
use of the blind. Although the production 
of sound films in the educational field has not 
as yet become popular for personal and home 
use, it would seem quite certain that it 
soon will be. Even though the popular book 
of the day may not for some time be pub- 
lished also as a talking book and motion pic- 
ture combined, that development is certainly 
under way. It is delayed for the time being 
because projectors are still rather expensive 
for family use and because films need con- 
siderable improvement before they will be- 
come popular in the home. 

There can be no doubt whatever that in 
the next few years the talking picture film 
and projectors will improve and at the same 
time be reduced in price in just the same 
way that radios have been improved and re- 
duced in price during recent years. 

Now we have a serious question to an- 
swer. When the talking picture film for 
home use comes into its own, will the book 
librarians of today be also the film libra- 
rians of tomorrow? According to all pres- 
ent indications, they will not be. The edu- 
cational film library in schools and colleges 
is usually a special library independent of 
the book library. This fact is brought defi- 
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nitely to the attention of the Wilson Com- 
pany when we find that the Educational Film 
Catalog, which is just another “Standard 
Catalog,” cannot be sold to the book libra- 
rian but only to the librarian of a special 
film library. Perhaps the present-day book 
librarian does not care to bother with the 
problems of storing, cataloging, and preserv- 
ing talking film books but is that librarian 
not setting the stage for a situation that may 
be unpleasant in the future when the talking 
picture book becomes an active competitor 
of the printed book? 

The printed book can now be converted 
into a microfilm book and tomorrow per- 
haps just as easily and cheaply into the talk- 
ing picture book. Why should not the printed 
book librarian be the librarian of books in 
all forms? 

* * * 


Frank K. Walter, University of Minne- 
sota Library, then spoke on the experiments 
with visual instruction films at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. He said in part: 


Mr. Wa tter’s REMARKS* 


It is doubtful whether the question of the 
desirability of circulating films and other 
visual instruction material by the library can 
be answered categorically. It is primarily a 
question as to what social or educational 
agency can and will do it best. In the case 
of most small communities it usually rests 
with the school or the library or both work- 
ing in codéperation. In such cases, it is as 
yet largely a question of acquiring film ma- 
terial and of distributing it to the best ad- 
vantage. At present, production is a matter 
of less importance. The sources of such 
material have already been discussed by Miss 
Rothrock. ' 

I shall speak of an entirely different situa- 
tion—one in which the visual instruction ac- 
tivities of an educational institution are 
combined in a separate division so efficient 
and codperative that independent service on 
the part of the university library seems quite 
undesirable. 

The visual education division of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota was first organized to 
take care of experiments in this field con- 


* Abridged. 
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ducted by the general college, which had 
purchased and otherwise acquired certain 
educational films prepared by the University 
of Chicago and others for classroom use. 
Previous to this, the general extension di- 
vision of the university had collected a large 
number of slides and some films for use in 
its work. Many departments of the uni- 
versity also had slides and microphotographs 
of various kinds dealing with their specific 
fields. There was, however, no systematic 
production and coérdinated use of such ma- 
terial. Gradually, the visual education di- 
vision entered the field of production as well 
as distribution and became as well the central 
agency for information regarding such ma- 
terial owned by the university. It has ex- 
panded until it now occupies a fairly spacious 
suite in Wesbrook Hall. 

In recognition of its excellent program, 
the division has recently received a three- 
year grant from the Rockefeller Foundation 
for experimental purposes in the production 
and use of educational films. Its director, 
Robert A. Kissack, Jr., spent several months 
in Hollywood learning the techniques of film 
photography and production. The final pro- 
gram of the project is not yet complete, but 
the division is already engaging in a variety 
of activities. 

In a special storeroom are kept the films 
available for use in the work of the univer- 
sity and, for the most part, available for 
rental by outside groups. Most of these as 
yet are purchased by the division. The col- 
lection already numbers hundreds and is 
steadily increasing. The editing, testing, and 
preparation rooms are well equipped. A 
small preview room enables prospective users 
to see the films before use. Many fields are 
represented. There are films used by the 
athletic department not only for public ex- 
hibit but, as slow motion pictures, for the 
study of approved athletic form; a series 
showing various nursing techniques and proc- 
esses, used for instructional purposes in the 
nurses training school; one_ illustrating 
methods in child training and welfare; bio- 
logical and other scientific films; a series 
showing university activities; and films on 
industrial: processes and activities. These 
are indicative of the scope of the collection. 
The production of both silent and sound 
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films will soon be undertaken on a fairly ex- 
tensive experimental scale. 

Codperation with the speech clinic is ef- 
fected by test-records of the voices of stu- 
dents receiving correctional help in speech 
defects. 

News reels, with a very small admission 
fee, are periodically shown in the university 
auditorium. In addition to their entertain- 
ment and general educational purposes, these 
are used for more specific instructional pur- 
poses by a number of instructors, through 
required criticisms and reports from stu- 
dents. 

Classes in photography, both film and ordi- 
nary camera, which include the fundamental 
processes of artistic composition, exposure, 
development, and use, are held by the di- 
vision as part of the program of the general 
extension division. 

A general campus inventory of visual in- 
struction material, including projection ap- 
paratus as well as slides, films, and other 
material for projection is in progress. Ex- 
pert advice and experimental tests of desired 
apparatus are available from the division, 
and reasonable interdepartmental loans of 
material are made possible. In the case of 
the library, the present plan is to keep book 
films and similar material in the library but 
to keep the visual instruction division fully 
informed of such acquisitions. At present, 
the division is not undertaking the filming of 
books and printed material. This is done 
by special arrangement with a commercial 
photographer in Minneapolis. Photostatic 
service is supplied by the printing department 
of the university, to which the library lends 
the material to be photostated for outside 
borrowers or from which it purchases photo- 
stats for its own use. 

The chief excuse for detailed description 
of this service is to indicate to some extent 
the wide range which visual instruction ma- 
terial may be expected to take in the future 
in many more _ institutions—libraries in- 
cluded. Just how soon the library may be 
expected to produce as well as to distribute 
it is a matter to be locally decided. The 
library is a service institution existing for 
the purpose of doing—let us repeat—what is 
not done better elsewhere. At the University 
of Minnesota there can be no question at 
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present as to who should be the leader and 
who the beneficiary. To what extent the 
picture will take the place of text in the 
library, and to what extent the library can 
and should supply or anticipate this change, 
is at present a matter of prophecy rather 
than dogma. The one thing that seems cer- 
tain is that the change has already begun and 
that no librarian can reasonably overlook it. 


* * * 


R. Russell Munn, National Youth Ad- 
ministration project at Quoddy Village, 
Eastport, Maine, spoke from the floor, say- 
ing that his organization uses educational 
films and finds them as important as books. 

Mr. Munn believes that films fit into li- 
brary procedure and that libraries should 
concern themselves with all printed material 
for educational use. He thinks that the 


cost of films will eventually be comparable to 
that of books. The present cost and diffi- 
culties of renting films are very trying. A 
“Cumulative Index to Films” like that now 
issued for books, giving price, source, and 
when out of print, would be most helpful in 
his opinion. Technological films are espe- 
cially in demand, he said. 

In closing the meeting, the chairman 
thought it not impossible that libraries might 
eventually produce films. Attention was 
called to the Annual Summer Institute on 
Films to be held in Chicago June 20 to 23.1 


ETHELDRED Assot, Secretary pro tem 


_ 1 Summer courses to be given in visual instruction 
in seven colleges and universities in Illinois, New 
jersey, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, South Caro- 
ina, and Texas are listed in Educational Screen, 
June, 1938, page 193. The program of the Depart- 
ment of Visual Instruction of the National Education 
Association is given on page 187 of the same issue. 


Work with the Blind ‘Round Table 


HE meeting of the Round Table 

on Work with the Blind was held 

Monday, June 13, at 2:30 P.M., in 
the Municipal Auditorium, with 30 persons 
present representing the states of California, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Missouri, and Oklahoma. 

The outline for a revision of the Hand- 
book on W ork with the Blind was discussed. 
When the revisions have been made, it will 
be submitted to all librarians for the blind 
for their criticism. 

Edward A. Chapman, library consultant 
for the Works Progress Administration in 
Washington, D.C., spoke of a conference 
with Harry Hopkins, WPA director, and 
Robert B. Irwin, executive director, Ameri- 
can Foundation for the Blind, and of the 
possibility of the discontinuation of blind 
projects after August 1. In conclusion, he 
asked that all persons affected by, connected 
with, and interested in retention of WPA 
brailling projects express themselves in let- 
ters to Mr. Hopkins. 

In the discussion following Mr. Chap- 
man’s remarks, it was pointed out that the 
statistics furnished by the American Foun- 
dation for the Blind as to the number of 


blind readers in comparison with the number 
of blind persons in the United States cannot 
be accepted as entirely accurate, since they 
are necessarily estimates and since they fail 
to show how much is spent on projects for 
the blind in contrast with that spent on 
projects for sighted readers. 

The work done in some of these braille 
transcribing projects was highly praised and 
a representative from Kansas told of their 
project in Wichita in which aid was given 
to instructors of the blind through concen- 
tration upon the supplying of needed texts 
and supplementary readers for new students. 
Also pamphlets containing industrial ma- 
terial to meet local needs were transcribed, 
as well as up-to-date news items of general 
interest. In some cases, the brailling of 
magazine articles met a demand which could 
not have been cared for otherwise. 

The matter of overcrowding in many li- 
braries was brought up and the following 
suggestions were offered: catalog only titles 
needed for immediate use; discard all excess 
material by returning it to the Library of 
Congress marked “We are overcrowded ;” 
exchange lists with other libraries—not dis- 
tributing centers—which may be desirous of 
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some of these excess titles; or make tempo- 
rary loan deposits to smaller libraries. 
Books in Moon type seem to create a spe- 
cial problem in many libraries, the solution 
of which differs somewhat from that with 
regard to braille. The need for books of 
purely entertainment value for older per- 
sons, who read this type almost exclusively, 
was unanimously urged. It was pointed out 
that these books have their best circulation 
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in communities where there are home teach- 
ers. It was suggested that libraries could 
possibly exchange titles to meet borrowers’ 
needs and to this end a union list of Moon 
titles would be a boon. Possibly a regional 
or union Moon library would stimulate use 
of this collection as well as relieve the con- 
gestion in some libraries by complete removal 
of their books in Moon type. 

Martua K. Stark, Chairman 


Work with the Foreign Born Round Table 


HE Committee on Work with the 
Foreign Born held a round table 
meeting, Friday afternoon, June 17, 

in the Auditorium with the following mem- 
bers present: Edla M. Laurson, Public Li- 
brary, Detroit, Michigan; Adelaide Rood, 
Public Library, Minneapolis, Minnesota; 
Abram Korman, Public Library, Chicago; 
and the chairman, Margaret Gabriel Hick- 
man, Public Library, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. Mildred Sowers, Public Library, 
Los Angeles, acted as secretary pro tem. 
About fifty people, representing a wide vari- 
ety of libraries and professional classifica- 
tions, attended the round table. 

The topic for discussion was “The Place 
of Foreign Work in Adult Education.” 

Trends in foreign groups and reading 
interests were discussed and the opinion sub- 
stantiated that the change of immigrant types 
over the last fifteen years has been from the 
industrial to the professional, and that the 
kind of material desired is quite different 
from that needed during earlier periods. 
Miss Laurson said that many demands from 
cultured foreign people for abstruse material 
could not be met as books in understandable 
English did not exist. Mr. Korman felt that 
the change in Chicago had not been so de- 
cided. One of their difficulties, he said, was 
that the increase of foreign translations in- 
creased the demands for books in the original 
languages. As books by foreign authors are 
frequently published first in English, a situa- 
tion is created which is difficult to explain 
to the public. 

Much interest was evident in the question 
of whether “the reading needs of the immi- 
grant of limited education and background 





should be turned over to, possibly, the Sub- 
committee on Readable Books of the Adult 
Education Board.” Everyone agreed that 
there was great need for simple, readable 
books in English, having adult appeal. As 
Lyman Bryson of Columbia University is 
at present engaged on such a project, it is 
hoped that our committee can actively take 
part in helping with this effort. It was sug- 
gested that Dr. Bryson be asked for a list 
of the books contemplated. Books on the 
American scene, biographies, current sub- 
jects, and good fiction are all needed. Sim- 
plified classics, if mutilation can be avoided, 
would be desirable. Books of this simplified 
character would be useful not only with 
adult foreigners but adult Americans whose 
educational opportunities have been limited. 
In addition to the committee members, Alice 
Farquhar, Chicago Public Library, heartily 
indorsed this idea. 

Book selection is a perennially important 
subject. Several lists, compiled through the 
efforts of committee members, have been 
printed in the Booklist. Zaidee B. Vosper, 
editor of the Booklist, commented on the 
value of this service and said that space was 
gladly given to the work of this committee. 
Requests for lists in the so-called minor 
languages are frequently made—Arabic, 
Croatian, and Finnish being in demand at 
present. Miss Rood volunteered to supply 
an annotated Finnish list for a fall or winter 
issue of the Booklist. 

The question was raised as to whether or 
not the lists appearing in the Booklist could 
be run off separately and sold for a small 
price to libraries. Miss Vosper thought this 
might be arranged, provided libraries would 
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ask for them immediately or by a given date. 

The future of our committee seems to be 
established as status quo, in that, as a part 
of another committee or board it would still 
necessitate definite membership and activi- 
ties. Its specialized and practical policy as 
set forth in the organization and duties of 
committees indicates that the best results can 
be accomplished by an independent committee 
coéperating with related committees rather 
than by submergence in another committee. 
It was felt that immediate and future ob- 
jectives, other than continuance of the service 
to the Booklist, should be left to the new 
committee, as the terms of several members 
of the present committee expire at this time. 

High lights of this round table were the 
talks given by three of the foreign visitors to 
the conference. Dr. Josip Badali¢, librarian 
of the University of Yugoslavia, Zagreb, told 
of his library of 400,000 volumes, 350,000 
of which are incunabula. The larger cities 
in Yugoslavia have public libraries, but no 
service is given to rural areas. Dr. Badali¢ 
spoke in Russian which was translated by 
Mr. Korman. 

Dr. Igino Giordani, director of the Li- 
brary School, Vatican Library, Vatican City, 
Italy, remarked that while American libra- 
ries represented a combination of cultures, 
Italian libraries were originally intended as 
treasure houses for scholars. Since the 
World War, conditions have changed in Italy 
and there are many fine libraries offering 
public service. Although popular libraries 
were talked about as early as 1885, it re- 
mained for the political influences of the 
twentieth century to give impetus to their 
establishment. In 1908, there was organized 
the Italian Federation of Popular Libraries, 
and since 1917 libraries of this type have 
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been established in connection with schools 
and universities and as garden libraries, chil- 
dren’s libraries, and collections in braille. 
Manuscripts—chiefly on theological subjects 
—and religious books make up the greater 
part of the Papal library. At the present 
time, the library catalog is in a period of 
transition, with new catalogs being made fol- 
lowing American practices. Several women 
are employed in the Vatican Library, another 
evidence of the broadening outlook of our 
co-workers. 

From Cape Town, came René F. Immel- 
man, sub-librarian of the University of Cape 
Town, Union of South Africa, who sketched 
library service in his part of the world. 
Nationality problems touched his work more 
acutely than the work of his European col- 
leagues, for there are many orientals and 
natives in addition to the two dominant white 
groups, the English and Dutch. Each group 
is encouraged to speak its own language, but 
is expected to be cognizant of and sympa- 
thetic to other groups, while all are to be 
proud of being South Afrikanders. Mr. 
Immelman recommended Pauline Smith's 
Little Karoo, and Reitz’s Commando, as giv- 
ing excellent pictures of South Africa. 

Carnegie grants have been given to estab- 
lish and foster various library enterprises 
such as a winter library school, scholarships, 
and colored and native libraries which are 
largely traveling libraries. 

The chairman thanked the foreign guests 
for their splendid contribution to this meet- 
ing, Miss Sowers for taking such copious 
notes, and expressed her appreciation of the 
splendid codéperation given by committee 
members during the five years ending with 
this session. 

Marcaret GasriEL HicKMAN, Chairman 


Work with Teachers and School Administrators 
‘Round Table 


IBRARIANS from scattered points of 

the country—representing schools 
departments of public libraries, uni- 

versity libraries, state department of edu- 


cation libraries, board of education libraries, 
library supervisors of school systems, and 


the United States Office of Education—at- 
tended this breakfast, June 14, at the 
Muehlebach Hotel, to discuss mutual prob- 
lems of serving teachers and school adminis- 
trators. 


Since this group was organized at the 
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Midwinter meeting of the American Library 
Association, in December, 1935, the chief 
topic under discussion has been the develop- 
ment of a curriculum exchange. The efforts 
have resulted in the willingness of Herbert 
B. Bruner, chief of the Curriculum Labora- 
tory of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and Eleanor Dye, Curriculum Reading 
Room, Teachers College, to quote prices 
when publishing their judged outstanding 
courses of study. The Library Journal, 
June, 1938, pages 463-65, carried a partial 
list of these courses with prices. 

Sabra W. Vought, United States Office of 
Education Library, announced that this li- 
brary has an extensive and representative 
collection of courses of study published 
throughout the country. The Office of Edu- 
cation Library plans to collect a duplicate 
set so that copies may be circulated to li- 
braries upon request, as has been their cus- 
tom in the circulation of theses. 

Upon request, the Office of Education Li- 
brary will send the courses franked, with an 
enclosed frank blank for return of the ma- 
terial, requesting that the returned package 
be registered. The courses may be lent for 
a period of a month. This opportunity will 
solve many of the perplexing problems li- 
braries face in extending this type of service. 
Acquiring and keeping up to date a collection 
of courses is difficult because of the variation 
of prices and the necessity of sending money 
in advance when purchasing from the many 
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boards of education. This proffered service 
from the Office of Education will be appre- 
ciated and readily accepted. 

Nora Beust, Library Service Division, 
Office of Education, explained the scope of 
the service which this division wishes to 
extend to libraries in the field of education, 
She graciously urged that problems of a 
school nature be brought to her attention 
and that the group watch for surveys and 
articles on school library problems—which 
probably will appear in future issues of 
School Life. 

C. W. Dickinson, Jr., director of school 
libraries and textbooks, Virginia State Board 
of Education, Richmond, told of the experi- 
ments and interesting service Virginia is ex- 
tending to its rural districts, particularly in 
three county areas. 

A committee has been appointed to collect 
and study the various types of records kept 
in libraries interested in work with teachers 
and school administrators. 

The question of discarding and the selec- 
tion of older material to be kept in the col- 
lection were brought up for discussion. 


Evect OFFICERS 


Officers for 1938-39 are: Chairman, Rose- 
mary Livsey, Public Library, Los Angeles, 
California; secretary-treasurer, Bernice 
Martin, Los Angeles County Public Library, 
Los Angeles, California. 

Ditta W. MacBean, Secretary 


Young People’s Reading Round Table 


HE general meeting of the Young 
People’s Reading Round Table was 
held Tuesday morning, June 14, 
and presided over by the chairman, Eleanor 
Kidder, Public Library, Rochester, New 
York. The topic for discussion was “Some 
Methods of Approach to Work with Young 
People.” 

Agatha L. Shea, Public Library, Chicago, 
presented a paper entitled, ‘““The Base of the 
Triangle—An Experiment with Parents,” 
which was printed in the July issue of the 
Library Journal. In brief, this was a report 
of an experiment conducted for the past two 


years by the Chicago Public Library in co- 
operation with the Illinois Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. The objective of the 
courses given was to awaken the interest of 
mothers in their children’s reading and to 
familiarize them with types of books suit- 
able for children of various ages. Miss Shea 
presented the objectives, techniques used, and 
concrete results obtained in her description 
of the project. 

The summary indicated that the experi- 
ment had been a successful and practical one, 
resulting in a stimulated interest in the pub- 
lic library’s work with children. The tangi- 
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ble results pointed out were: a nucleus of 
over 800 mothers who left the courses in- 
terested in children’s reading and anxious 
to cooperate with the library; interest among 
all classes—with club-women groups, Negro 
mothers, and those of underprivileged com- 
munities showing equal interest; request for 
evening classes for working mothers; regis- 
tration of the mothers as library borrowers; 
and active participation of mothers in library 
undertakings with children, especially in 
summer activities. 

Edith Thomas, Library Extension Service, 
General Library, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, spoke on “The Children’s Fund 
of Michigan Loan Collection of Books for 
Boys and Girls.” In a brief analysis of her 
talk, Miss Thomas says: 

“In 1929, the Children’s Fund of Michi- 
gan established by the late Senator James 
Couzens appropriated several thousand dol- 
lars for the purchase of books to be sent out 
as free loans for the use of boys and girls in 
Michigan. These loans were restricted to 
communities with 2000 or less population 
where library service was either limited or 
non-existent. The books selected were 
chosen from the best loved classics, and new 
books of classic grade—books with real liter- 
ary merit—illustrated by the best artists, the 
purpose being always to select only such 
books as would have an immediate appeal 
both from the point of view of reading in- 
terest and excellence and beauty in format. 

“This project has been carried on through 
the joint codperation of the Committee on 
Reading of the Michigan Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers and the University of 
Michigan Library Extension Service, made 
possible by annual appropriations from the 
Children’s Fund of Michigan. Since 1929, 
approximately $30,000 has been appropriated 
for use in this way with the result that there 
are in circulation 300 sets of 20 books each. 
It is estimated that more than 100,000 boys 
and girls in Michigan communities have had 
access to these books during the past year.” 

Margaret Alexander, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, Maryland, presented a 
paper, “Introducing Books to Young Read- 
ers,” which appeared in the October 1 issue 
of the A. L. A. Bulletin. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S READING ROUND TABLE 
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Business ME&tTING 


The annual luncheon and business meeting 
of the Young People’s Reading Round Table 
was held Tuesday following the general 
meeting and was presided over by Miss 
Kidder. There were 83 present. 

The reports of the secretary and treasurer 
were read and approved. 

The report of the Committee on Recent 
Books for Young People was read by Miss 
Alexander in the absence of the chairman, 
Madge Edwards. On the recommendation 
of Miss Edward’s report, Ellen Stone, Pub- 
lic Library, Rochester, New York, made a 
motion that the number of books on the 
list, “Books for Young People,” in the Book- 
list, be increased and that the list be pub- 
lished in February. Zaidee B. Vosper, editor 
of the Booklist, suggested that the number 
be increased from 30 to 40 books. With a 
suggestion from Alice L. LeFevre, School 
of Library Science, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, that the number be 
flexible, Miss Stone amended the motion to 
make the number approximately 40. The 
motion was seconded and carried. 

Miss LeFevre, the chairman, gave the fol- 
lowing report of the Standing Committee: 
“The Standing Committee of the Young 
People’s Reading Round Table surveyed the 
replies to the questionnaires sent out in 1936 
to public libraries asking for information on 
the organization of work with young people 
in those libraries. It was planned to sum- 
marize and interpret the replies with a view 
to publication in the Bulletin of the Ameri- 
can Library Association or some other pro- 
fessional periodical so that librarians con- 
templating the establishment of such depart- 
ments could see the trend of development at 
present. This article has not yet been com- 
pleted but the material will be gathered to- 
gether and put into final shape for the 1938 
Standing Committee to publish if it sees fit.” 
New business consisted of a motion made 
by Mary Frances Focke, Public Library, 
South Bend, Indiana, that the dues for the 
Young People’s Reading Round Table cover 
the period of the calendar year in accordance 
with the practice of the American Library 
Association instead of the year from one an- 
nual meeting to the next. The motion was 
seconded and carried. 
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Eleanor M. Wade, Hollywood Branch, 
Los Angeles (Calif.) Public Library, chair- 
man of the Nominating Committee, sub- 
mitted the report of that committee. The 
names of 1938-39 officers, unanimously 


elected, are given at the end of these pro- 
ceedings. 

A joint meeting with the Section for Li- 
brary Work with Children and the School 
Libraries Section, held on Friday evening, 
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June 17, is reported in the proceedings of the 
former section. 


Orricers ELECTED 


Officers elected for 1938-39 are: Chair- 
man, Emily Kemp, Public Library, Los An- 
geles, California; secretary, Rosamond E, 
Frew, Public Library, Seattle, Washington. 


Frances Grim, Secretary 
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Affiliated National Societies 


League of Library (Commissions 


N Tuesday morning, June 14, the 
League of Library Commissions 
joined the Federal Relations Com- 


mittee and the National Association of State 
Libraries in a meeting on federal aid. On 


Friday, June 17, at 2:30 P.M. the league 
held a joint meeting with the National As- 
sociation of State Libraries. This session 
is reported briefly in the proceedings of the 
N. A. S. L. 


DINNER AND BUSINESS MEETING 


The secretary, with the aid of the presi- 
dent, Constance Bement, Michigan State 
Library, Lansing, arranged for a dinner at 
the Hotel Muehlebach, Wednesday evening, 
June 15, with the National Association of 
State Libraries. There were 59 persons 
present. Amy Kelly, state home demonstra- 
tion agent, Columbia, Missouri, gave a very 
pertinent and entertaining talk on the farm 
people among whom she works and their 
need and desire of books. She said in part: 


Wuat SHALL WE Reap ?* 


Farm women have certain ideals for their 
families and there is no one in this audience, 
I believe, who is very far removed from a 
farm, maybe one or two generations at the 
most. The majority of us have had a rural 
background and if we like books I think we 
must take it for granted that other rural 
people like books and like to read. Our 
problem is to help them find a way to read 
and to get the books. 

I should like to take you to the farm home 
first, because that is the thing in which I am 
most interested as a home economist. I be- 
lieve that the average farm home in the 
United States has about two rooms that are 
used most of the time. That is where the 
farm family life takes place. Sometimes 


* Abridged. 


there is a lamp hanging in the center of one 
of the rooms but more often it is upon a 
table. It may be in the kitchen or in the 
dining room, scarcely ever in the living room, 
and that lamp is either a kerosene lamp or 
a Coleman lamp. Sometimes it is one elec- 
tric light globe. Those are the reading 
facilities which a good many of our people 
have. 

Another thing about this home is that 
there is no place for books. We find books 
scattered on closet shelves and everywhere 
else that they can be put away, but not in a 
bookcase and not available. 

One of the first things home demonstra- 
tion agents have done all over the United 
States is to improve and make more com- 
fortable the situation regarding reading. We 
have developed a technique and wording of 
our own, and you who are in the state li- 
braries realize that you get some words from 
us and wonder what it is that we are talking 
about. 

We talk about a reading center for the 
farm home. A reading center is self- 
explanatory to you and perhaps you wonder 
why we would ever have to think about it, 
but I have described the situation as it 
exists. 

In the words of some of the Missourians, 
we have tried to have for the old man—and 
he may be anywhere from twenty-five to 
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seventy years old—a chair and a place for 
his papers and his books. Then we have 
tried to have a reading center for the boys 
and girls. Of course, in the 4H club work 
the boys and girls have made their own read- 
ing center. That is a very important piece 
of work we have done toward getting read- 
ing started in the farm home. 

Another thing we have attempted to do is 
to have books available. In Missouri, we 
have a great deal of lumber for people to 
use, so we think they should have bookcases, 
bookcases easy to keep. I am still old- 
fashioned enough to believe that a farm 
family—in fact, any family—should have a 
few books, even if it is an old-fashioned 
Bible with all the wicked illustrations in it 
that we used to like to look through. 

At first we home economists did not take 
up this idea of reading. Of course, we sug- 
gested that people read, but the next thing 
was that they came to us to say, “Where 
shall we get the books and what shall we do 
with them?” 

In connection with these questions, I 
would like to pass on for your consideration 
something that we have learned in extension 
work and that is the use of the local leader. 

When I first started to do extension work 
I was in Idaho. I was sent there about the 
time of the war and one of the things we 
were supposed to do was to teach people 
to use skimmed milk. Somebody in Kansas 
City and in Detroit had discovered that there 
were thousands of gallons of skimmed milk 
going down the sewer, and the government 
and some others decided that we should get 
people to making cottage cheese. 

A woman in Idaho came in and said that 
she would give a demonstration. I had a 
request from one woman to come down and 
give them a demonstration, but she did not 
say just what kind of demonstration. This 
was from Paul, a little town down in the 
southeastern part of the state. We believed 
that we should have everything ready and 
that they should have no responsibility, and 
so we got ready to give this demonstration. 
This woman who had offered to give the 
demonstration could make anything out of 
skimmed milk—cottage cheese, whey lemon- 
ade, and so on. She started her demonstra- 
tion, and these women sat there with never 


a muscle moving in their faces, not a glim- 
mer of interest. 

You know there is nothing worse than to 
talk to a group of people and not hit the ball 
even once, let alone fanning completely out, 
and that was what we did right there. This 
other woman was giving the demonstration 
but I began to get very nervous. Finally I 
could not stand it any longer and I got up 
and said, “You know, there’s something 
wrong with this demonstration, and I don’t 
like it. You 4&re all going to talk about it 
when we leave. I want to know what is the 
matter. Don’t you like this demonstration 
on cottage cheese and the use of skimmed 
milk ?” 

One of the women got up and said, “The 
demonstration is perfectly beautiful, but, you 
know, we all use canned milk down here.” 

One of the reasons some of our clubs 
have had such successful community libraries 
has been because there has been a woman 
there who knows whether they use skimmed 
milk or canned milk. She knows what some 
of the women in her community like to read, 
who the people are, what they are doing, 
what their interests are, and to her they are 
not peculiar people. That is a very impor- 
tant thing in any farm or rural community. 

I take it for granted that you, as state 
librarians, and all other library associations, 
have a definite plan worked out as to how 
you wish to proceed with your work, and I 
know that in many instances we have thought 
that probably the county library or some 
central unit was essential. 

I know that we need that trained worker 
somewhere in this picture and not too far 
removed from this leader or this woman of 
local interest. I know that in Missouri we 
are going to have to train local people to 
take care of some of our isolated communi- 
ties, some of our groups of people who can- 
not come in even to the county seats for 
books, and that their interest in that locality 
and in those people is going to stimulate 
reading and is going to give an interpreta- 
tion to the type of books that should come 
into that community. 

Another very important thing about that 
local leader is that we, in our home eco- 
nomics work and in extension work, have 





believed firmly in the principle that there 
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must be some money remuneration by the 
community itself. There must be something 
that woman and those people in that com- 
munity have to do in a money way to make 
them appreciate or want that service. 

Of course, I shall have to tell you one 
other little story here, because sometimes 
during the last few years we have had the 
feeling—at least a great many people have 
had it—that we ought to hand everything out 
to people. That is what I gather from read- 
ing the newspapers—that we are anxious to 
give everything to the people and that we re- 
quire nothing from them. I think probably 
we need to have this philosophy changed. 

They tell the story—it may be an old one 
but I think it is rather apt—about the Negro 
boy who was such a good runner. They tell 
it about “Biff” Jones. I think there are 
some discrepancies but I shall tell is as it 
was told to me. 

When “Biff” Jones was in Oklahoma, he 
had a very fine Negro runner. He sent him 
out one day to run in some kind of a track 
meet. He said, “Jimmy, you are going to 
run the best race you ever ran today. 
You're going to break that record; you have 
the chance of a lifetime.” He patted him on 
the back and Jimmie started out and lined 
up on the track. The guns went off but 
Jimmie did not seem to be able to get started, 
did not seem to be able to find his stride. 
“Biff” Jones was feeling pretty bad about it, 
and we in the central states think it takes a 
lot to make “Biff” feel bad. At any rate, he 
was feeling sad and he turned away; he 
didn’t want to see the colored boy lose. 

Pretty soon he heard the crowd begin to 
roar. He looked around and here was Jim- 
mie, who had gotten into his stride, catching 
up and passing the others, and going on to 
win the race and break the record. 

When Jimmie came back “Biff” said to 
him, “Jimmie, you had a poor start and just 
couldn’t seem to run. What did you do?” 

“Oh,” Jimmie said, “I remembered that if 
you got into trouble it was a good idea to 
pray, and so I just prayed.” 

“Biff” said, “What did you pray?” 

“I prayed, ‘Dear Lord, if you'll pick up 
my feet I’ll put ’em down.’” 

I think that with the use of the local 
leader we may pick up their feet, but, at 
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least, they can put them down. That is a 
great responsibility. 

Some of these local people, if you succeed 
in training them, are not always going to do 
the things you want them to do, nor as well 
as you think you could do them, but that 
makes no difference. Some of them are go- 
ing to be better than you are. We have 
found that out, too. I hope there will come 
a time in one county or group of counties 
that we can have a well trained librarian, or 
some one of you people from the state li- 
braries or commissions, come out and hold 
schools with these librarians as we do with 
our home demonstration agents and you will 
not forget this local woman who has been 
trained and can give back to that community 
some of the things we have found out about 
our men and women as we have worked with 
them in this extension work. 

I have just time for one other suggestion, 
and that is this: We must never forget 
that we have a great deal of literary talent 
among our rural people. That needs to be 
developed and is being developed. Some of 
our good magazine writers have come from 
the farm. 

Velma Carson, a young woman who 
writes occasionally for the Pictorial Review 
and other women’s magazines, was reared 
on a farm. I remember she told me about 
her experiences as a farm girl. One thing 
she told me has always remained in my mind. 

I knew her mother and I can see this 
picture. Velma said that as a small girl 
living on a Kansas farm she used to go to 
town with her father. One day, as they 
were coming home on a sultry day, there was 
a terrific hail storm. As Mr. Carson drove 
up to the farm, he saw that the wheat had 
all been knocked completely down. There 
was nothing left. He was pretty blue. 

As he drove into the yard, there was Mrs. 
Carson, a big strong woman, with a dishpan 
in her hand gathering up the hail stones and 
putting them in the dishpan. She said to 
her husband, “John, we’re going to have 
some ice cream for supper and we'll freeze 
it with these hail stones.” 

It is that kind of courage, that spirit of 
making the best of the situation and helping 
to take the family along, which exists today 
among our farm people, and the children are 
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going to write about it. Some of them have 
already done so. 

I hope that you can keep this in mind al- 
ways, that when you get some of these funny 
little letters and wonder what they are all 
about, you may visualize that woman trying 
to do something for her family and her com- 
munity, with a vision for herself, and know 
she has a son or daughter who might get the 
Pulitzer prize for his or her book, because 
a good many of our best people still live on 
the farm, and I know they will not fail us, 
nor you either, for every bit of effort we put 
forth. 


*_ * * 


Essae Martha Culver, State Library Com- 
mission, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, then gave 
a report on the tri-parish demonstration in 
her state. The experiment was made to 
prove the best method of developing library 
service, whether through regional libraries 
or the public schools. In a year’s time, the 
demonstration proved conclusively that the 
successful method was that made through 
the regional library service of the three 
parishes in the demonstration. 

During the recess before the business 
meeting, President Bement asked each guest 
to introduce himself to the group. 

Following the recess, the business session 
was called to order by the president. Wil- 
liam H. Clift, of A. L. A. Headquarters, 
was asked to make a short report on the 
uniform statistical report blanks. At the 
Midwinter conference, the council approved 
in principle the forms worked out by the 
committee for public libraries. The com- 
mittee now has in process a form for insti- 
tutions of higher education which can be 
used by state agencies collecting statistics 
from college and university libraries. Mr. 
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Clift then spoke of the statistics asked for at 
A. L. A. Headquarters for public libraries 
within the various states. These figures are 
used for such compiled information as “Con- 
trasts in Library Service,” published in the 
A. L. A. Bulletin, May, 1935, and in Equal 
Chance, published by the Association in 1936, 
Although statistics are asked for a certain 
fiscal year, headquarters is desirous of hay- 
ing them as of July 1, 1938, when possible. 

The report of the secretary for the New 
York conference and the treasurer’s report 
were next read and accepted. 

President Bement then reported that the 
Committee on American Library Laws, ap- 
pointed at the Midwinter conference, had 
not been able to do anything further concern- 
ing the matter and suggested that the com- 
mitttee be continued as a committee to work 
with Frank L. Tolman, Library Extension 
Division and Adult Education, State Edu- 
cation Department, Albany, New York, to 
see if something could not be worked out in 
connection with the proposed supplement. 
The members of the committee are: Paul 
A. T. Noon, Ohio State Library, Columbus, 
chairman; Clarence B. Lester, Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission, Madison; and E. 
Louise Jones, Massachusetts Division of 
Public Libraries, Department of Education, 
Boston. H. Marjorie Beal so moved and 
the motion was carried. 


Orricers ELEcTED 


The officers elected were: First vice 
president, Mildred W. Sandoe, Ohio State 
Library, Columbus; second vice president, 
Alfred H. Rawlinson, Arkansas Library 
Commission, Little Rock; executive board 
member, Mrs. J. R. Dale, Oklahoma Li- 
brary Commission, Oklahoma City. 

RutH O’Mattey, Secretary-Treasurer 
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HE National Association of State 
Libraries held its forty-first annual 
meeting at Kansas City, Missouri, 


June 13 to 18. 
Headquarters of the association were at 


National cAssociation of States Libraries 





the Municipal Auditorium where all ses- 
sions except the banquet were held. As 
usual, the meeting was held concurrently 
with that of the American Library Asso- 


ciation and other affiliated organizations. 


JOINT SESSION WITH THE 4. L. 4. COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL 
RELATIONS AND THE LEAGUE OF LIBRARY COMMISSIONS 


The first session, Tuesday morning, June 
14, in the Municipal Auditorium, was held 
jointly with the A. L. A. Committee on 
Federal Relations and the League of Li- 
brary Commissions. 

There was a panel discussion of federal 
aid in which the following participated: 
Carleton B. Joeckel, chairman of the com- 
mittee ; Charles H. Compton, vice chairman; 


BUSINESS 


The first business meeting of the Associa- 
tion was held Tuesday afternoon, June 14, 
President Paul A. T. Noon, Ohio State Li- 
brary, Columbus, presiding. 

Herbert O. Brigham, Providence, Rhode 
Island, presented the report of the Commit- 
tee on Public Documents Clearing-House 
and asked, on account of his retirement from 
active library service, to be relieved of the 
chairmanship. He reported that during the 
year the final edition of the Check-List of 
Statutes and the Preliminary Check-List of 
Legislative Journals has come from the 
press, and that a start had been made on the 
bibliography of collected state documents. 
The funds from the Carnegie grants have 
now been expended, except in so far as the 
proceeds of sales of publications can be used 
as a revolving fund. Action upon this re- 
port and discussion of the future of the 
committee were deferred until the Friday 
business meeting. 

Committees on Auditing, Nominations, 
and Resolutions were appointed. 

The treasurer’s report was read by title 
and referred to the Auditing Committee. 
The reading of the secretary’s report was 
deferred. 
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Forrest B. Spaulding, member of the com- 
mittee and its Washington representative 
while Congress was in session; Paul A. T. 
Noon, president of the National Association 
of State Libraries; and Julia Wright Mer- 
rill, of A. L. A. Headquarters, secretary of 
the committee, in place of Ralph M. Dunbar, 
United States Library Service Division, who 
was unable to be present. 


SESSION 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


President Noon then read his presidential 
address. In this he suggested that it might 
be advisable for the Association to consider 
dissolution as an association and becoming 
a section of the American Library Associa- 
tion. He cited the high overhead of an as- 
sociation serving a small membership and the 
duplication of dues in the numerous associa- 
tions whose work impinged upon state li- 
brary interests. The several members taking 
part in the discussion which followed ex- 
pressed themselves as opposed to this pro- 
posal since the N.A.S.L. covers a field not 
duplicated in other organizations and it was 
felt that having their own secretariat and 
organization enabled state librarians to keep 
the close contact with each other which is 
needed for effective united action. No 
further action was taken. 

The business meeting was followed im- 
mediately by a session on “State Library 
Reorganization.” Papers were read as fol- 
lows: “Codrdinated Library Service in 
Illinois,” by Helene H. Rogers, Illinois 
State Library, Springfield; “Michigan's 
Recognition of the Value of Library Service 
and Library Service Obligation to the State,” 
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by Mrs. Grace McClure, Michigan State 
Library, Lansing; and “The Division of Li- 
braries and Archives in Tennessee,” by Mrs. 
John Trotwood Moore, Tennessee State Li- 
brary, Nashville. Mrs. Emma Guy Crom- 
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well, Kentucky State Library, Frankfort, 
who was to have spoken on “Library Or- 
ganization and Preservation of Archives,” 
was unable to attend the meeting on account 
of illness. 


JOINT BANQUET WITH THE LEAGUE OF LIBRARY COMMISSIONS 


A joint banquet with the League of Li- 
brary Commissions was held at the Muehle- 
bach Hotel, Wednesday evening, June 15, 


President Constance Bement, of the league, 
presiding as toastmistress. The program is 
reported in the proceedings of the league. 


JOINT SESSION WITH THE LEAGUE OF LIBRARY COMMISSIONS 


A joint session with the League of Library 
Commissions was held Friday afternoon, 
June 17, President Noon presiding. Papers 
were read as follows: “What a Library 
Survey Tells about a Rural State,” by Har- 
riet C. Long, Oregon State Library, Salem; 
“State Agencies and the WPA,” by Edward 
A. Chapman, library consultant to the 
Works Progress Administration, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; “The State Library as an Ad- 
junct to Efficient State Administration,” by 
Dennis A. Dooley, Massachusetts State Li- 
brary, Boston; and “The State Library and 
the Future of American Democracy,” by 


John D. Denison, Iowa State Library. 

Following Mr. Chapman’s address, James 
C. Foutts, Ohio State Library, Columbus, 
was called upon to describe the WPA state- 
wide library project in Ohio. Mr. Chapman 
then answered questions from the floor. 
Most of the discussion, which was off the 
record, related to the problem of how to 
obtain funds for books and bookmobiles for 
use in the kind of extension work described 
by Mr. Foutts. Ohio and Illinois reported 
that their state WPA offices had authorized 
such purchases as necessary materials and 
supplies. 


SECOND BUSINESS MEETING 


The annual business meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of State Libraries fol- 
lowed immediately after the adjournment of 
the joint session, President Noon presiding. 


Pusitic DocuMENTs CLEARING-HovusE 


The future of the Public Document Clear- 
ing-House Committee was the first order of 
business. The secretary summarized the re- 
port made by the chairman, Herbert O. 
Brigham, at the first business session and 
stated that two questions would be involved 
in the discussion: (1) Shall the bibliographi- 
cal work begun by the committee be con- 
tinued, and if so, how shall it be financed? 
(2) Has the exchange of documents be- 
tween libraries through the clearing-house 
proved practicable and shall it be continued 
and if so how? The possibility of continu- 
ing the ‘bibliographical work through the 
Works Progress Administration was sug- 


gested by Helene H. Rogers, and President 
Noon offered to sponsor such a project 
through the Ohio State Library. Since Mr. 
Brigham had been unable to remain for the 
meeting, it was decided to refer the whole 
matter to the Executive Committee for ap- 
propriate action. A committee consisting of 
President Noon, Helene H. Rogers and 
Dennis A. Dooley was nominated from the 
floor, with instructions to hold a conference 
with Mr. Brigham at Providence and to 
draw up recommendations for the guidance 
of the Executive Committee. 


SECRETARY'S REPORT 


The secretary's report gave a total of 33 
institutional, 3 associate, and 8 individual 
memberships, exclusive of those members 
who are expected to pay dues in arrears be- 
fore the publication of the Proceedings. 
The following deaths of members were 
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noted: A. J. Small, formerly of the Iowa 
State Law Library; Alice Lyman, Wyoming 
State Library; Henry E. Dunnack, Maine 
State Library; and Mary Eileen Ahern, an 
honorary member. 

Retirements were noted as follows: Her- 
bert O. Brigham, formerly of the Rhode 
Island State Library; James I. Wyer, New 
York State Library; and Irma A. Watts, 
Pennsylvania Legislative Reference Bureau. 

Edward A. Chapman, formerly assistant 
director of the Indiana State Library, re- 
signed to accept appointment as library con- 
sultant to the Works Progress Administra- 
tion. Other new appointments are: Nina 
Moran, state librarian of Wyoming; Oliver 
L. Hall, state librarian of Maine; Leland 
R. Smith, assistant director, Indiana State 
Library; Mrs. Emma Guy Cromwell, state 
librarian and director of library and archives, 
Kentucky; Harry Hershey, acting director, 
Pennsylvania Legislative Reference Bureau; 
Grace M. Sherwood, state librarian of 
Rhode Island; William P. Tucker, state li- 
brarian of Washington. 

The closing of the Colorado State Library, 
because of exhaustion of state funds, was re- 
ported. 

Total receipts for the year amounted to 
$636.33 (including a balance of $234.08 re- 
ported for the preceding year), and expendi- 
tures of $272.92, leaving a balance on hand 
of $363.41. 

A memorial to Henry E. Dunnack, late 
state librarian of Maine, prepared by Harri- 
son J. Conant, state librarian of Vermont, 
was read by title. 

Resolutions were adopted as follows: 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


Resolved, That the National Association 
of State Libraries in annual convention as- 
sembled, hereby expresses its sincere appre- 
ciation of the many courtesies extended to 
its members, and our thanks are especially 
due to the mayor and city officials; the 
Chamber of Commerce; and the editors of 
the daily papers in Kansas City, Missouri; 
to the League of Library Commissions for 
the opportunity of meeting with that group 
at the dinner; to the officers and members of 
the A. L. A. Federal Relations Committee, 
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and the League of Library Commissions for 
their codperation in the several joint pro- 
grams. 

Resolved, That we extend a vote of thanks 
to all of our officers and members of the com- 
mittees of the association, and to the com- 
mittee on local arrangements of the Ameri- 
can Library Association for the painstaking 
and capable performance of their duties 
which has contributed so much to make our 
annual meeting pleasant and successful. Our 
thanks are especially due to Herbert O. 
Brigham for services as chairman of the 
Public Documents Clearing-House Com- 
mittee ; to Grace MacDonald, who as editor 
for the Public Documents Clearing-House 
Committee was largely responsible for the 
remarkable accuracy of its publications, 
check-lists of session laws, statutes and jour- 
nals; to all members of the National As- 
sociation of State Libraries and representa- 
tives of other associations and institutions 
particularly interested in documents who 
served on the committee. 

We wish at this time to acknowledge our 
deep gratitude to Herbert O. Brigham, li- 
brarian emeritus of the Rhode Island State 
Library, and James I. Wyer, formerly li- 
brarian, New York State Library, for their 
untiring services in the development of this 
association, and though they are retired from 
active library work, we hope that we may 
have their wise counsel and guidance for 
many years to come. 

To our president, Paul A. T. Noon, for 
his efficient administration and excellent 
program; to our secretary-treasurer, Mar- 
garet C. Norton, for her capable service, 
and to the other officers and committees 
for their assistance in the work of the asso- 
ciation. 

We express our sincere appreciation to the 
hotels and clubs in Kansas City, Missouri, 
for their efficient services and special cour- 
tesies. 

Resolved, By the National Association of 
State Libraries in convention assembled, that 
we express our sorrow in the deaths of Alice 
Lyman, of the Wyoming State Library; 
Henry E. Dunnack, of the Maine State Li- 
brary, who was a former president of the 
association (1928-29); Mary Eileen Ahern, 
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former librarian of the Indiana State Li- 
brary, editor of Public Libraries, and an 
honorary member of the association; A. J. 
Small of the Law Library, Iowa State Li- 
brary, who was a former president of the 
association and who gave generously of his 
time and ability to the service of the as- 
sociation. 

Resolved, That the National Association 
of State Libraries requests the secretary to 
send this resolution of sympathy to their 
families. 


Orricers ELEctTep 


Officers for the year 1938-39 were elected 
as follows: President, Paul A. T. Noon, 
Ohio State Library, Columbus; first vice 
president, Eleanor Hitt, California State 
Library, Sacramento; second vice president, 
Ralph Hudson, Oklahoma State Library, 
Oklahoma City; secretary-treasurer, Helene 
H. Rogers, Illinois State Library, Spring- 
field. 

Marcaret C. Norton 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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Attendance Summaries 


By PosiTion AND SEX 








Women Men Total 
eee 40 19 59 
Chief Librarians ........ 483 148 631 
Heads of Departments 281 60 341 
Branch Librarians ....... 66 2 68 
Assistants .....ccccceses 472 51 523 
Library School Instructors 21 8 29 
Library School Students .. 22 6 28 
DE. vseneeeescosecceos 16 4 20 
Commercial Agents .. 17 100 117 
Sn gehene veieeee 45 39 84 
Toral 1,463 437 1,900 
By StTatTes, CANADA, AND FOREIGN 
I 2243 st tas mnode Ghbe eon nd ose eRe 4 
PE 2s «Gude ch sO0ES ba SSeS 60 nd RAM OOR 2 
Ee eee 21 
ER isocshoncdktecebotsevesssenueewe 57 
eee ere reer i> te Be 42 
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ES er rrr ey es ates em rs) 
COMME bocce dct sekeeredcwuewen 47 
EE Sick cao aN dawacwddad keke va «aaa 6 
EEG wh'n's 4.6 3S ead in edd CN Sees one elael 4 
ee iki Medea Cenc eked ene ssn tekweR ae 6 
LON, «iu aga bak cawicwtnwbeun eee 229 
EE debos set Nees bBiectb ass US 4cu se eens 45 
ae a Gv Pele n:0'e brain aad 100 
Ke eso u's ee ee ws 239 
aac Sy dee os caba Swdak hes 7 
EE oo av.0- Feb bob at ad hen 19 
EEE eo eres Pe eee 3 
ee ree see eee 8 
ND FU a ie Wb dike 0 bide a wba wba 2 Oa 2 
ING Ct aces See aes eke aed nyc noknw.s 7 
EN G4 due chs Cae teri needie «ckchatOum 74 
REE (UGSvk 60s keweas teedeasads 5 
EN taal tn acid ab dain cence ue eA 285 
Montana 2 
ES SR. Fa oun owl 6 bie ie hoa «xe obese ale 72 
Nevada ....... © 
New Hampshire 0 
New Jersey 22 
New Mexico .. 6 
New York ... 139 
North Carolina 14 
North Dakota 3 
Sy dees ss 57 
ED 0d d.ne odliare0 sb pbgae Neb PREM 79 
RR er ee er ae 6 
Pennsylvania 25 
ED oo, 5s as CEC ESA Ward ecawatewe 6 
ME EOIN gw ccc ccccncccces 2 
ee ere eee 0 
0 TTT i ee eee ee 18 
DP (7 es. bkGessecaweenank ums 42 
a 2 
IR rr ere terete ° 
NE on recccsta5as sev neh peneaete ee kates 13 
Washington ...........-.-0seeeeeeceeeereees 8 
MET ENING. oo vnceesnencasthsentececes ° 
Wisconsin .........---seeseee: 43 
WEE oon ccccevcccscrpreowsccoensantnese 3 
1,889 





Canada 
ree: CUS ok ki csasddeves cdtanutaee ban 4 
GE Sancccecccceweebcnsessadeeueeceenes 2 
Foreign 
EE a ct os «ak kaalalc ce mdi a achctireh m I 
A ee eer ne Fy I 
ER ae I 
PED onc cbaat 4s Cecuded the enn’ 1 
TS a ivak 6s Serbian Oaheadeniuesbsc bow I 
1,900 
By Lipraries, HAvinc 5 or More 
IN ATTENDANCE 
Mo. Raenese (leer 8. Ee. 94cecnntessegnssans 98 
Ill. Univ. of Il. L. a Sch. of L. Science 29 
Reem, «= Bibemenen By Ey, nace cic sccccvcsess 23 
Mich. — *_ 4 ares ere 21 
Colo. ie I Ee hes ckekwhé see eetabeees 20 
Mo. ee ES Serre re 20 
N.Y. es We sss endeddoewaneen 19 
lowa me Terns Os .coocebsvabuiweds 17 
Til. Univ. wd Chicago Ls. and Graduate 
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A 


A. L. A., reorganization of, forum 
at Council mtg, 771; profes- 
sional training sect. rpt, 916-17; 
ref. Ins com. rpt, 830. See also 

and Ref. 


A. L. A. Activities com., third. 
See A. L. A., reorganization; 
Association of Coll. and Ref. Ls. 

A. L. A. and A. A, L j 
of, duties, 774. 

3 . and A. M. A., jt com. 
of, duties, 774. 

A. L. A. Cat. code revision, rpt, 


858-59. 

Abbot, Etheldred, art ref. round 
table, 810; secy, 983 

—. Mrs. M. J., agr. ls manual, 
02. 

Abraham, Effie G., rpt, 858. 

Abstracting. See Indexes and ab- 
stracting services com. 

Ackermann, Gertrude W., Minn. 
Hist. Soc. mss, 803, 806. 

Acquisition depts of research ls 
round table, 786-87; exhibit of 


Association of Coll. 


. L., jt com. 


forms, 787. 

Acquisition problems, Fleming, 
843-44. 

Adult educ., experiments in radio 


educ., Fisher, 741-46; internal 1. 
organization, 790-92; In’s oppor- 
tunities, Diemer, 792-93; person- 
nel, 788-90; round table, 788-93. 
See also Parent educ.; Prison Is; 
University |. ext. 

Aerleutecel Editors Assn, propose 
mtg with, 800. 

Agricultural ls manual, 800-02. 

Agricultural ls sect., com. on sub- 
sect. proposal, 800; mtg, 793-802; 
objectives, 799-800; review of 
sect. proceedings, Kellam, 
09. See also Rural areas. 

Ahern, Mary E., death, 99s. 

Akers, Susan G., consultant, 863. 

Alabama regional 1. experiment, 
Galvin, 860-72. 

Alexander, Margaret, “Introduc- 
ing bks to young readers,” 987. 

Allred, James V., greeting, 876. 

American imprints, inventory, Mc- 
Murtrie, 803-05. 

American L. Laws, 
ued, 902. 

American Standards 


793- 


contin- 


860, 


com. 
Assn, 


963. 

“America’s town mtg,” Denny, 
753-59. 

Anders, Mae C., presided, 893. 

Anderson, Ottilia C., elected, 864. 

Anstaett, Herbert B., elected dir., 
850; presided, 810. 

Archives, local p. archives inven- 
tory, 803, 804; microphotogra- 
phy, Norton, 803, 805; near-print 
material, 803, 806; organization 
and preservation of mss, 803, 
806; principles of selection, 803, 
805; repair of mss, Kimberly, 
803, 806. 

Archives and Is com., duties, 774; 
mtg, 803-06. 
Arkansas, state 

900-03. 


aid, Rawlinson, 





Index 





Armstrong, Julia R., training sub- 
ject div. In, 914-16. 

Art centers, See WPA federal art 
centers. 

Art Index, urge support, 810. 

Art ref. round table, mtg, 807-10; 
reorganization as sect. postponed, 
Abbot, 8ro. 

Askew, Sarah B., elected, 767. 

Association of Coll. and Ref. Ls, 
agr. ls sect. proposes affiliation, 
729-800; by-laws, 811-15; estab- 
ished, 811; mtgs, 810-50; offi- 
cers, 850; ref. Ins become sub- 
sect., 830; rpt on reorganization 
of coll. and ref. sect., 810-11. 

Association of Sch, Film Ls, 981. 

Attendance summaries, 997-98. 

Awards, jury on, rpt, 765-66. See 
also Caldecott, Lippincott, New- 
bery, and White awards. 


B 


Bacon, Mary R., rpt, 942-43. 

Badali¢, Josip, greetings, 815; in- 
troduced, 762; Yugoslav Is, 98s. 

Bailey, Louis J., honorary memship 
rpt, 764, 770-71. 

Baker, Mary N., ex-chmn, oos. 

Baldwin, Emma V., cost of living 
in N.J., 935; measuring |. serv- 
ice, 964. 

Barkman, Marie W., presided, 963. 
Barnes, Flavel, budget campaign, 
918-20; rpts trustee mtg, 974. 
Barnett, Claribel R., agr. Is man- 
ual, 801; near-print, 803, 806. 
Bateson, Nora, cited by jury, 765. 

Beal, A. Elizabeth, rpt, P moh AM 

Bement, Constance, league dinner, 
989; presided, 904. 

Bequests. See Library gifts. 

Bercaw, Louise O., rpt, 802. 

Berner, Elsa R., elected, 46. 

Beust, Nora, |. service div., 947, 


986. 
Bibliography com., duties, 774. 
Birch, Helen D., county contract, 
6 


066. 
Bird, Ruth, secy, 824. 


Bishop, Amie-Louise, 1. ext. in 
univ. L, 978. 

Bishop, Inez S., secy, 899. 

Bixby, F. Lovell, prison 1., 878-79. 


Bixler, Paul, 882. 

Blakely, Margaret, 
chmn, 856. 

Blind, round table on work with, 
mtg, 983-84. 

Blissett, Edith, prize, 882. 

Boatman, Mildred, secy, 830. 

Bogart, Ruth E., Stephens coll. 1. 
records, 829-30. 

Bogle, Sarah C. N., memorial, pro- 
essional training sect. gift, 916. 

Bond, Ethel, consultant, 863; spe- 
cial In, 916. 

Book buying, importing, 786-87. 

Book week, 954. 


elected vice 


Bookbinding, minimum specifica- 
tions revised, 777-85. 
Booksellers, list of Latin-Amer., 


Glenn, 888-91. English dealers 
who offer discounts, 787. 

Booton, Mabel, summarizes discus- 
sion, 788. 


999 


Boston 1, club, petition denied, 


Bostwick, Arthur E., bkbinding 
specifications, 777; bks for China, 
766; introduced, 762; lighting, 


9. 
Bort Anne M., pub. docs., 917. 
Boyer, Joseph A., dormant trust 
a" 877; philanthropy and 
taxes, > 
Boynton, ars, elected secy, 899. 
Bradley polytechnic institute, 1. 
gifts, 877-78. . ’ 
Branch 1s, bk selection, Robi, 904; 
ref. questions, Kingman, 834 3- 
Breedlove, Joseph P., coll. col- 


lection 4-05. 
Brigham, a F., elected, 768. 
Brigham, Herbert O., rpt, 993; re- 


tirement, 995. 


we colonies, official pubs, 
Fletcher, 917. S 
British Columbia, official pubs, 


mb, 917. ‘ 

British XN ion, greetings, 762. 

Broadcasting. See Radio. 

Brown, Charles H., agr. Is_sect., 
objectives, 799; coll. and ref. 
sect., rpt on reorganization, 810- 
11; forum on A. L. A. reorgani- 
zation, 771; professional class, 
of memship, 771; statistical form, 


812. 
Brown, Janice S., elected, 802, | 
Brown, Thomas G., 1. publicity, 


922. . 
Brumbaugh, Lucile, secy, 837. 

Brunat, Alice, elected treas., 955- 
Bryce, Ethel M., elected chmn, 


979- 

Buda, Ruth, rpt, 944. 

Budget campaign publicity in small 
1. “Final effort.” itz, 922; 
“The long view.” Harris, 923; 
“Mediums to use.” Ludwig, 
920-22; “Where to start.” Grin- 
nell, 918; “Who can help, 
Barnes, 918-20. 

Budgets, Cleveland increase due to 
labor support, 967; Fort Wayne 
(Ind.) increase, 920; lay leaders 
increase, Lowe, 920; Oakland 1. 
budget, Kaiser, 922-23. 

Buildings. See Library bldgs round 
table. 7 

Business and indust aid the L, 
Newel, 851-54; fields to cover, 
Fisher, 851; use special collec- 
tions, Leidendeker, 851, 854-56. 

Business and technology  sect., 
mtg, 851-56. é 

Business Is, preservation of rec- 
ords, Cole, 803, 806. 


Cc 


Caldecott award, 946; dinner, 947. 
Caldecott award com., 954-55. 
Caldwell, Gladys, elected, 810. 
Callahan, Mary J., secy, 819. 
Campbell, IL Charlotte, survey of 
periodicals courses, os8-§3: d 
Campbell, Walter S., 947; “Heroic 
aspects of old west,” 946. ‘ 
Canada, prairie Is, Tweedsmuir, 


76. 
Carabelli, Angelina, agr. Is sect., 
800. 
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Card cat. See Catalog. 

Carlsen, Winifred, elected, 969. 

Carnegie Corp., grant to South 
African Is, 98s. 

Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
nat! Peace, resolution of thanks, 
888. 

Carnovsky, Leon, cited by jury, 
765; special |. training, 916. 

Carpenter, Helen S., elected dir., 


940. 

Carpenter, Virginia, dormitory Is, 
828-29. 

Carreiiere. Ralph H., microfilm in 
ref. work, 835-36. 

Comet, Julia F., presided, 946, 


Cartes, _ = D., job analyses, 
934-35; led discussion, 916 

Catalog code revision. See A. L. A. 
Catalog code revision. 

Catalog Sing code com. rpt, 859; 
limitation of cat. cards, Hill, 
esots; on microfilm, Carruthers, 
836. See also Union catalogs. 

Catalog sect., mtgs, 857-64. 

Catalogers, large Is round table, 
860-63; list of ref. tools, Lewis, 
860; regional groups, Smith, 
857; small Is round table, 863- 


64 

Cataloging, handbk on cataloging 
music, 8590; microfilm, Wright, 
861-62; in univ. Is, Schneider, 
844-46: “Who will solve prob- 
lems?” Charlton, 863. See also 
Coédperative cataloging com. 

we and class. com., rpt, 
59. 

Censorship, prison 1., Bixby, 878- 
79; Smith, 064; staff organiza- 
tions resolution, 969; trustees 
discuss, 971. 

Central Amer., archives of Maya 
area, Chamberlain, 892-93; 
bksellers, Glenn, 888-91; 1. or- 
anization, Lupfer, 801-92. 
entralization vs branch and dept 
Is,” Miller, 815. 

Chamberlain, Robert S 
archives, 802-93. 

Chancellor, John, 
technique, 780. 

Chapman, Edward A., state agen- 
cies and WPA, ooa: “WPA and 
rural Is,” 864; WPA blind proj- 
ects, 983. 

Chapters and sects, rpt, 770. 

Charlton, Alice, class. and catalog- 
ing, 863. 

Chase, Virginia, secy, 9055. 

Chicago p. Ll, parent educ., Shea, 
986-87. 

Children, sect. for 1. work with, 
mtgs, 946-55; News Letter, 053- 


54. 

Children’s bks, gift to L. of Con- 
gress, 954; publishing, Hamil- 
a 949-50; traveling exhibits, 


children’ s fund of Mich., Thomas, 


.. Mayan 


study of sales 


cide, James B., gazettes, o17. 
Chinese Is. com. on bks for, 766. 
Chouffet, Margaret, secy, 067. 
Circulation dept. community con- 
tacts, Willis, 897-08: functions, 
Lamb, 804-97; prison Is, 880; 
univ. Is, Cook, 846-47. 
Citizens 1. movement, Gantt, 860. 
See also People’s 1. movement. 
Clark. Helen M., elected secy, 046 
Classification. See Cataloging and 
classification. 


Classification and pay plans, 023- 


25. 
Cleveland 1. budget increase, 967. 


Clift, William H., measuring 1. 
service, 965; uniform statistical 
rpt blank, 992. 

Cline, Walter D., 
cussion, 973. 

Cochran, Mary R., rpt, 830. 

Cockefair, Carolyn B., 874-76. 

Coen, B. F., WPA 1. projects, 974. 

cosy. Hobart, state aid, 903. 
Coldren, Fanny A., elected, 850. 

Cole, Arthur H., business records, 
803, 806. 

College and ref. sect., sponsor 
general sess., 766. See also As- 
sociation of Coll, and Ref. Ls. 

College Is, bldg planning, Hanley, 
822-24; consultant on headquar- 
ters staff, 819-20; doc. work, 
Derby, 917; mechanical equip- 
ment, Parker, 817-19; microfilm- 
ing equipment, Fussler, 820-22; 
statistical rpt form, 812, 819; 
survey manual, 820. See also 
Junior coll. Is. 

College Is subsect., mtg, 810-24. 

College 1. advisory bd, Johnson, 


led trustee dis- 


20. 

Collins, Ross A., honorary mem., 
764, 770-71. 

Colorado state 1., closed, 995. 

Committees, rpt of com. on, 774-75. 

Compton, Charles H., introduced, 
762; panel on federal aid, 873; 
special |. training, 916. 

Conat, Mabel, elected dir., 850; 
subscription bks, 830-33. 

Coney, Donald, acquisitions 
courses, 786; elected dir., 850; 
univ. |. administration, Ro, 

Connor, John M., jr groups, 882. 

Constitution and by-laws, amend- 
ments, 762-63. 

Contract 1. service, Hannibal 
(Mo.) p. 1... 966; Illinois, 965; 
Minn. county cited, 966; Ohio, 
065-66. 

Cook, Olan V., circulation in univ. 
ls, 846-47. 

Coolidge, Coit, rpt, 967. 

Codéperative bibl. aid com., rpt, 802. 

Coéperative cataloging com., rpt, 
858. 

Cost of living survey, state rpts, 
035-36 

Council mtgs, 770-85. 

County and regional Is sect. mtgs, 
864-73. See also State aid. 

Cowles, Barbara, chmn’s rpt, 956; 
indexing and abstracting com. 
rpt, 956 

Craver, Harrison W., awards pre- 
sented by, 766; bkbinding speci- 
fications, 777; folder of letters 
presented, 774-75; jr mem.’s 
guest, 882: Ne whery and Cald 
cott dinner, 047; presided. wf 
762, 767, 770, 774; trustees’ din- 
ner, 974; ““Unfinished business,” 
762. 

Crouch, Lora, leads 


é 


discussion, 

Cultural relations div., in state 
dept, urge In for, 888. 

Culver, Essae M., La. 
demonstration, 992. 

Currin, Althea M., elected, 946. 

Curtis, Caroline C., pamphlet 
sources, 975-78. 


D 


Dale, Mrs. J. R., elected, oo2. 

Danton, J. Periam, constitutional 
amendments, 762-63; elected 
treas., &50. 

Darby, Ada C., 945. 


tri-parish 
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Darrah, Jane A., awards com. » 955. 
ee, Howard, federal aid bill, 


Dale. Clarence R., 
874, 876. 
Denison, John D., state ao 994. 


toastmaster, 


Denny, George “America’s 
town mtg,” 753-59, 769. 
Depression 1. project, Howard, 


Derby, Grace E., agr. Is sect. ob- 
jectives, 799; pub. doc. work, 


917. 

Dickerson, Roy E., 905. 
Dickinson, C. W., Va. Is, 986. 
Diemer, George W., adult educ., 


792-93. 
Dills, Clara B., elected chmn, 873. 
Nimmitt, LeNoir, chmn, 975, 979. 
Discounts, English bk deal ers, 787; 
older German bks, 786. 
Disman, Butler, introduced, 762. 
Dixon, ‘Esther H., rpts mtgs, 878, 
Doane, Gilbert H., elected, 850. 
Documentary films. See films. 
Documents. See Public docs. 
Dooley, Dennis A., state 1., 994. 
Dorchester branch, Boston p. lL, 
ref. survey, Kingman, 834-35. 
Dormitory Is, Stephens coll., Car- 
penter, 828-2 
Dorsey, Mrs. 
duced, 762. 
Douglas, Mary P., rpt, 0944-45. 
Dousman, Mary E., message to, 


of N.C. 


Frank B., _ intro- 


954. x. 
Downs, Robert B., Univ. 
mss, 803, 806 
Dowsett, Dorothy, friends of 1, 


877. 
Doyle, Irene M., 
secy, 84 
Dudgeon, 


760 


consultant, 863; 


Matthew S.,_ elected, 
Duke univ. 1., Breedlove, 004-05. 
Dunbar, Ralnh M., elected Council 

mem., 768; federal relations 

com. mtg, 873; Statistical rpt 
form, 78s. 
Dunlap. Alice M., secy, 917. 
Dunnack, Henry E., death, 99s. 
Dutcher, Patricia O., elected, 81o. 


E 


Ebert, Eloise, 1. 
patrons, 066. 

Fddy, Harriet G., rpt, 800. 

Education for Inship. See Librar- 
ianship, educ. for. 

Fducational films. See Films. 

Fdwards, Madge, rpt, 987. 

Elections com. rpt, 767-68. 

Eliot, Margaret S., mss. inventory, 
Roz, Sos. 

English, Gladys, elected chmn, 
055: elected to Council, 768; ex- 
tends hospitality, 947; rpt, 052- 


S4 

a = a Hollis V., elected, &s50. 

Errett, Mrs. Albert W., com. 
mem., 075. 

Ersted, Ruth M., sch. 1. 
visors mtg, 945. 

Etzkorn, Leo R., 
assts, o6s. 

Evans, Luther H., local archives, 
802-04. 

Fxchange of assts, 964-65. 


service to rural 


super- 


exchange of 


Experiment station pubs, Feld- 
kamp, 800 

Eytcheson, Esther, presided, &57, 
863. 


F 


Farouhar, Alice M., leads adult 
educ. group, 788, 7090. 
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Fascist bk burning, resolution pro- 
tests, 968-69. 

Federal aid, jt mtg on, 993; Long, 
751-52; staff organizations sup- 
port, 969; status of bill, Spauld- 
ing, 772-73, 872-73. 

Federal art centers, See WPA fed- 
eral art centers. 
Federal 1. agency. 

service div. 

Federal relations com., jt mtg on 
federal aid, 873. 

Federal relations to ls, special com. 
rpt, 772 

Feipel, Louis N., 
fications, 777. 


See Library 


bkbinding speci- 


Feldkamp, Cora L., agr. Is sect., 
objectives, 799-800; codp. bibl. 
aid rpt, 802. 

Fergerson, Bertha, presided, 824. 

Ferguson, Milton J., elected pres., 
767; “* crosses the bridge,” 
769; Newbery and Caldecott 
award dinner, 047; presided, 
766; trustee mtgs, 969, 974; 
WPA Il. projects, 974. 

Fiction, Shaw, 808-99. 

Field, Pearl I., elected chmn, 969; 
rpt, 8093-94. 

Fielstra, Gerritt E., staff assns, 
967. 

Films, Ala. 1. experiment uses 
educ. film, 871; Assn of Sch. 
Film Ls, 9081; documentary films 
shown, 979-80; educ. Ims, 
Munn, 083; educ. films, Roth- 
rock, 980-81; Minn. univ. visual 
program, Walter, 081-83; prison 
ls, 880-82; sound films, Wilson, 
081. See also Microphotography. 

Finger, Charles, “Sin of writing 
down,”’ 950; “The Ozarks,” 842. 

Fire insurance com., duties, 774. 

Fish, Helen D., introduced, 047. 

Fisher, Nellie M., business and 
technology, &s51. 

Fisher, Sterling, radio educ., 741- 
46, 766. 


Fitzpatrick, D. H., elected, 075. 
Fleming, Thomas P., acquisitions, 


843-44; presided, 786; tribute, 
Kuhlman, 786. ; 
Fiexner, Jennie M., cited by jury, 


765. 
Foreicn born, round table on work 
with, mtg, 984-8s. 


Foreign docs, 917; dealers, Kuhl- 
man, 787. 

Foster, Mary E., introduced, 766, 
047. 

Foutts, age C., Ohio WPA proj- 
ect. 99 

Franklin, "Dahon D., essay, 882. 

French colonies nubs, Mever, or7. 

Frew, Rosamond E., elected, o88. 

Friends of Is com., mtgs, 874-78. 

Friends of the 1., jr group sug- 
gested, oro; luncheon, 874-76; 
no. of local grouns, 874. 

Frost, Alice A., Genel chmn, 793. 

Fulmer, Margaret, summarizes 
discussion, 788; trustee panel, 
060. 

Fussler, Herman H., coll. micro- 
filming equinment, 870-22. 


Fyan, Loleta D., elected, 873. 


G 


Gale, Zona, 1. gifts. 876. 

Galvin, Hoyt R., Ala. regional 1. 
experiment, 860-72. 

Gantt, Edith, objectives of 1. 
ice div., 963; state aid 
gional Ts, 867-60. 

Garrison, Gretchen, 


serv- 
and re- 


rpt, 882. 


Gazettes of 
Childs, 917. 
General sess., Kansas City conf., 
760-69. 
Gentry, Irene, chmn, 
duced, 767. 
Gifts. See Library gifts. 
Gillis, Mabel R., appt, 768. 
Ginger, Ruth, 1. ext., 800, 978. 
Giordani, Igino, greetings, 815; in- 
troduced, 762; Italian Is, 98s. 
Githens, Alfred M., lighting, 890. 
Gjelsness, Rudolph H., periodicals 
course, 958; rpt, 858- 59. 
Glenn, Frank, “Latin-Amer. bk 
trade,”’ 888-91. 
Gooding, Lydia M.., 
treas., 917; rpt, 916. 
Goodykoontz, Bess, “Relation of 
bks and Is to educ,” 766. 
Goree, Edwin S., appt exec. 
903; Tex. state aid, 903. 
Gosnell, Charles F., presided, 888. 
Graves, Charles E., elected chmn, 
850. 
Great Britain, children’s Ins group, 
954; salary scale includes bonus, 


foreign countries, 


762; intro- 


elected secy- 


secy, 


935. 
Grom. Margaret R.., 
Griffin, Jeanne, Po dl vy of 1., 920; 
open house, 877. 
Griffin, Jessie C., 
802. 
Grim, Frances, 
Grinnell, 


agr. ls manual, 

secy, 988. 

J. Erle, budget campaign, 
918. 

Groves, Elizabeth, 
work, 04 

Guinn, Lillian M., 1. gifts, 

Gunterman, Ber ‘tha Lng Spt, 


H 


Hager, Margaret A., 
service, 965. 

Hamilton, Elisabeth B., children’s 
k pub., 949-50. 


explains Bklist 
877-78. 


fF ht bh 


953. 


Ind. 


regional 


Hamilton, William J., statistical 
rpt form, 78s. 

Hammond, Ruth E., rpt on 1. 
wom 775-77; Wichita bd mem., 

ene aN bk list. 8&1 

Hanley, Edna R., «Coll. 1. bldgs,” 
822-24; secy, 900. 


Hansen, Agnes C., elected, 768. 

Hardin, Ruth, doc. work, 917. 

Harris, Helen M., chmn, 788. 

Harris, M. M., budget campaign, 
923-24: elected com. mem., 975; 
people’s 1. movement organizes 
for state aid, 864-67. 


Hastings, C. H., testimonial vol., 
859-60. 

Haykin, David J., rpt. 850-60. 

Havnes, Rowland, “Relation of 
bks and Is to educ.” 766. 

Heans, Willard, elected secy, 888. 

Heathcote. Lesley M.,_ elected 


chmn, 063; univ. 
Heffelfinger, J. B., 
060-71. 


staff assn, 067. 


trustee panel, 
Herdman, Margaret M., 
chmn, 917. s 
Hewins, Caroline, scholarship, o54. 
Hickman, Margaret G., chmn, 984, 


elected 


o&s. 
Hill. Grace, limitation of cat. cards, 
2-63. 
Hinesley, Pearl R., 


presents spe- 
cial memship, 876. 


Hinton. Clara. secy, 787. 

Hiss, Sonhie K.. rpt, 8<o. 

Historical records survey, com. to 
codp. on inventory of Amer. 
imprints, 774. 
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Hitt, Eleanor, class. and pay plans, 
033-34; elected vice pres., 996. 
Hoit, ris L., Pred gp mb 967. 
Home economics, rpt on reading, 

00 


Menanery memship, rpt, 763-64, 
770-7 

pe ae hag Paul, “L. and box office 
appeal,” 826. 


Horner, Henry, greeting, 876. 
Hospital ls com., mtg, 878 
Howard, Paul, Is in depression, 
882; secy, 905. 
Howe, Harriet E., 
special 1. 906-10. 
Hudson, Ralph, elected vice pres., 


996. 
Hull, 


training for 


“Edna M. .. religious bks, 


930- 
33; secy, 906, 933. 
Hunt, M. Louise, elected vice 
chmn, 917. 
Hunt, Webb. trustee panel, 070. 


Huxman, Walter A, greeting, 876. 

Hyde, Dorsey W., p. archives se- 
lection, 803, 805. 

Hyde, Mary F., manual on subject 


headings, 860. 
Hvle, Dorothea F., 1. as social 
force, 882, 886-88. 
I 
Iben, Icko, presided, 793. 
Immelman, René F., introduced, 
762; South African Is, 98s. 
Importation problems, 786-87. 
Indexes and abstracting services 
com., rpt, Cowles, 956. 
Indiana regional service, Hager, 
965. 
Institution Ils com., mtg, 878-82. 
Interlibrary loans, revision of 


code, Russell, 848. 
International Standards Assn, af- 
filiation approved, 063. 
Ireland, Norma O., elected, 888. 
Italy, Is, Giordani, 98s. 


J 


Tackson (Mich.) p 


1. friends, 877 
Jenkins, 


Burris A., welcome, 760- 


I. 

Joeckel, Carleton B., federal aid, 
873: White award, 766. 

John: son, B. Lamar, elected dir., 


850; rpt, Coll. 1. adv. bd, 820. 

Tohnson, Clara, rpt, 800. 

Jolly, David, Stephens coll. 1s, 
26-27. 

Joselit, Marylin, poem quoted, 
757-58. 

Judy, Gladys E., small 1. income, 
065. 

Junior coll. 1s, aims, Swanson, 


825-26; subsect. mtg, 824-30. 


Junior mems, essay contest win- 
ners, 882; local groups, Connor, 
882; round table mtgs, 882-88 


Jury on awards. 
on. 


See Awards, jury 


K 


Kaiser John RB., Calif. salary 
schedule, 935; Oakland 1. budget, 
022-23; trustee dinner, 974; trus- 
tee panel, 060-71. 

Ragpetnate (Mich.) 1. open house, 

77. 
Keeney, Philip O., 


resolution on 


dismissal, 771-72; staff organiza- 
tions resoluti ion, 068. 
Kellam, P., agr. Is sect. pro- 


ceedings, 793-99; elected, 802. 
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_ 4 Herbert A., hist. mss, 803, 
06. 
Tm ame. rural people need bks, 


nos Emily, elected chmn, 988. 
Kent, Sadie T., presided, 837. 
Kerr, Willis H., elected dir., 850; 


t, 820. 
Kidder, Eleanor, 947; presided, 


» 957. 
Killian, Julia H., rpt, 927-28. 
Kimberly, Arthur E., repair of 
mss, 803, 806. 
Kingman, Marion C., — work 
in a branch 1.,” 834 
Kirk, John E., L. gifts, S677. 
Klein, Marcella G., awards com., 


55. 
Kitasholz, ohanna, rpt, 94 


3. 

oe, onald W., introduced, 
707. 

Kramer, P. J., com. mem., 975; 


ten-yr lease and 1. acquires 
proverty, 973; trustee respon- 
sibility, 970. 

Kuhlman, A. F., acquisition depts, 
86; chmn, 806; elected chmn, 
50; presided, 842; rpt, 812; 
tribute to Thomas P. Fleming, 
786; univ. 1. problems, 842-43. 


L 


Loh Louise, circulation dept, 


Leet £°W. 
Kaye, British Columbia 
— S$, 917. 
Land-grant coll. Is. See Agricul- 
tural Is sect. 
Lathrop, Dorothy, bo Calde- 
cott medal, 946, 9 
Latin-Amer., bk tra ; “and bk sell- 
ers, Glenn, 888-91; com. on | 
coép., mtg, 888-93. 
League of L. Comms, mtgs, 989-92. 
Leavell, Ullin W., reading instruc- 
tion, "B40- -41. 
Leavitt, Maria V., gift, 882. 
Leech, "Louane, elected secy, 967. 
LeFevre, Alice L., rpt, 987. 
<n Herbert -» greeting, 


8 

Leldendaher, Anne F., business 
men use special collections, 851, 
854-56; elected, 969; salary 
—~ a 935; special l, training, 


Lobine. Edna, ee. 

Lending sect., 893-99. 

Lester, Clarence ~~ a com. on coms 
rpt, 774-75. 

Lewis, Minnie A., ref. tools, 860. 

Lewis, Willard P., agr. Is sect., 
800; elected secy, 850; secy, 810, 
812, 850. 

Librarianship, educ. for, acquisi- 
tions courses, 786, 843; pub. doc. 
work, 917; recruiting personnel 
trained in science, Feldkamp, 
800; special Ins, Howe, 906-10; 
special Ins, Savord, 910-14; sch. 
Ins, survey of need for train- 
ing, 837; subject div. In, Arm- 
Strong, 914-16; univ. Inship, van 
Patten, 849-50. 

“Libraries look ahead” contest, 


882. 

Library bldgs round table, mtg, 
,899-900. . ‘ 

Library ext., integration, Ginger, 
800. See also Federal aid; Re- 
= Is; ~— areas; State aid; 

Jniversity 1. ext. 

Library ext. bd, duties, 774-75; 
mtg, 900-0 

Library sifts. from business and 


industry, Newel and Leiden- 
deker, 851-56; trustees encour- 
age, Kirk, 876-77; round ta- 
ble, 876-78. 

Library lit. in translation com., 
duties, 1; 

Library o mgress printed cards, 
rpt, 860. , 

Library radio broadcasting com., 


Libeory schs, greater emphasis on 
periodicals urged, 917; periodi- 
cals courses, 958- 63; See also 
Librarianship, educ. 

Library service = “Office of 
educ., Beust, 947, 986; Gantt, 


63. 
Library surveys, coll. 1. manual, 
820. 


Library week, rpt of com.. 778-77. . 


Lighting, ygienic illumina- 
tion,”” Tinker, 899; Pe. . light- 
ing, Macdonald, S995 Vitz, 899. 

Lippincott, Isaac, doc. In, 917. 

Lippincott, Joseph W., comments 
on award, 764. 

7-9 award, 764-66. 

List of Bks for AN Ls, Coll. 1. 
advisory bd to supervise, 820. 

Little, Evelyn S., elected chmn, 
850; rpt on awards, 765-66. 

Livsey, Rosemary, elected, 986. 

Loeber, L. Elsa, presided, 874, 876. 

Long, Harriet C., “Bks where 
there are no bks,” 747-52, 766; 
elected, 900; |. survey, 994; 
trustee discussion leader, 974. 

Louisiana tri-parish |. demonstra- 
tion, Culver, 992. 

Lowe, John A., elected, Council 
mem., 768; lay leaders increase 
budget 920; rpt, 900. 

Lucas, Mary | R., rpt, 951-52. 

Ludwig, Hazel, budget campaign, 
920-22. 

Lund, Evelyn, docs, 917. 

Lupfer, Blanche S., 1. organiza- 
tion, Central Amer., 891-92. 

Lyman, Alice, death, 995. 


M 


McAllister, Samuel W., univ. 1. 
ext., 97 

MacBean, ‘Dilla W., secy, 986. 

McClure, Grace, Mich. l. service, 


92304. . 

McCollough, Ethel F., summarizes 
discussion, 788. 

— Hist. Assn mss, Kellar, 


My Elizabeth, motion on Kel- 
lam paper, 800; motion on man- 
ual, 802. 

McCracken, ——— - 
plays, 936-39; 

McCrum, lanaie P me Pastel 850. 

Macdonald, Angus Fd , Stack light- 
ing, 899. 

McDonald, Gerald, presided, 882. 

McGrail, Alice, docs, 917. 

McMurtrie, Douglas C., Amer. 
imprints, 803-05. 

McNally. Miriam E., prize, Se. 

Maloy, Miriam C., elected, 969. 

Manlove, Ruth, rpt, 882. 

Mann, Margaret, cited by jury, 


reading 


76s. 

Manning, Eleanor B., interl. loans, 
066. 

Manaing, Mrs. Frank, introduced, 


7 7? 
Manuscripts. See Archives. 
Marcus, William E., com. mem., 
975- 
Martin, Bernice, elected secy, 986. 
Massee, May, introduced, 947. 


Matson, Charlotte, consultant, 863. 

Matthies, Mrs. E., rpt, 971- 
72; secy, ~~. 

Mayerberg, amuel S., propa 
ganda, 815-17. 

Measuring 1. service, Baldwin, 964. 

—— Municipal Activities, 


MeeRanical equipment, acquisitions 
work, Fleming, 844; cat. dept, 
Schneider, 845; circulation rec- 
ords, Cook, 846; coll. and univ. 
ls, Parker, 817-19; punch card 
machines, Tex., Moffit, 787. 

Melcher, Frederic G., bk week, 
954; presents Caldecott medal 
to sect., 946; toastmaster, 947. 

Membership, A. . A. profes- 
sional class., 771. : 

Merriam, Frank F., greeting, 


76. 

Merriam, Marjorie A., codp. sys- 
tem in Ohio, 965-66. 

Merrill, Julia W., federal aid, 
873; secy, 903; univ. l. ext., 978. 

Metcalf, Keyes D., introduced, 


762. 

Methven, Mildred Kee Minn. in- 
stitution Is, 880-8 

Mexico, bksellers, Glenn, 888-91. 

Meyer, José, colonial pubs, 917. 

Michigan, children’s fund, Thomas, 
987; l. service McClure, 993-94; 
state aid, Coffey, 903. 

Microphotography, archival and 
mss work, Norton, 804. 805; 
cataloging microfilm, V right, 
861-62; coll. 1. equipment, Fuss- 
ler, 820-22; ref. tools in p. L, 
Carruthers, 835-36. 

Milam, Carl x aaeenens on fed- 
eral aid rpt, 773. 

Miller, Ernest I., doc. work, 917. 

Miller, Robert, “Centralization vs 
dept Is,” 815. 

Minnesota, Hist. soc. mss, Acker- 
mann, 803, 806; institution ls, 
Methven, 880-81. 

Moffitt. Alexander, punch card 
machines, 787. 

Mohrhardt, Charles M., elected 
chmn, 856; presided, 851. 

Moody, Katherine T., English !s, 
833-34. . 

Moore, Annette, introduced, 762. 

Moore, Mrs. John T., Is and ar- 
chives div. in Tenn., 904. 

Morey, Jane, leads discussion, 788. 

-e Lucy L., salary schedule, 


onion, Linda H., near-print_ma- 
terial, 803, 806; periodicals 
study, 958; special l. training, 


16. 

veh ae ol Raymond P., elected chmn, 
033: presided, 924; trends in 
religious lit., 924-27. 

Morsch, Lucile M., cost of living, 
035; rpt, printed cards, 860. 
Munn, R. Russell, adult educ. dis- 
cussion, 788; educ. films, 983; 

secy, 793. 
Munn, Ralph, elected, 767. 
Mur phy Frank, greeting, 87 6. 
nala, handbk « on cataloging, 859. 


N 


National Assn of State Ls, mtgs, 

997-98: propose affiliation with 
A. as sect., 993. 

National Educ. Assn, greetings, 


772. 
Neal, Elizabeth, elected chmn, 850. 
Near-print material, 803, 806 
Nelson gallery of art, sch. pro- 
gram, O’Donnell, 809. 
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Elizabeth, =rpt, 916; 
“Shortening of the road,” 947- 


Newbery ~ Caldecott 


com., 954- 
ey ee, 1938, 946; din- 
“Pub., bk, and 


ae ‘Allan A., 
reader,” 939-42. 

Newel, Genevieve, business and 
industry c — 851-54; special 1. 
trainin 

Newton, Peale , elected, 955. 

Non-fiction, Shaw 898-99. 

Noon, Paul A. T., elected pres., 

6; federal aid, 873; intro- 
Sheed 62; presided, 993, 994; 
pres. ‘address, 993. 

Nordhem, Harriet, div. lL at 
Stephens coll., 827-28. 

North Carolina, univ. of., mss 
collection, Downs, 803, 806. 
Norton, Margaret C., microphotog- 
raphy in archival work, 803, 

805; secy-treas., 996. 
Nute, Grace L., mss, Sos, 80s. 
Nyholm, Jens P., elect , 864. 


O 


Oakland (Calif.) p. 1. 
tice, = 4 922-23. 


award 


, budget prac- 


O’Brien, Hubert, elected, 975. 
Opren, “Frances, Nelson gal- 
lery, 809. 


Officers, A. L. A., elected, 767-68. 

Ohio, codp. system, Merriam, 96s- 
66; WPA project, Foutts, 994; 
Gantt, 867-68. 

Olcott, Margaret T., agr. Is sect., 


800. 
O'Malley, Ruth, co-chmn, 965; in- 
troduced, 767; secy, 992. 
Order and bk selection round ta- 
ble, mtg, 904-05. 
Orenstein, A. Louis, prison 1., 881. 
Orman, Oscar C., response, 761-62. 
Orwig, Louise, rpt, 81o. 


P 


Pacific northwest collection, Smith, 


905. 

Pamphlets, exhibit. 975; sources 
and purposes, Curtis, 975-78. 

Panama univ. 1. Pinel, 893. 

Parent educ., Chicago p. 1., Shea, 
986-87; round table, 905-06. 

Park, ‘= +" V., rpt, 837 

Parker, it., soul, 850; 
vse Mn ew 817- 19. 

Parker, Thomas PA federal 
art centers, 4007-0 

Parker, W “Ti, Reading maketh 
a full man if w 237,40 

Paustian, P. W -» div. i., 827-28. 

Penrose, Alma M., presided, 857, 


863. 
People’s 1. movement, Harris, 864- 


Perfodicals com., suggest mem. of 
serials sect. on com., 957. 

Periodicals courses, survey, Camp- 
bell, 958-63. 

Periodicals ivs, survey, 063. 

Periodicals sect. See Serials sect. 

Personnel, adult educ., 788-90; 
catalogers, Schneider, 846; univ. 
ls, van Patten, 849-50. See also 
Salaries, staff, and tenure bd. 

“Philanthropy and taxes,” Boyer, 


77. 

Pinel, Ana J., Univ. of Panama 1., 
93. 

Place, Lois R., elected dir., 946; 


sch. 1. supervisors mtg, 945. 
Plaister, Cornelia D., elected, 793. 
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Plays, reading, McCracken, 936-39. 
Post, Polly, secys 888. 

Potterf, Rex M., lL. budget, 920. 
Prairie is, Canada, Treastoonie, 


876. 
Prisge ls, a eo federal 
— illiams, 879-80; pro- 
my Bixby, 878-79; work with 
Pidividuals, 88 
Professional reading, Russell, 848. 
Professional training sect., mtg, 
906-17. See also rarianship, 
educ. for. 
Prepantade, Mayerberg, 815-17. 
Frew. Vera J., rpt, 952; vote of 
954. 
Public ioc. clearing-house com., 
discuss future, 994; rH, 993. 
Public docs com., mtg, 91 
ay budget for tablicity, 
iness and industrial re- 
a eng Newel and Leidendeker, 
851-56; children’s sect., 953-54; 
necessary for tax-support Is, 
Brown, 811; sch. Is com., 2 
43. See also Friends of 1; Li- 
brary gifts. 
Publicity clinic, 918-24. 
“Publisher, bk, and reader,” 
bury, 939-4 
Publishers, om. on relations with, 
duties, 775. 
Punch card machines, Moffit, 787. 


New- 


Purvin, Mrs. 2 reducing |. 
services, 970. ‘ 
Putnam, Marguerite E., acquisi- 


tions courses, 786; discounts on 
German bks, 786; elected, gos. 


Q 


Quigley, Margery C., presided, 
918, 919, 920, 922, 923, 924. 


R 


Radio, “America’s town mtg,” 
Denny, 753-59; “New experi- 
ments in radio educ.,” Fisher, 
zat-6. See also Library radio 
roadcasting com. 

Ranck, Samuel H., presided, 955. 

Ranck, Wilson M., elected, 963. 

Rathbone, Josephine A., rpt, 770. 

Rauch, Jose —_ com, mem., 975. 

Rawlinson, Ifred H. . elected vice 
ote 203i Ark. state aid, 900- 


Baste” advisers. See Adult educ. 
3 changing trend in small 
eely, 904; scientific in- 
struction, Leavell, 840-41. 
“Reading-a moot question,” Smith, 
939. 
“Reading ata a full 
Parker 837-40 
Recent bks for classrooms, 944. 
Recent bks for young people com., 


rpt, 987. 
Inship. See Li- 


Rewelllon for 

brarianship, educ. for. 
Reed, Mrs. Paul, club women, 973. 
Reely, Mary K., reading tastes, 


man,” 


904. 

Reference Ins, —. - A. L. A. 
reorganization . 830; direc- 
tory recommen 830; sub- 
sect. mtg, 8 —" 

Reference tools on mei Car- 
ruthers, 835-36. 


Reference work in branch lL, 
Kingman, 834-35; in univ. Is, 
Russell, 847-49. 


Regional ‘codp., acquisitions, Flem- 
ing, 843; small Is, 965-67. 

Regional Is, Ala. experiment, Gal- 

vin, 869-72; Gantt, 867-69; Long 
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advocates, 749-52. See also 
County and regional Is sect; 
Rural areas; State aid. 
Religious bks, important bks of yr, 
Kalli 927- i 1 l. and reli- 
gious lit., 930-33; sect., 
924-33; ee Bl orris, 924-27. 
Religious periodicals -- 933. 
Resolutions com. rpt, 767. 
Rice, Paul N., rpt on Keeney dis- 
missal, 2 72; elected, 768; pre- 


933. 
Robi, Rut bie 904. 
Robinson, Elizabeth, pode 864. 
Robinson, Sarita, secy, 
Rockefeller Foundation, 
educ. films at univ. o 
982; res. of thanks, 
Rocky mountain states, doc. col- 
lecting 
Rogers, Helene H., codrdinated 1. 
service in IIL, $°3 elected, 996. 
Ross, Frederick death, 974. 
Rossell, Beatrice a2 secy. 
Rothman, Fred B., Ban ws Rn -4 divs 
surve 
Rothr 4 Misty U., elected, 768; 
Lippincott award, 766; presided, 
079; summarizes discussion, 788. 
Rounds, Giga, 947. 


rant for 
Minn., 


Rowan, F. ~~ Sromited, 878. 

Rufsvold, aret I., rpt, 943-44. 

Rural ee Z, 747-523 we 
989-92; sch. students i- 


copeed ces 966; vPa oa 

rur. ” pman, 

Russell, —— G., ref. service in 
= ls, 847-49; Scandinavian 


Race jokin R., rpt, 858. 
— arlotte, enlarging |. unit, 


St. Louis (Mo.) county and p. L, 
loans, 966. 

Salaries, staff, and tenure bd, mtg, 
33-36; duties, 7s 

Sa esmanship, study of technique, 
hancellor, 789. 

Sandoe, Mildred W., elected, 992. 

Savord, Ruth, special In, 910-14. 

Scandinavian Jy docs, Lund, Mc 
Grail, Rus 917. 

Schneider, Bertha M., presided, 
857; univ. |. cat., 844-46. 

Schools Ins, responsibility of teach- 
ers colls in training sch. Ins, rpt 

stponed, 837. 

Schools Is, state aid, Gantt, 868. 

School Is sect., jt mtg, 947-50; 
mtgs, 936-46; resolutions, 944- 
45; sponsor general sess., 

School 1. supervisors breakfast, 945. 

Scott, Almere L., univ. Ll. ext., 


978-70. 
Scott, Nell L, elected, 7 
=" for 1. work with - 
¢ Children, sect. for lL work. 


Seredy, Kate, receives Newbery 
al, 946, 947. 
Serials sect., cometetenal 


csee, 956; mtg, 955 

Shafer, ghiarion, 1. as ossier force, 
882, 884-8s. 

Shanesy, Ralph D., rpt, 972-73. 

Shapiro, — elected secy, 969; 
unions, 96 

Shaw, Ralph R. fiction circulation, 
898-90; leads “discussion, 788 

Shea, Agatha L., experiment with 
parents, 986- 87. 


Sherman, Clarence E., trustee 
panel, 970-71. ? 
Shores, wis, elected dir., 850; 


teachers coll. 1. needs, rpt, 837 


PN 
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Shove, Raymond H., discounts on 
foreign bks, 786-87. 

Sickels, Evelyn R., rpt, 951. 

Singletary, Elizabeth, elected, 873. 
isler, Della J., rpt, 860. 

Sloan, Florence B., awards, 955. 

Small, A. J., death, 995. 

Small ls, budget campaign pub- 
wwe 918-24; reading tastes, 
Reely, 904; regional and con- 
tract sefvice, 965-67; round 
table mtgs, 963-67. 

Smith, Blanche A., chmn, 905. 

Smith, Charles W., Pacific north- 
west collection, 905. 

Smith, Dora V., reading, 939. 

Smith, Elizabeth M., presided, 905. 

Smith, Esther, “refer from’’ refs, 
857- 58; regional groups, 857. 

Smith. a elected, 955, 
unions. 

Smith, Mra i 


969; 


Wells, elected, 975. 
Smith, Mrs. Fite s. . chmn, 969, 
973, 974; elected com. mem., 

975; rpts large Is mtg, 973. 

Smith, Stewart W., social science 
dept, 964. 

Sneed, Pearl, special 1, training, 
916. 

Social force, 1. as, future program, 
Hyle, 882, 886-88; 1. failures, 
Tucker, 882-84; . success, 
Shafer, 882, 884-85. 

Social science dept, Smith, 964. 

Sound films. See Films. 

South Africa, Ils, Immelman, 08s. 

South Amer., bksellers, 888-91. 

Sowers, Mildred, secy, 984. 

Spaulding, Forrest B., federal aid, 
772-73, 872-73 

Special Is, doc. work, Miller, 017; 
training for, Howe, 906-10; 
training for, Savord, 910-14. 

Stack lighting, Macdonald, 899. 

Staff. See Personnel. 

Staff organizations round 
mtg, 967-69; program, 968. 

Stallings, H. Dean, agr. Is manual, 
801-02. 

Stark, Lloyd C., greeting, 876. 

Stark, Martha K., chmn, 084. 

State aid, Ark., Rawlinson, 9o00- 
03; Mich., Coffey, 903; people’s 
1. movement, Harris, 864-67; re- 
view of, Gantt, 867-60; rural 1. 
service, Long, 747-52; Tex., 
Goree, 002. 

State |., reorganization, 993-94. 
Statistics. See Uniform statistical 
rpt form. 
Stephens coll. 


table, 


l., symposium, 826- 


30. 

Stone, Charles H., rpt, 770. 

Story-telling. Nesbitt. 947-409. 

Strong, Katherine B., docs., 917. 

Subject headings, need in univ. Is, 
Schneider, 845-46: “refer from 
refs, Smith, 857-58; rpt of com. 
on, 858; rpt on manual, Wilson, 
860. 

Subscription bks, Conat, 830-32. 

Sullens, Zay R., Stephens coll. Is, 
8 26-27. 

Sullivan, Francis J., elected, chmn, 


” 


- 975: 

Sullivan, Frank K., greeting, 
60. 

Surveys. See Library surveys. 

Swanson, Arthur W., aims of jr 
coll., 825-26. 


768 


T 


aoe machines, Parker, 818 
Tashiian, Nouvart, rpt, 860. 


Taxes, and |. gifts, Boyer, 877. 


Taylor, Christine, elected, 888. 
Teachers and sch. administrators, 
cone table on work with, mtg, 


teckert -training institutions, sub- 
sect. for Is of, breakfast, 841-42; 
mtg, 837-42. 


Technology. See Business and tech- 


nology sect. 
Texas, state aid, Goree, 903; Har- 
ris, 864-67. 
Theatre |. assn, affiliation, 770. 
Thomas, Edith, children’s fund of 
Mich., 987. 
Thompson, Fred M., WPA, 973-74. 
Thomson, Jean, rpt, 951. 
Thomson, homas R. , elected, 856. 
Timmerman, Hazel, class. and pay 
plans, 934; exec. asst, 936. 
Tinker, Miles ; om 
Tisdel, Kenneth S., cost of living 
in Mo., 98 . 
Tomlinson, i. George H., elected 
chmn, 974. 
Towne, Jackson E., 
850; rpt on agr. 
Trade unions. oe Jnions. 
Trent, Sarah S., secy, 810. 
Trotier, Arnold H., motion on 
union list, 860; rpt, 812, 850. 
Trust funds, dormant funds dis- 
covered, Boyer, 877. 
Trustees encourage l. Kirk, 
876-77. 
Trustees sect., 
jectives, 971. 
Tucker, William P., cost of living, 
935; l. as social force, 882-84. 
Tunison, Fay, rpt, 824. 
TVA, Ala. Is, Galvin, 869-72. 
Tweedsmuir, Lady, prairie ls, 


U 


Ulveling, Ralph A., 
sion, 788; rpt, 767. 
Unger, Nell A., elected chmn, 8090. 
Uniform statistical rpt blank, 992; 
coll. and univ. Is, 785, 812, 819. 
U nion catalogs. Van Male, 860-61. 
Union List of Serials com., to con- 
fer on entries, Trotier, 860; 
duties, 775. 
Unions, |. affiliation, 967. 
University Is, acquisitions, 
ing, 843-44; administration, 
Coney, 850; cataloging prob- 
lems, Schneider, 844-46; circu- 
lation problems, Cook, 846-47; 
doc. work, Hardin, 917; ext. div. 
oint of view, Scott, 978-70; 
ext., Bishop, 078: personnel. 
training of, van Patten, 849-50; 
problems, Kuhlman, 842-43; ref. 
service, Russell. 847-49; statisti- 
cal rpt form, 812, 810. 
'niversity Is subsect., mtg, 
University 1. ext. service 
table. mtg, 075-70. 
Utt, Marjorie E., prize, 882. 
Utterback, H. W., prison 1., 881. 


Van Cleve, Jessie G., message to, 


054. 
Vanderbilt, Paul, 


elected dir., 
Is manual, 800. 


gifts, 


mtgs, 969-75; ob- 


876. 


leads discus- 


Flem- 


842-50. 
round 


cited by jury, 
765. 

Vander Ploeg, Jeannette, 
secy, 850. 

Van Houten, 
filiation, 967. 

Van Male, John, 
860-61. 

van Patten, Nathan, 
sonnel, 840-50. 

Van Sant, Clara, elected, 850. 


elected 
Ravenna, union af- 
union catalogs, 


univ. Ll. per- 


lighting, 899. i 


KANSAS CITY CONFERENCE 


Ver Nooy, Winifred, elections rpt, | 
767-68; professional class., 771, 

Vestal, Stanley. See Camp’ 
Walter S. 

Virginia Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, special memship, 876. 
Visual educ., summer courses, 983, 
Visual methods com., mtg, 979-83. 

See also Films. 
Vitz, Carl, budget campaign, 922; 
presided, 899. 
Vosper, Zaidee B., list of bks for 
young people, 987. ; 
Vought, Sabra W., collection of 
courses of study, 986. 


WwW 


Wade, Eleanor M., rpt, 

Walter, Frank K., elected pres., 
850; introduced, 766; presided, 
810; visual instruction, 981- 83. 

Ware, Dorothy F., elected, 856, 

Warren, Hazel B., co-chmn, 965; 
elected vice chmn, 967. 

Watts, Irma A., retirement, 995. 

Weitz, Mrs. Fred, trustee panel, 


970-71. 

Wells, C. Edwin, rpt, 837. 

Wells, Louise M., presided, 807. 

Welsford, P. S. J., letter, 762. 

Wennerstrum, Winnifred, In in 
community. 966-67. 

Westervelt, Gretchen, elected, 946, 

Wheelock, Webster, prison 1., 881, 

White, James T., comments on 
award, 764-65. 

White award, 764-6 

Whitfeld, Hubert, 

Wilcox, Jerome K., 

Will, Grinton I. 


988. 


a 762. 
chmn, 917. 
, exchange of assts, 


964. 
Williams, Lee G., federal prison Is, 


879-80. 
Willis, Katherine T., 
dept, 8097-98. 
Wilson, Eugene H., 
agr. Is sect., 799. 
Wilson, H. W., cat. 
subject headings 
talking film bks, 
Wilson, Louis R., 


circulation 
objectives for 


cards, 
manual, 
081. 
federal relations 
rpt, 772: presided, 900. 
Winterfield, Iva, elected, 946. 
Wood, Doris, secy, 873. 
Wood. Harriet, memorial, 
Woolbert. Alice, reporter, 960. 
WPA, blind projects, Chanman, 
083; federal art centers, Parker, 
807-09; hist. records survey, 
Evans, 803-04; 1. projects, trus- 
tees discuss value, 973-74; Ohio 
project, Gantt, 867-68; Thomp- 
son, 973-74: “WPA and rural 
Is," Chapman, 864. 
Wright, Purd B., introduced, 762. 
Wright, Wyllis E., cataloging 
microfilm, 61-62; motion on 
C. headings, 860; rpt, 857; 
representative in standards 
assn, 860. 
Wyer, James I., 


Y 


survey on 


863-64; 
860; 


044. 


retirement, 995. 


Young people, 
with, 987. 

Young  people’s 
table, jt mtg, 
&8& 


work 


reading round 
947-50; mtg, o86- 


Yuan, T. tiny 
Yugoslavia, 


. letter. 766. 


s, Badalié¢, 98s. 


Z 


Helen T., 
068; 


Ziegler. 


appreciation 
voted, 


elected, 969 














